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THE 


PREFACE. 


INCE *'tis always ridiculous to ſpeak with. 
6 out need, even according to the advice of one 

of the greateſt * talkers that ever * Cicero, 
was, in theſe very terms : It ſeems a piece of Juſtice, 
which thoſe who publiſh Books, in ſome ſort, owe to 
themſelves, t0 let the World kyow, they lye under an 
obligation to do it ; teſt they be lookt on as People, who 
buſie themſelves in telling their Sentiments 91 ſeveral 
matters of moment when theres none that deſires 
them. 

It is not hard to free my ſelf from this reproach, 
4 to the preſent publiſhing this piece Of the Edu- 
cation of a Prince ; for I can with iruth aver, 
that I had no thoughts of making publick any of the 
Treatiſes whereof *tis compos*d;, when I had notice 
from a friend, that ſome, having found means to 
Copy one of the Chiefeſt of them, had reſolved to 
et it printed in ſome forraine Country. 

Tis true, that this advice, which made me look 
in that impreſſion as inevitabbe, made me alſo more 
welding to the Connſel he gave me of procuring it to 
be printed my ſelf : And I thought it was bet: 
correct certain faults I had always obſerved, th 
never taken the pains to amend, in it as 
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& ſome others, which this thought diſcover'd to my 
than to ſuffer it thus unamer ded to be put into the 
hands of all the world, 


But as this accident furniſht me with reaſons ty 


fear, the like might happen to ſome other writings of 


the ſame kind, whereof I knew Copies had been taken, 
and wherein there was more to be corretted : to fre 
my ſelf from this dread, I thought it would not be 
amiſs to print them all at once ; for though there he 
a conſiderable difference betwixt being and not being 
an Author in Print, and the condition of thoſe tha 
are not, ts infinitely the better ; yet theres out a ve 
ſmall oxe betwixt being the Author of a Volume a 
{little bigger or leſs. 

I do not think it neceſſary to particularize the ru 
ſons, which have inducd me to write theſe Treatiſe: 
for ſince they were not made for the preſs, they ought 
onely to paſi for bare and mere thoughts, wherewith it 
# lawful for every one to entertatz either himſelf or 
his friends, provided they be warrantable and tru 
ones, It may ſuffice to ſay in general, that they were 
mnaie at ſeveral times and on ſeveral occaſions ; and 
in ſuch circumitances,as wherein I had greateſt reaſon 
to be moſt (enſtbly toucht with the thoughts I have en- 
deauoured to expreſs, 

But perhaps ſcme will think it ftrange, that thy 
are uniued and put forth tegether under the ſame titl 
Of the Education of a Prince,to which they all do mit 
ſeem to have any natura! relation. And the truth 
i, I cannot aeiy, but that all the Treatiſes of the 
third part were made without any expreſs regard t0 
the Inſtraition of a Prince ; and upon proſpeits 

uite different from that, For all this, I ao nit 
think, that with reaſon I can be blamed, for having 
| gather's 
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pather'd chems together under the ſame title ; ſince they 
gre in ſome ſort related one to another, and that there 
needs no great reaſons for theſe arbitrary unions, 

It was neceſſary to keep the title Of the Educa- 
tion of a Prince, becauſe it was that, which the 
Treatiſe bears, a ſurreptitions impreſſion whereof was 
ear'd : and the World was to be adverti”d not to 
make uſe of an ill Copy. There was alſo ſome benefit 
in jojning theſe Traits together, and not making 
them ſo many books a-part. The leaſt relation there- 
fore was ſufficient to make one body of them; and 
this relation s here eaſily found, ſince each Piece exe 
plicates at Large ſome point or other that is but ſlightly 
toucht in the two firſt Parts. 

It is alſo moſt certain, that they concern Perſons 
of quality more than the vulgar, for the reaſons there 
ſet down ; and this ſuppoſed, *tis no more a fault, 
but on the contrary advantageons, that theſe Trafts, 
being M_ qualiftd and diretted for the great, 
ſbould nevertheleſs = uſeful for all, *Tis tncon- 
venient enough, that books expos*d to be read by all, 
ſhould onely be fit for ſome certain per/ons, who often 
are thoſe who read them the leaſt : Now this is 4 
tharge whereof this piece is not guilty, ſince the par- 
ticular advantage it may bring to perſons of high 
tondition, does wot at all hinder that general one 
which may accrue to all the World, 

This is not onely true of certain pietes here, oat 
of which *tis eviacnt all may araw their ſhare of 
profit ; as ont of thoſe, Of Chriſtian civility, of 
the danger of rhe diſcourſes of Men, of the na- 
tural proofs of God, and of the immortality of 
the ſoul, of refleCtions on Sexeca, of the neceſſity 
of nor living at hazard, and guiding our {elves 
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by the rules of fancy : But even of thoſe whith 
ſeem moſt appropriated to the condition of the Greg, 
or the Inſtruftion of a young Prince, Every ow 
eannot be great, but every one may atfire to be þþ; 


Every one can envy thoſe that are Great, or at lui 
by a Philoſophical pride raiſe himſelf above them, | 
is therefore of importance, that all ſhould know the 
condition and hazards, that attend the life of Greg 
ones ; to the end this knowledge may ſtafle thoſe am- 
bitious deſires, that malignant jealouſy, that preſump. 
tuous vanity which a my of the ſtate of Grandem 
might inſpire them with ;, and that it may intlin 
them to remain quiet in their own ſtate, and to giu 
God thazks for Rn order*d their birth in a degre, 
though low, yet leſs exposgd to dangers. 

It is more-over true, that there are very few who 
in ſome ſort do not ſhare in Greatneſs, by comparing 
themſelves to thoſe who are below them, Every Gen- 
tleman is Great in his own Village, audevery Maſter 
in compariſon of his ſervant ; and often theſe litth 
Empires are manag*d with greater fierceneſs and us 
thority thaw thoſe of real Princes, Thus there's 
reaſon to admoniſh all whatſoever, not to abuſe the 
authority God has put into their hands ; to be mind- 
ful of that natural equality which is betwixt them 
and their Tnferiors ; and to look on the ſtate, wherein 
they find themſelves plac'd, as a Miniſtery, obliging 
'em to procure all the good they poſfibly can to thoſe who 
are ſubjeited to them. 

If there be few to whom the Education of Prin 
i committed, yet are there many who are chargd with 
the bringing up of their own Children, or of thoſe 
of others , who are always to be look*'t on as young 
Princes in the Kingdom of JESUS CHRIST ; 
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in whoſe inſtructions the greateſt ſhare may” be 
bis'd of what is here propos'd, for the Education 
One ſuch as are calPd Princes ox the earth, They'ought 
þ: pſp to be wigidant and. careful in modelling their 
leaf Gpdgments, 18 __ them true morality, in hin- 
h Jenng the growth off their paſſions, and in fortifying 
thaw againſt the dangers they ſhall be expos'd to daring 
the arres of their lives, For men being in all ſlates 
diet to the ſame faults, have much-what need of 
te ſame: remeates 7. and there ars very few ſo particu- 
wh ary to. one condition, that they are abſo- 
lwe/y uſeleſs tor all other. 
all thts,. if any one' be found who cannot 
alaw of our writing all theſe treatiſes under ihe. Title 
0f the Education of a Prince, they may. eaſily 
ndreſs-what here thwarts their fancy, by conſidering 
ark; piece; 45 ſeparated-from the reſt, without any con- 
wion joining them, as really they were penn'd ; 
and bytaking ſo the Educar ion of a Prince for one of 
the Treati/es, and not for the general ſubject of them 
dl. And they: have here a' promiſe, that if ſuch 4 
chevge [ball be known: generally to jlaſe, care ſpall 
te taken inthe next Edition to blot out the Title it 
ww bears, which is the onely mark of that arbitrary 
; if conneition. they boggle at. 
; For what remains, I do not believe it neceſſary to 
| 1ſwer an objection, which cannot be made but by ſuch 
4s are Maſters of ſmall reaſon; and"tis this, that 
whilſt we lay open to view the condition of the great, 
rediminiſh the admiration and eſteem we ſhould have 
for them, and conſequently effectively leſſen their 
Grandeur, of which this admiration and eſteem make 
#part, It were to be wiſht, that what they look on as 
i inconvenience, would really happen ; that is, that 
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Men wouls loſe that falſe Idea they have of the fl, 
city of the Great, ſince they would loſe it with advy, 
tage both to themſelves and the Great ones ; ſy 
they would be thereby more induc'd to give them; 
real true reſpetts which are due to *em according | 
the orders eftabliſht amongſt Men ; and ſince i 
would be farther either from contemning and ſlightin 
them through a Philoſophical vanity,or raiſing thew 
ſelves above them by a prepoſterous ambition. Thy 
would hence become both more ſubmiſſive and thankfi 
towards them ; and though they would admire the 
condition leſs, yet would they with more charity lyy 
their perſons. But the truth is, never any thing ng 
leſs to be fear*d, or rather leſs to be hop'd than thi, 
"Tis an illuſion, to pretend, that diſcourſes like thi 
thwarting the natural inclinations and common in 
preſhons of mankind, ſhould work any conſider, 
= As long as concupiſcence ſhall reign in ma, 

eawill admire and affect Greatneſs. *Tis muthi| 
ſome ſmall number of _ can by the light of trul 
correct and moderate this general propenſion. Ti 
torrent of Concupiſcence will always burrie downth 
reſt, let our endeavours be never ſo great to ſtop 
#nd them. 
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Containing the General aims to be bad for the 
well educating a Prince. 


WB Young Prince is a Child of the Al- 
mighty, ſet apart by his Divine Provi- 
dence,for Employmeats of the greateſt 
importance, but withal of the greateſt 
danger ; and who may prove a great 

Inſtrument either of God's Mercy, or Wrath on Mer. 

$. 2. The end propoſed in his Education ought to 
be, the rendring himable to comply with all the Duties 
to which his Condition obliges him, and to prepare 
him againſt all the dangers he is thereby expos'd to. 
S. 3, 
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$ 2: APrince isnot hisown : Heis the States. God 
gives him to the People in making him Prince. To them 
he is accountabie for all histime. And, as foon as he 
arrives ar years of Diſcretion, he becomes guilry of a 
double fault, if he apply not himſelf, with all the care 
he can, to ſuch Studies and Exerciſes, as may diſpoſe 
him to perform all the devoirs of a Prince. For in 
miſpending his time, he does not only wrong Himſelf, 
bur the State to whom he owes it. 

$. 4- They who are charg'd with the care of his 
Breeding, are yet more guilty than He,. if they do not 
procure him the beſt, anc moſt worthy a Prince, that 
poſlibly they can . For, beſides the injuſtice they com- 
mit againſt this Prince and the State, they moreover 
become guilty of all the faults he might have been pre- 
ſerved from by a good Education. 

$ $5. This Chriſtian Educatian, directly aiming at 
the Erernal Happineſs of the Prince, and the good of 
his People, and apt to have effects of infinite conſe 
quence, onght to be lookt on as a thing of the greateſt 
importance in the World: All confiderations of Intereſt 
and Charge, all humane reſpeCts ought every where to 
Eive place to it. Nothing muſt be omitted, that may 
conduce thereunto z. and whatever may prove diſadvan: 
tageous ought to be thrown aſide : in ſhort, 'tis this 
mult be lookt on as the end ;z all elſe can be conſidered 
only as-means to It. 

& 6. Itiscertain that one of the principal cares of 
thoſe who are entruſted with this Education, ought to 
be, to make a good choice of ſome one or more, to 
whom they may commit the bringing up. this young 
Prince. But it is-1mpotkble not to go raſhly to work 
if thequalities, neceflary for ſach an imployment, be 
not known: 

$. 7. Theill chaiceſometimes made on theſe occa- 
fions, proceeds-from the: low Idea we have of what is 
necellary for-one,- who! undertakes the Breeding of a 
young Prince. The moſt part think it. ſufficient, if 
fuch an one be not vitious; and that h& has fome _ 
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ledge of polite Literature : 'others parti- B-les Le:- 
cularly are deſirous that he be skilld and con- #re5- 
yerſant in Hiſtory, There are ſome who require able 
Mathematicians z others conſider principally that which 
is call d Knowing the World. In fine, they ordinarily 
have Only particular and low regards, and ſuch as 
in no wiſe anſwer the greatneſs of the end, they ought 
to propoſe to themſelves. 

$ 8. It is cafie to diſcern, That all theſe aims are 
mean, and that they bear no proportion to the end one 
ought to have in inſtrufting a young Prince; ſince one 
may be endow'd with all theſe qualities, and yet be no 
able man ; and a Prince may be very well inſtrufted in 
Languages, in Hiſtory , and Mathematicks, and yet 
very ill brought up ; becauſe his judgment may be ſpoil'd, 
and he not at all fram*d for any of thoſe things which 
are of greateſt neceſſity to make him live like a Chriſtian 
Prince. 

C 9. For Example: Hiſtory is lookt on as of great 
concern far Princes, and that not without reaſon, ſince 
it may ſtand them in great ſtead, provided it be taught 
them as it ought. Burt, if neceſſary advice be not given, 
itmay do them more harm than good: For Hiſtory of 
its ſelf is but a confus'd heap of things done 3 Men 
therein mention'd are for the moſt part vicious, unad- 
vikd, and led on by their paſſions; their ations are 
often related by Writers of ſmall judgment ; who 
praiſe and blame by humour,and who by their dikcourſes 
imprint a thouſand il} Models and falſe Maximes in the 
minds of thoſe, who read them without a diſcerning 
eye. 

F. 10. A Tutor, whoſe judgment were not accurate, 
might Make this kind of Study much more dangerous. 
Such an one would indifterently fill the mind of our 
young, Prince with the fooleries of Books, and his own 
too; he would ſpoil the beſt things with the ill dreſs he 
put them in : -ſo that it may often happen that whilſt he 
loads his Pupil with confus'd knowledge, he ſhall only 
ſtifle what Natare may have beſtowed on him of right 
S&nſ or Reaſon, 

S. 11- 
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8. 11. The greateſt part of things are good or had, 
according as they are repreſented. The Story of x 
wicked Man's Life may yield as much profit, as that of 
aSaint, if duely told; if its miſery be laid open, and 
a horrour of it inſtild : And the Life of a Saint may 
be as dangerous as that of a wicked Man, when ſo de. 
ſcrib'd, as inclines us either to abuſe or contemn ir. 

8. 12. Sciences have their beneficialneſs and uſefyl. 
neſs, etpecially to Princes ; and they may all be taught 
them cither in alow and mean, or in ahigh and elevated 
way. Thereare few who know this difference ; yet is 
it of that importance, that 'tis better to be totally 
ignorant of them, than to know them meanly, and to 
bulie ones ſelf and wade deep into what they have of 
frivolous and uſeleſs. The praiſe T acitms gives Agricols 
is extraordinary, Retinuitque, quod ef difficillimum, ex 
Sapienti4 modum, The moſt part of thoſe who are the 
ableſt in them judge the worſt ; becauſe they make them 
the objeCt of their paſſion, and place their Glory in the 
nice accurateneſs, not in the uſe and profit of their 
knowledges. There are ſome able Mathematicians,who 
imagine *tis the rareſt thing infthe World to know, 
Whether there be a Bridge and an Arch hanging round 
about the Planet Saturn. A Prince ought to be acquaint- 
ed with ſuch opinions, becauſe the knowledge of them 
coſts little: But he has wrong done him, if at the 
{ame time he is not taught, that theſe knowledges are 
but a vain curioſity. For it is better to be ignorant of 
ſuch things, than not to know that they are frivolous, 
and of no uſe. 

8. 13. Hence we learn, T hat the quality moſt eſſen- 
tial to a Tutor fit tro edncatea Prince, 15 a Quality with- 
out a Name, and which is not fixt to any certain Pro- 
feſlion. It is not ſimply to be skill'd in Hiſtory, in 
Mathematicks, Languages, Politicks, Philoſophy, in 
the Ceremonies and Intereſts of Princes ; all this may 
be ſupply'd. ?Tis not neceſſary that he, who has the 
care of inſtrufting a Prince, ſhould teach him all ; 'tis 
ſufficient he teach him the uſe of all. There is a ne 
ceſlity he ſhould ſometimes eaſc himſelf, and that ws 
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he prepares and ſtudies to teich his Pupil ſome certain 
things, he ſhould onely ſtand by, and be a witnels of 
what is taught him by others, But this Quality, ſo 
eſential to his Employment, is not to be ſupply*d from 
abroad,is not to be borrow'd from others, nor procur'd 
by ſtudy. It has its beginning from Nature, and is 
ripen'd-by long exerciſe and continual refletion. Thus 
they, who have not this Quality, and are already ſtruck 
in Age, are uncapable of ever attaining to it. 

$. 14 We cannot make it be comprehended bet- 
ter, than by ſaying, That 'tis this Quality, Which 
makes a Man alwayes to blame what is blameable, to 
praiſe what deſerves praiſe, and to ſlight what is mean. 
It makes a Man know what is great ; it makes him judge 
wiſely and equitably of all things whatſoever, and 


propoſe his judgment in a grateful way, and with a - 


certain proportion to thoſe he ſpeaks to; in fine, it in 
al things guides the mind of him that is inſtructed to 
truth. 

F. 15. We ought not toimagine, that this is always 
done by expreſs reflexions, nor that at every turn it 
makes a ſtop to inſtill Rules of good and evil, true and 
falſe; no, on the contrary it does this almoſt always 
in 2n inſentible manner. Tis an ingenious 
turn it gives to things, which expoſes to 
view thoſe that are great, and deſerve to be coniider'd, 
and hides what ought not to be ſeen; making Vice ri- 
diculous, Vertue amiable ; and inſenſibly framing the 
mind to taſte and reliſh good things, and to have a diſ- 
like and averſiun from bad. So that it often happens, 
that the ſame Story, the ſame Maxime, which berters 
the mind, when propos'd by an able judicious Perſon, 
on the contrary ſerves for nothing but to deprave it, 
when deliver'd by one not ſoqualiſid. 

F. 16. Ordinary Tutors think themſelves onely 
oblig'd to inſtruct Princes at certain hours, to wit, 
when they teach them that they cali their Leſſon. Bur 
the Man, we ſpeak of, has no ſet hour of teaching, or 
rather he teaches him at every hour. For, he often 
wftruTs him as much in his Play, in his Viſits, in Con- 
ver{ution 
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verſation, and Table talk with thoſe preſent, as whey 
he makes him read Books ; becauſe having for principal 
aim to frame his judgment right, for This he finds the 
various objefts, that offer themſelves, often more avail. 
able than premeditacd Diſcourſes ; ſince nothing ſinks 
les into the mind, than what enters there under the 
unpleaſant ſhape of a Leſſon or Inſtruction. 

8. 17. As this way of inſtrufting is inſenſible, ſo al 
ina manner is the profit thereby gain'd ; that is, *is 
not perceiv'd by certain groſs and exterior ſigns: and 
this it is, that deceives ſhallow Conſiderers, who im- 
ginea Child taught in this manner is not forwarder than 
another ; becauſe perhaps he cannot tranſlate better in- 
to his own Language a piece of Latin, or recite more 
readily 2 Leſſon out of Yirgil. And thus judging of x 
Child's advance by ſuch like fooleries, they ſhall often 
value a Tutor truly able, leſs than another , whok 
knowledge ſhall be mean, and his Soul without light. 

F. 18. Netthat common things ought to be negle 
ted in the inſtruftion of a Prince. They onght to 
learn Languages, Hiſtory, Chronology, Geopraphy, 
Mathematicks, and even Civil Law toa certain degree. 
Their ſtudies ought to be regulated like thoſe of other 
Perſons ; one ought to endeavour to make them labo- 
rious, and teach them to go from one employment to 
another, without leaving any void and unprofitable time 
between : all occaſions ought to be husbanded with ad- 
dreſs to tcach them ſeveral things : if poſſible, they 
ought to be ignorant of nothing that is remarkable in 
the World. Allthis in its ſelf is good, uſefal, and ne- 
cellary provided we fix not here as the laſt end of In 
ſtru&tion, but make uſe thereof to frame their manners 
and judgment. 

$. 19. To faſhion and frame the Judgment, is to 
make the Soul reliſh truths, and teach it how to diſcern 
and know them ; ?tis to make it quick-ſighted in finding 
out falſe ratiocinations; ?tis to learn it not to be dazled 
by the vain flaſhes of words void of ſenſe ; not ro con- 
tent it ſelf wich Terms or obſcure Principles ; and 
never to be ſatisfied till it have dived eyen tothe — 
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Part TT. Of a Prime, 7 
of things : *tis to make it ſubtile in finding where the 
difficulty lies in antricate Queſtions, anddiſcern in thoſe, 
who fly and wander from the point : *is to fill the Soul 
with Principles uſeful for the finding out of truth in all 
chings, particularly in thoſe, one has moft nced of. 

$ 20. It is requiſite, that an underſtanding Tutor 
indeavour to render his young Prince equally curious 
and skilled in knowing things, and the grateful gaining 
ways of propoſing them. As there are certain things 
that arefalſe, ſu likewiſe are there ways and manners 
that are falſe too; that is to ſay, There are wayes of 
propoſing, which produce quire different effefts from 

, we delire to raiſe in the minds of others. He 
who applyes himſelf but to one of theſe, is uſually 
defetive in the other : he that's Knowing in things, 
often miſtakes groſly 4a circumſtances ; and one that's 
nice in theſe, has often ſmall skill in the other. Men 
that live retir'd, are often faulty in the firft ; and thoſe 
of the World do fail as often in the other. A Prince 
ought to ſhun both theſe defets: becauſe it behoves him 
ly to know truth, and to make others reliſh it. 

And though he ought to be intelligent and equitable 
enough, both to know and honour Truth, even when 
it is propos'd with falſe and groſs circumſtances ; yet 
ought he with extreme care to avoid delivering it in 
ſuch difadvantageous ways, lince thereby the zreaieſt 
part of thoſe he converſes with, may loſe the fruit 
thereof, 

$. 21. In fine, a Prince muſt be made to take notice, 
that falſity is to be mer with every where : that there 
is a falſe Valour, a falſe Honeſty, a falſe Liberality, a 
falſe Gallantry, a falſe Eloquence, falſe Raillery, falic 
Agreeablenefs, He muſt look very near not to take the 
one for the other; and it is very difhcult not to be mi- 
ſaken, when one has no rule to judge by, and only 
follows the impreſſion received from others. 

$. 22. Morality is the Science of Men, and particu- 
larly of Princes, fince they are not onely Men, but 
ought to rule and command Men; and they cannot per- 


form this, without they know both themſelves and 


others 
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others in their defects and paſſions, and without they 
be throughly inſtruted in all their devoirs. ?Tis then 
in this Science that a Prince's mind ought to be princi- 
pally inſtructed and moulded : For as its uſe will be con- 
tinual, ſo alſo ought the ſtudy thereof. It cannot be 
begun too ſoon, becauſe one cannot begin too ſoon to 
know himſelf : and this ſtudy is ſo much the more con- 
venient, as all things may be aſliſtant to it : For Men 
and their Faults are tO be found every where. 
FS. 23- Endeavours ought to be uſed, not only to 
LE. teach him the true Principles of this 
See Diſcourſe yam Science, but alſo ro let him know its 
_—__ 'v- neceſſity, and to inſtil into him a love 
wits jo and eſteem thereof, by making him ſen- 
ſible of the horrible unhappineſs of the moſt part of 
Great ones, who paſs away their Lives in a dreadful 
ignorance of what concerns them moſt ; who know 
not what they do, nor whither they go ; who fancy to 
themſelves that they have nothingelſe to do here, Lut 
to hunt and recreate themſelves ; or to frame ambitious 
deſigns of raiſing their Families ; and who, after the 
ſhort ſpzce of a wretched Life, full of continal illy- 
ſions and fed with dreams and Chimera's, at the hour of 
death, ſee all theſe vain Phantaſms diſappear, whilſt 
they themſelves fall headlong inte the utmoſt extremity 
of eternal milery. 
$. 24. He ought to be inſtruted both in the general 
 _ _ _ duties of Man, and the particular ones 
See 179 RE of Princes ; and to know how to tie 
—_ Diſcauſe ; of and link theſe together ; and above all, 
Monſicur Paſcal endeavour muſt be uſed, that he inſen- 
ſibly forget not (as moſt Great ones do) 
what is common to him with other Men, whilſt he 
only buſies his imagination, about what diſtinguiſhes 
him from them, For this purpoſe, it is neceſſary to 
make him well comprehend the true nature of all theſe 
things ; What greatneſs is, whence it ſprings, and 
where it ends ; what it hath of ſolid and real, and 
what of idle and vain ; what it is, that Inferiors owe 


to Great ones, and what thelc ought to repay owe 
la Yv 
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Part T. Of a Prince. g 
ztly, what it is, that abaſes or ſets them high in the 
eſteem of God 21d Man. 

& 25- As the love and affettion of Men are neceſſary 


* fr the Employment to which Princes are call*d, fo a 


Prince ought with /reat care to be inſtructed in what 
yrchaſes or loſes them, in What gains or ſhocks Mens 
ninds, and in what pleaſes or diſpleaſes the World. 
He muſt diſcover the hidden ſources of theſe effi ts, and 
the ſecret Springs, whence flow all theſe motions, to 
theend he may make them play, as need ſhall require. 
But, at the ſame time, he is to be made acquainted 
vith the vanity and foolery of this little addreſs, when 
| propoſes to himſelf no other end than the driving 
on ſome worldly deſign, or the enjoying the ſatisfaAion 
of being belov*d. And for this reaſon he is to under- 
fand, That all theſe aCtions may he praQtis'd upon the 
fore of higher and nobler confiderations, and that 
they may be made infinitely more ſerviceable for his 
concerns in Heaven, than for thoſe he can have on 
Earth. 

For Example, Great ones by their very Condition 
xe obliged ro be in a continual exer- , | 
ſe of Civility 3 and when they, as robe rior of 
they ought , comply with this their ah 
duty,it ſtands them in great ſtead to gain the eſteem and 
love of others. Yet for the moſt part thi. Exerciſe p: i} $ 
amongſt them for a moſt vain and frivolous amuſerent, 
Athey praCtiſe it with great inequality, being extream 
complaifant to ſome, and as fierce and rude to others, 
it often happens, that they do nor ſncceed in the deſign 
they have of making themſelves beluv'd : and ſhould 
they ſucceed, it could piuc ro them bur very ſmall ad- 
tages. Bur the ane offices of Civility prattis'd on 
ther motives; viz. thoſe of Charity, may become a 
ontinual exerciſe of vertne, and they by this means 
ſroduce, even more certainly, that temporal effect, 
dinarily expe&ted by them, cf gaining the love of 
boſe, to whom they arg paid, 
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$ 26. In fine, one ought to make a young Prins 


obſerve, That in all particular ations, the Laws of Gy 60 
are ſo equitable and holy, that there is no readier yyſ,, 


to gain the admiration of Men, than by pra 
Chriſtian vertue in the moſt Heroick and elevated wa; 
and that theſe qualities and actions, which diſplea 
God the moſt, as Infolence, Pride, Injuſtice, Ange, 
are thoſe which draw on them in greater meaſure the 
contempt and hatred of others. There is nothing mon 
amiable than a Man, that loves not himſelf, and dop 
all things in relation to God, and the ſervice of other, 
wherein conſiſts the Piety of a Chriſtian : and there, 
nothing ſo hateful, as one, who loves none but himſeli 
who refers all things ſolely to himſelf, wherein conſf 
the deordination of Man. | 

$. 27. But though this ſtudy ought to be the chiek 
and frequenteſt of all thoſe, to which one applies; 
Prince; yet ought it tobe done in a way, bearing ſud 
a proportion to his age, and the quality of his mind 
that he be not over-charg'd therewith, nay, that ke 
even feels it not. Endeavour muſt be us'd that helear 
all Morality, without knowing almoſt there is ſuchz 
Science, or thar there is a deſign to teach him any ſuc 
thing; fo that when be ſhall apply himflf to it in th 
courſe of his Studies, he ſhall be aſtoniſhed, that k 
knews before hand much mcre than is there taught. 

8. 28. There 1s nothing more difficult, than to fin 
this proportion to the Underſtanding of Children ; ad 
it is with reaſon that a Man of the World ſaid, That 
it ts the part of a ſtrong and elevated Soul, to be able top 
portion: and frame it Tar to the ways and humours of Ci 
dren. Tis an ealie matter to make a diſcourſe of More 
lity for an hour together ; but to reduce al! things tolh 
ſo that the Child neither perceives nor takes diltalt 
thereat, is what requires an admirable addreſs, and 
ſuch as is to be found in very few. 

8. 29. In Vice there are two things conliderabk; 
the deordipation,which makes them diſpleaſe Almighty 
God, an1 the folly and ridiculouſneſs, which make 
them contemptible in the eyes of Mcn., Children , 

; the 


ling Yrke: 
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Tiaeflge coſt part are lictle ſenſible of the firſt, but the ſe- 
f Godf4nd may be inculcared to the 1 by a thouſand ingenious 
r wes, Which the occafions ſuggeſt. Thus by making 
tilng]tjem hare Vice as ridiculous, one prepares them to 
Wa; Bite it as contrary to the Laws of God; and mean- 
pleat phile prevents its making full impreſſion on their 
winds. 

& 30. It ought to be confider'd, That Youth is al- 
6ſt the fole crime, when Truth, with any kind of free- 
4m preſents ir felf to Princes ; the reſt of their Life, 
i fyes frotti, and ſhans them. All thoſe, who are 
iere\ vat them, fearce conſpire but to deceive them, becauſe 
ſell Y its their intereſt to pleaſe them; and they know cis 
all F jor the way to it, to tell them the truth. $0 that for 
Bitemoſt part their Life is a dream, where they ſee falſe 
let goties and deceitful ſhows, Wherefore one who has the 
ies 1 þftruction of a Prince committed to his charge, onght 
ha often to reflect, That the Child, he has care of, every 
dB dy comesnearer a night, where troth will abandon him 
th adfo he ought to make haſte to te!l htm and imprint 
ean I is bis mind, whatſoever may be molt neceſlary to guide 
<1Y twin thoſe dark mitts, which by a kind of neceſſity 
ſuc B bis Condition will caſt about him. 

eſs $31. Oneonght not to think it cnough to enlighten 
| &'Þ his Underſtanding by many Principles of truth, which 
my help him to guide and regulate himſelf in his 
tions : but he ought to be poſieſt in general with a 
love of truth in all things, and 2n averſion from being 
dceived ; and be made throughly ro comprehend, that 
tis impoſſible he ſhould nor be fo, all his Lite, if he 
does not let all thoſe, who approach him, know, he 
loves nothing ſo mnch as truth, 2nd hates nothing more 
tan lies and cheating: 

F. 32, There are ijome who deceive others, out of 
mereſt, without being deceived them- g,, +, Treatiſe 
klves; but there are alſo a number of where it is ſhew'd 
others who only communicate their how dangeraus the 
hy own errors, that is, Thoſe fale Idea's 44%#r/es of Mem 
and opinions their minds are full of. © 
And as the Life of Great ones paſivs in almoſt continual 
BP 2 commerce 
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commerce with Men, they are alſo more expoſed thy 6 
others to this danger : ſo that if they have not a cr hi 
on't, they unite in themſelves all the falſities Which ar 
to be found diſperſt amongſt other Men. He therefor, 
who is to be inſtrufted, ought to be made to know,hoy 
much it concerns him, not only to defend himſelf ; 
gainſt the artificial, malignant, and intereſted cheay 
of thoſe, who would ſurprize and impoſe upon him; 
but alſo againſt that other Honeſt, and one may @, Py 
Fair-dealingdeceit, which communicates it If, by the 
Diſcourſes of almoſt all thoſe, with whom he will þ; 
oblig'd to live ; who, being themſelves full of falſitic, 
they are not aware of, propagate them,without knoy:- 
ingit, in their diſcourſes to others. 


the ©! 
akin 
tifie 1 


If this latter kind of Deceivers be leſs hateful, ye 
are they more dangerous than the other. For iti 
not enough for theſe to conceal from our knowledy: 
fome particular matters of fact, wherein the othen 
employ their $skill moſt-: but they even keep fromy 
the knowledge of thoſe Principles, whereby we ſhoull 
judge; and whilſt they inſtil into us a thouſand falk 
Maxims, they corrupt the very Heart and Underſtand 
ing. He ovght therefore to be inſtrufted to ſtand 
equally on his guard againſt the one and the other, and 
to eſteem it the greateſt of miſeries to be depriy'dof the 
light of Truth, by which his Life is to be guided, and 
without which, it is impoſſible not to go aſtray, an 
fall into thoſe precipices, which are the end of thi 
deadly wandring. 


S. 33- The ordinary cauſes of the miſeries of Gret 
ones are to be particulariz'd and taken notice of,ander 
dezvours uſed to fortifie him on that fide: and abor: 
all he ovght to be inſpir'd with a great horror ot Civil 
Wars, and all kind of diſſcnſions, which to Princes art 
the cauſes of evils almo£, ifreparable, and gulphs wit 
out bottom. 
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nf 34. It is neceſſary to know the faults and defeCts 
cryf him, we inſtrudt ; that is, we muſt well obſerve, 
nf, ticher the bent of his concupiſcence ſways him, to 
ore ite end all means and arts may be uſed to leſſen ir, by 
tnf ting away whatſoever may either exaſperate or for- 
f 2 igeit ; yer ſo, as to diſtinguiſh always between thoſe 
ail anfgent faults which age deſtroys, and ſuch as with 
Pp jars grow and get ſtrength. 
1 


tel 6 35- "Tis not enough to aim onely at preſerving 
I tx inces from falliog, but to ſowing too in their minds 
es ertain ſeeds, Which may aid them to riſe again, if 
0n-F ey be ſo unfortunate as to fall. And thele ſeeds are 
the folid truths of religion, principally as to the man- 
xerof re-eſtabliſhing our ſelves in our loſt innocence. 
for, though theſe truths are ſometimes obſcur'd by the 
atoxication of the World, when young Princes begin 
to taſte and reliſh it ; yet they many times break forth 
in afterwards, when it pleaſes God to look on them 
nithan eye of meccy. 


4 
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C 36. It is not onely neceſſary to frame and faſhion, 
$ much as one can, their mind to Vertue ; but it is 
requiſite alſo to give their Bodies a ply and bent there- 
unto: that is, endeavours mult be uſed that their Bodies 
prove not an hindrance to their leading a regular Life ; 
and that they draw them not by their ſway to debau- 
chery and diſorder. 

For we muſt know, that, Man being compoſed of 
Nindand Body, the evil ply and bent that is given 19 
tle latter, during one's Youth, proves often in the 
 F fquelof one's Life a very great hinderance to Vertn-. 
a F Thereare ſfome,who accuſtom themſelves to be ſo flitti» /-. 
"I inpatient, ſo haſty, that they become uncapable «-, 
ay regular imployments. Others prove ſo nice ar 
a” F tender, that they cannot egdure the leaſt trouble ©» 
UF rain. There are ſome who give themſelves vp to en 

&& diſquiets, wherewith they are tormented all thei 
-time, 
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One may ſay, That theſe are faults of the Ming, 
but they have their permanent cauſe in the Body : agg 
that's the reaſon they continue in them, even when the 
Mind appears «bſglutely free fram them. For beholy 
bow, for example ſake, many become ſubject to thes 
irkſome diiquiets. 


$. 37. The content of Mind conſiſts in ating and 
employing it ſelf about ſome pleaſing objett : and the 
intermiſſion or ceſſation of ation, or a more Jangyi 
remiſſe aftion, are the ordinary cauſes of its diſpyſ 
and diſquiet. Hence we grow weary. of our ſelyesin 
ſolitude, becauſe there for the moſt part our thought 
are weak, and the objects we. ſre-make no lively in. 
preſiions on us: for as ſoon as we come to a certain 
degrec of agitation, we ceale to be weary. 

From heace it happens, that thoſe, whoſe Souk 
have been accuſtom'd to be ſtirr'd and ſhaken by live 
and violent motions,become eafily weary of themſelng, 
when the objects preſent do ſtir and agitate thembutz 
little : and for this reaſon thoſe whoare accuſtom'dto 
violent divertiſcinents,great paſſions, and employment 
whereby their Souls have been kept in great motions, 
are much more {abject to it, than others; becauſe their 
Souls have been uſed not to rake: ple..fire but in thek 
violent concuilions. On the other 1ide, thoſe, whok 
Miuds have never heen ſtrongly mov'd, are not for the 
mot part ſubj2& to this irkfomneſs; becauſe common 
objes ſuthce to keep them in an evenneſs of motion, 
which is ſufficient to free them from it. 

Now this iikſ-mneS is not only in the Mind, but ab 
in the Budy : thatis to ſay, 1 his diiguſt of the Souls 
accomparied with a certuln contrattion of the heart 
which is an eftet pertectly corporecal : and theſe two 
motions become ſo }inekt together, that as the mindis 
never ſtruck with theſe diſguſts, but that this corporal 
motion happens the heart ;z ſo, as often as theſe mv 
terial motions happen in the Body, theſe motians and 
thouzhrs of ſadnels and regret offer themſelves to tt 
Mind; in the ſame maager as the Idea of a Man ſtrike 
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Part 1. Nf a Paince. 15 
4s, as ſoon as we hear his Name, becauſe theſe two 
Wdes's are joined and linckt together. 

Although therefore one ſhould through Principles of 
peyotion, quite renounce thoſe great divertiſements 
and agitations of the Soul, which ſpring from ſtrong 
paſſions, yet may he remain ny wats. or while to 
this itkſomneſs ; becauſe being/now mov'd only by 
geaker objects, they cauſe in the Body the ſame con- 
tration of heart, which they heretofore uſed to pro- 
duce there 3 and this ſame motion of the Body brings 
the ame thoughts of ſadneſs, which cauſe this uneaſinels 
of Mind. 

From hence it appears, T hat there is nothing more 
dangerous, than violent divertiſements, and whatſo- 
eerelſe ſtrongly ſtirs and agitates the Soul. For ex- 
cept one continue conſtantly in this agitation, (a _ 
fery often impoſſible, and which would be the greate 
of misfortunes) he is reduced to that paſs, as to be in 
ſome ſort miſerable all his Life ; although this miſery it 
ſelf would prove a greatcr happineſs ro thoſe, who can 
patiently away with it, than that other apparent hap- 
piceſs of their great divertiſements, 


$. 38. The ſame caſe as to all thoſe other paſſions of 
Anger, Impatience, Fear. Each of thele makes its 
impreſſion on the Body, and this impreſſion is afte: - 
wards excited, whether one will or no, when theie 
objects preſent themſelves, and it to ſome degree com 
municates it ſelf to the mind. Thus one of the greateſt 
goods, one can procure toa Prince under ones | uition,- 
is, during his Youth to repreſs the exterior effetts of 
his paſſions, if he cannot abſolutcly be cur*d of them: 
leſt his Body accuſtom it ſelf thereto, and having once 
taken its bent, the redreſs become infinitely more pain- 
ful and difficult. 


& 39. The love of Reading and Books, is a general 
preſervative againſt a multitude of diforders, to which 
Great ones are ſubjet, when they know not how to 
employ themſelyes : Wherefore it cannot be too much 
B 4 inculcated 
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inculcated to young Princes. They ought to be accy, 
ſtom*d to read much themſelves, and hear much rey 
by others, and to have their Souls open'd and inlarg'y, 
that they may take delight therein. They ought er 
to be brought to it by the quality of the Books; x 
thoſe of Hiſtory, Voyages, Geography z which willt 
of no ſmall uſe to them, if they do but habituate then. 


ſelves to paſs their time in reading of them, withoy 
diſguſt and chagrin, 
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Containing many particular Advices, about 
Studies, 


to the higheſt point it is capable of. 

E. SF. 2. lr requires neither memory, imagina- 
tion, nor underſtanding : but it cultivates all theſe, in 
fortifying them by one another. Judgment is help'd by 
Memory, and Memory is refreſh'd by Imagination and 
Judgement. 

$. 3. When either of theſe is wanting, the defect 
muſt be ſupply'd by the reſt. Thus the great addreſs of 
8 Maſter is to apply thoſe under his care to ſuch ſtudies, 


, OP roteigety aims at advancing the Mind 
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as they are naturally moſt inclin'd to. There are ſome 
Children almoſt only to be excerciſed in what depend 
on memory ; becauſe their memories are ſtrong and their 
Judgments weak ; and there are others, who ought 
immediately to be ſer on work about things of judg. 
ment, becauſe they have more of that, than of me- 
mory. 

of Properly ſpeaking, neither Maſters nor out- 
ward inſtruftions they give, make Learners compre. 
hend things, Theſe only expoſe them.to the interior 
liglit of the wind, by which alone they are compre. 
hended. So that when one does not meet with this 
light, inſtrugions prove as uſeleſs, asit would be to 
expoſe and ſhew Pictures inthedark. 

$. 5- Tae greateſt Wits have but limited under- 
ſtandings. ln them there are alwayes ſome cloudy and 
darkſom corners: but the underſtandings of Clfldayn 
are almoſt totally over-caſt, they diſcoxer onely 
tittle glimpſes of light, Sothat the great work con 
in managing theſe ſmall rays, in increaſing them, and 
placing therein whatſoever one - would make them 
comprehend. 

S. 6. Hence it is that *tis fo difficult to give! general 
Rules for the Inſtruction of any one, becauſe they ought 
to be proportion'd to that mixture of light and dark- 
neſs, which is various according to the difference of 
Wits, particularly in Children. We muſt obſerve, 
where day in them begins to break, and thither we 
ought to bring, whatever we wo-1d make them under- 
ſtand : and thus ſeveral ways mult be try*d to get ad 
mittance intotheir Minds ; and in thoſe we mult perſiſt, 
where we find the beſt ſucceſs. 

$. 7. It may nevertheleſs in general be ſaid, That 
the light or knowledge of Children depending very 
much on ſenſe, one-ought, as much as poſſible, faſten 
to {cnſible things the Inſtru&ions that are given them ; 
and, not onely to make them enter by the Ear, but alſo 
by the Eye : there being no ſenſe that makes a more 
lively impreflion on the Soal, ror that forms thereit 
Idea's more diſtin&t and clear. * 
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$. 8. Laying hold on this hint, one may aver, That 
the ſtudy of Geography is very fit for Children, becauſe 
ir depends much on the Senſes, and they may be made to 
ſe by their eyes the ſcituation of Towns and Provinces : 
belides it is pleaſant enovgh, (a neceſſary circumſtance 
not to diſcourage then at the firſt) and needs little of 
riocination, wherein they are moſt deficient at that 


EC. = - 
%. 9+. Biyt to makeithis ſtudy at once both more pro- 
ftable 'and pleaſant, it. is not enough barely to ſhew 


d them in Maps the Names of Towns and Provinces but 


moreover ſeveral Arts and Addreſles are to be uſed, to 
kx.themiin thoir memeries. 

Books may be provided with the Cuts of great Towns, 
which they may peruſe: Children are taken with this 
kind of divertiſement. ' Some remarkable Hiſtory may 
he told of each place, which may rivet it in the me- 
mory. _ One may make them obſerve the Batrle fought, 
the Councils held there, and the Famons Men ſprung 
thence. ' Some thing may be told themetther of Natural 
Hiſtory, if any rarity be there to be found, or of their 
Government, Greatneſs and Trafhque. If the Towns 
be in France, it would rot be amiſs, if one could, to 
let them know the Lord towhom they belong, or the 
Governours they are under. 

F 110. Tothis ſtudy of Geography, there ought to 
be joyn'd a certain little Exercite, which is but a diver- 
tiſement ; yet may much contribute towards the im- 
printing it in their minds; and 'tis this, if one ſpeak 
before them of ſome Hiſtory, be ſure alwayes to ſhew 
them the place of it in the Map. If, for example, the 
Gazette be read-all the Towns 1t ſpeaks of muſt be ſhewr. 
Infice, endeavours muſt benſed ſo to make them mark, 
in their-own Maps, all they ſhail hear faid ; that theſe 
may ſtand them inftead of an arttficial memory, where- 
by not to forget Hiſtorics, as the Hiſtories do the like 
ood office in making ther remember the places where 
they happen'd. 
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8. 11. Beſides Geography, there are yet many other 
uſeful knowledges, which may find admittance, by the 
ſight, into the minds of young Children. 

In the Books. of Lipſiwe are repreſented in PiCtures the 
Engins uſed in War by the Romanes, with their Cloaths, 
Arms, Puniſhments, and ſeveral other things of this 
nature, which may be ſhewn to Children with much 
advantage. For example, they may there ſee what & 
Ram is, what a Buckler , what'a Teftnudo ; how the 
Romane Armies were drawn up , what number their 
Cohortes and Legions conſiſted of,. the Officers of their 
Armies, andan infinity of other curious and delightful 
things, omitting the more intricate. The ſame advan- 
tage alſo may be made of a Bookfcall'd Roma Subterranea, 
and ſome others, where may be ſeen in Cuts, what 
remains of the Antiquities of this Chief City of the 
World. To theſe one may add the Piftures that are to 
be found in the Relations of certain Voyages into the 
Indies and China; wherein are deſcribed the Sacrifices 
and Pagod: of thoſe Wretches: and Children at the ſame 
time may be made to obſerve to what exceſs of folly Man 
may pais, when he follows his own fancy and the dark 
lights of his own mind. 

g. 12, Aldrovandus, or rather his Abridgment by 
Fobnſton, may alſo be uſeful for their profitabie diver- 
tiſement ; provided he who ſhews them have a care to 
tell them ſomething of the nature of the Beaſts not by 
way of Leſſon, but diſcourſe, This Book alſo ought 
to be made uſe of, to let them ſee the Figures and ſhapes 

of the Beaſt they find mention'd either in Books or 
Diſcourſe. | 

$. 13. An ingenions Man by a Tryal with one of 
his own Children, hath lately made it appear, that 
theſe early Years are very capable of learning Anatomy: 

and without doubt ſome general Principles may be 
uſefally ſhown them, if it were for nothing elſe, but 
ro make them remember the Latin Names of the parts 
of Humane Bodies; but one muſt have a care of leading 
them into ſome curioſities that are dangerous in this 
particular. 
S$ 14. 
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$. 14. For the ſame reaſon it would be profitable to 
let them ſee the Portraiftures of the Kings of France, 
of the Koman Emperours, of the Sultans, of great 
Captains, and of the famous Heroes of ſeveral Nations. 
Itis good they ſhould take pleaſure in viewing theſe in 
Books of Pictures, and that they ſhould have recourſe 
thereunto as often as mention thereof is made. For 
all this ſerves to fix notions and ldea's in their me- 
mory. 

F. 13- One ought to endeayour to incline the minds 
of Children to a commendable curioſity of ſeeing things 
that are ſtrange and curious, and incourage them to be 
inquiſitive of the reaſons of whatſoever occurs. This 
Curioſity 1s no fault in their age, becauſe it opens and 
enlarges their minds, and diverts them from many ill 
turns. 

F. 16. Hiſtory may be plac'd amongſt thoſe know- 
ledges, which enter by the eyes, ſince to make one 
remember what is read, uſe may be made of Books of 
Cuts and Pictures. But even when none ſuch can be had, 
yet it bears a great proportion with the capacity of 
Child:ca : and though it depends onely on memory, 
yet it is of great uſe to frame and mould the Judgment. 
-- _ therefore, are to be uſed to make Children 
reliſh it. 

S. 17. Firſt of all therefore they may be furniſh'd 
with a general notion of the Hiſtory of the whole 
World, of the ſeveral Monarchies, and the great 
Changes which have happend ſince it's beginning. To 
do this, the time of irs duration may be divided into 
ſeveral Ages : as from the Creation to the Deluge 
from the Deluge to Abraham ; from Abraham to Moſes ; 
from Moſes to Solomon ;, from Solomon to the return from 
the Captivity of Babylon - thence to ZESUS CHRIST, 
from him to our age: Thus in a general Chronology 
tying together the general Hiſtory of the World. 

F. 18. But here the Hiſtory of the Zew:ſh Nation is 


more particularly to be explicated ro them, and uſe 


thereof muſt be made to ground them firmly betimes in 


the truths of our Faith, as I ſhall declare — 
t 
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It would be good aiwayes to let go hand in hand Hiſto- 
ry, Chronology, and Geography, by ſhewing in Maps 
the places ſpoken of, and afligning whatever is there 
related to its particular age. 

8. 19. Belides theſe Hiſtories, which ought to make 
a part of their ſtudy and Employment, it would not 
be amiſs to tell them ſome Story, out of the courſe of 
their Exerciſe ; and which might ſerve for adivertiſe. 
ment : This may be call d the Story, of the Day, 
and they may be et to repeat it again, to learn them 
how to peak. 

Stories of this kind ought to relate ſome grear ac- 
cident 3 ſome ſtrange rencountre, or remarkable 
example of Vice, Vertue , Miſery, good Fortune, ot 
what is otherwiſe very Exotick. Here fmay be told 
extraordinary Events, Prodigies, Earthquakes, ſwal- 
lowing up whole Towns, Shipwracks, Battles, for- 
reign Laws and Cuſtoms : This exerciſe, being well 
manag'd may teach them what is beſt to be known 
in all Hiſtory ; but one muſt be punCtual herein, letting 
no day ſlip without telling ſome ſtory, and marking the 
day whercon it was told. 

g$. 20. Children are to be taught to fort together 
in their memories Stories that are alike, for they 
will be helps whereby to remember one another. For 
example, it is good they ſhould know all the great 
Armies mentioned in Hiſtories of War ; all the great 
Maſiacres, Plagues ; all remarkable proſperities and 
miſeries; all who have becnexceflive rich, great Con- 
querours, great Captains, fortunate ; or nnſortunate 
tavouritcs who have lived long,who have been ſignalized 
by their extravagancies, great Vices or Vertues. 

$. 21. It would be of great advantage for the Chil- 
dren of Great Perſons to accuſtom them to hear one 
read while they are a dreſſing. This in Perſons of 
Quality takes vp much time, ulia)ly ſpent Without any 
profir, not to ſay with much los and danger, this be- 
ing the time when their Servants take the molt free- 
dom of talk with them. Nevertheleſs by managing ot it 
right, a great dealof Hiſtory and Books of Voyages 
might be read. & 22, The 
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22- The greateſt difhculty occurring in the in- 
{trution of Children, is teaching them the Latix 
Tongue : 'tis a long and dry ſtudy ; and though de- 
pending principally on the memory, it is aſtudy fit for 
their age 3 yet nevertheleſs for the moſt part it diſ- 
courages and diſmays them by being fo laborious and 
long- Wherefore it very often happens that the Chil- 
dren of Great Perſons, being more impatient and lefg 
{udious than others, learn the Latin Tongue to imper- 
feltly in their Youth, as wholly to forget it afterwards ; 
becauſe when they enter into the World, they ſoen- 
tirely give themlelves up to enjoy it, that during a 
long ſpace of time they quite lay aſide all ſorts of Study 
and Reading. Endeavours therefore muſt be ns'd to 
make them ſenſible how great this fault is, and what 
reaſon they will have to repent themſelves thereof, 
when travelling into Foreign Countries, or being viſit- 
ed in their own by ſtrangers, they ſhall find themſelves 
utterly urable to entertain them. They are to be 
made underſtand, that only in their own Countries, 
Gentlemen are to be found who are ignorant of the 
Lain Tongue ; that in Poland, Hungary, Germany, 
Swedeland, and Denmark, all Perſons of Quality cannot 
only underſtand, but readily ſpeak it; andlaſtly, that 
nothing is more ſhameful, than not to _underftand the 
Language of the Church, nor to be partakers of its 
Prayers otherwiſe than the moſt illiterate Peaſants and 
Women; tobe confin'd only to ſuch entertainments as 
thoſe of his own age can afford him, and to be depriv- 
edof that of thoſe great Men, who in their compo- 
ſures ſpeak that Language ; that nothing is perfe&ly 
known when read in Tranfſletions, and that even one 
rezds but little, when reduced to read I ranflations 
only. 

$ 23. The difficulty, and withal neceſſity of Learn- 
ing this Language, hath ſet ſeveral on work to find out 
ſome means whereby toeaſe Children in the ſtudy they 
are toemploy about it. Theſe endeavours have brought 
forth a numerous variety of Methods, whilſt every 
one doth pretend that the Method, he hath found out, 
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is to be preferr'd before all others for teaching the 
grounds of that Tongue. On the contrary, others 
have believ'd that the beſt Method, was to uſe none, 
and that it was beſt toenter new beginners at firſt with 
the Lefcure of Books, without troubling them with the 
thorny difficulties of Grammar. Many have- been of 
Opinion that it was ſooneſt lear*nt by uſe,and that there 
needed only an Obligation of ſpeaking Latin conſtants 
ly, tocome to its knowledge. AMomagne relates, that 
this was the way he was brought to it ; and that by this 
means at the age of ſeven oreight years he ſpake Latin 
in perfeftion. The French, Hollanders, Germans, and 
Teal:ans, have in high eſteem a certain Book, called, 
The Gate of Tongues, Janna Linguarum; where, in a 
continued and connected diſcourſe, all Latin words are 
to be found ; and they fancy to themſelves, that Chil- 
dren, by the learning this Book at the firſt, may be 
brought in-a ſhort time to know the Lats Tongue, 
without the help of reading ſo many other Books. 

$. 24. To pals judgment in one word on theſe ſeve. 
ral ways ef teaching Children Latin ; it is certain, 
that it would be in it ſelf of an extraordinary adyant- 
age to teach by uſe this Language, as vulgar ones are 
taught : but toput this in praCtice hath been found ob- 
noxious to ſo many difficulties, that hitherto it has been 
lookt upon as almoſt impoſſible, at leaſt in regard of 
the common people, which is the worſt of faults. 

For, firſt Maſters are to be found out, who ſpeak 
Latin very well, and this already is a quality very rare; 
and it often happens, that thoſe who are endowed 
with it, are not the fitteſt to inſtruſt Children, ſince 
they may want other qualities that are incomparably 
more neceſſary. Beſides, it is requiſite, that thoſe 
with whom Children, thus to be taught, ſhall converſe, 
ſpeak only Latin to them : Nay at the firſt glanceir 
ſeems that it is with reaſon tobe fear*d, leſt introducing 
this Rule amongſt Children to be bred up together, and 
obliging them to ſpeak Latin amongſt themlelves 
before they know almoſt any thing in the Language, 
ingead of teaching them to ſpeak Latin, one do -- c 
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them to forget both to ſpeak and think ; and alſo leſt 
this ſlavery do not make them ſtupid and doltiſh, by 
the trouble It will put them unto, to expreſs their minds 
and thoughts. 

But, as in matters of this nature experience is to be 
infigitely preferr'd before conjectures and reaſonings, 
the trial which ſome Perſons of worth have lately made 
in the ſight of all Paris ought to perſwade all unbyas'd 
Men, that this way of inſtrufting youth may be of 

t profit; and that the inconveniences that ſome fancy 
there, are either none at all, or not without their re- 
medies- Bur as theſe Perſons did much contribute by 
their skill and care to the ſucceſs this Method had, and 
that they cannot take the charge of any conſiderable 
rmber of Children ; all the diffculties we have ob- 
fry'd have their force yet, in reſpeCt of others. 

C 25. And ſo one muſt be content from amongſt 
the other Methods to chuſe ſuch as may prove the moſt 
beneficial 3 and common ſenſe preſently ſuggeſts that 
thoſe ought to be made uſe of where the Rules of Gram- 
mar are writ in Latin, ſince it is ridiculons to teach 
the rudiments of a Language in that very Tongre 
the Learner is ignorant of, and Which. ought to be 
taught. 

$. 26. Thoſe who would have introduc'd the uſe\of 
certain Tables ſeem to have been deceiv'd by the few 
words and little Paper that's there imploy'd, and have 
fancied to themſelves that it would be as caſie to the 
mind, to comprehend and remember whatſoever was 
there writ down, as it was for the Eyes to ſee and 
run them over. But it is otherwiſe when theſe Tables 
ae to be learnt in particular, the ſeli-ſame difficulties 
dcur as when the ſame things were to be learnt in 
Books; nay, greater than thole; for in them the Ry- 
brick, or colour, that joins the words together, is not 
inatural tye helping the Memory, and which ſticks and 
rewains in the mind. If one or two things were only to 
te remember'd, perchance this Method might be uſeful y 
but there being a great many, the underſtan ling is. daze 
led and confounded. ' Tis therefore abſolutely ncceſlary 
C 9 
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to fix, and ſtay the Memory by ſome Rules monfldn: 


diſtin and preciſe. 
F. 27. The opinion of thoſe, who would have ng 


Grammar at all, is but the fancy of ſome flothful people rac 


who would rid themſelves of the trouble of teaching 
it; and this humour is ſo far from bringing any eaſe ty 
Children,that it incomparably burdens them more, ary 
takes from them a light that would give them prey 
facility to underſtand Books : Beſides, it lays on then 
an Obligation of learning over and over a hundre 
times, what otherwiſe it would have been ſufficient ty 
have learnt once. Thus all things conſidered, it will 
found, that the beſt Method, almoſt, will be, to mak 
all learn exactly the little Rules in French Verſe, thx 
they may afterwards, as ſoon as poſlible, be advanc'dt 
read the Books. 

8. 28. It cannot be denied, but that Janna Lingu 
rum may prove of ſome uſe, yet it is troubleſome t 
burden Childrens Memories with a Book, where noth 
ing is to be learnt, but words, ſince one of the be 
Rules, Which can be follow'd in the inſtruction 
Children, isto join ſeveral advantages together, an 
to endeavour, that the Books, which they ſhall k 
made to read for to learn thence Languages, may al 
ſerve to mould their Soul and frame their Judgmentan 
Morals; and for this end that Book can contribute ns 
thing. Beſides, it is rare to find ſo obſtinatea dil- 
gence as is requiſite to learn it all : I believe therefor, 
that this Book may be of more profit for Maſters tha 
teach, than Children that learn ; and it may be wh 
beneficial to thoſe to teach theſe others in diſcourſe, 8 
occaſion ſhall ſerve, the particular Names of each Ar 
and Profeſſion, which he may have at hand by readin; 
this Book, without being obliged to learn them in par 
ticular by a troubleſome and tedious ſtudy. 

S 29. *'Tis a general and moſt neceſſary advice fot 
Maſters, that they be perfe&tly ready in what tht) 
ought to teach Children, and that they think it oo 
enough, that they have barely in their Memories whit 
they are to inculcate:for,one may lay hold on a one 
ayoure 


find 
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morffyourable occaſions to ſhew Children what one knows 


'e 


Aaly well, nay, occaſions may be ſtarted when one 
ſes, and infinitely better fitted to the Learners ca- 


opl ſracity, when freely without any effort the Teacher 
chingh finds at hand what he is to ſay. 
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F. 30. According to what has been ſaid, Children 
my be taught, even in their infancy, a number of 
Lein words according to the order of that Eook, by 
naning chem in Latin whatſoever they either ſee or 
know. To this may be added the Etymologies of ſeve- 
nlwords ; theſe may help to make them be remember'd 3 
tefides they often contain ſome conſiderable pieces of 
atiquity, and by little and little, beating very fre- 
qently on their Ears, they get ſettled in their Memo- 
ries without any force or ſtriving of the underſtand- 


108. 

T 31, The great ſecret of teaching Children to 
underſtand Latin, is to make them begin as ſoon as 
poſſible one can, to read Books, and to exerciſe them 
ery much in tranſlating them into their Mother 
Tongne. But. tothe end this kind of ſtudy may be ſer- 
iceable to mould their u1:derſtanding, judgment and 
manners, it will not be amiſs to obſerve theſe follow- 
ing Rules. 

F 32. Nothing at all ought to be learnt by heart 
dy Boys, but what is admirable ; wherefore it is no 
good Cuſtome to make them get off Book whole intire 
Books, becauſe all in them is not equelly good, Yirgil 
nevertheleſs may be excepted our of thoſe Authors 
which are only to be learnt by parcels, at leaſt ſome 
of his Books, as the 2. 4. and 6. of his» /£xtis : but as 
to other Authors, jadgment 1s to be us'd ; otherwiſe 
by confuſedly minvling what is common with what is 
excellent, inſtead of making them be equally remem- 
bred, they will come to be all equally forgotten. There- 
fore in Cicero, Titus Livins, Tacitns, Seneca, choice is 
to be made of ſoms il'uſtrious places 3 that it may be 
lok't on as a matter of importance not to remember 
them, and it may ſuffice to make Children get off Po»k 
hich 2s thefe. The !ike o_ ts to be mace in Pcets, 
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as Catullu, Horace , Ovid , Seneca, Martial, Stain, 
Clandiar, Auſonirs. It would not be amiſs to mak 
them learn ſomething of each, whereby their different 
Charaters may be known , taking in amoneſt then 
the latter Poets, as Buchanan, Grotins, Heinſin, Bard, 
Bourbon, 

F. 33. This advice is of greater moment than ore 
would imagine, and it will be uſeful not only to eak 
the Memories, but alſo to frame the Minds and Style 
of Children. For what is got by heart ſinks jntg 
their Memories, and becomes as ſo many Moulds, an 
Patterns, by which their thoughts ſhape themſelig 
when they would expreſs their minds z ſo that wheq 
theſe are good andexcellent, there's a kind of neceſſity 
that they deliver themſelves in a nobleelevated ſtrain, 

&. 34- By areaſon quite contrary to this, it happen; 
that certain people, that have good wits, and who 
reaſon well enough , nevertheleſs ſpeak and write 
meanly. This comes from their having been ill-ic 
ſtructed in their Youth, ard that their Memories hare 
been filld with ill forms of ſpeech, and theyac 
cuſtom'd to deliver what they ſpoke in an ill drek 
A Printer who had only Gothick CharaCters, would 
only Print in thoſe Letters, let the Piece in the Pref 
be never ſo good. One may in the like manner ſay « 
thoſe people, that their minds being only furniſht with 
Gothick Moulds, their thoughts always putting on the 
dreſs of ſuch like expreſſions, appear alwayes ina Gv- 
_ or Scholaſtick garb, which they cannot lay 
aſide, 

C. 35. There are ſome Books to be read, others to 
be got by heart. Cicero in Colledges is uſually mad 
choice of to be thus learnt, whilſt they read him there 
but little, whereas the quite contrary is to be done. 
For in him there is not that number of lively and glit- 
tering places, which ought to be commended to Memo- 
ry, whereas there is an infinity of others largely dif 
cuſs'd, and admirably written, which ought to be 
read: Nay, his works which are there got off Book, 


to Wit, his Orations, excepting three or four, a" : 
c 
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leaſt value, Whereas his Philoſophical Books, his Tuſcalar 
Queſtions, thoſe of the Nature of the Gods, of Divina« 
tions, his Offices, his pieces of Friendſhip, Old age, and 
even his EpeſHes, are incomparably more beneficial, and 
proper to frame the minds and ſtyle of Children. His 
Books, de Oratore, are exquiſite, but writ in a long- 
winded ſtyle, and fo ill to be imitated, it being a matrer 
of difficulty in writing Latiz to maintain ones ſelf for 
any while in along periodick ſtrain. 

C 36. Rhetorick ought to be learnt by ſtadyirg 
friſtatle and Quintilian ;, but very much of theſe Ay- 
thors may be laid aſide : for in the firſt book of Ars/fotle's 
Rhetorick there are many uſeleſs Chapters ; whatſoever 
Quintilian has concerning the ancient eloquence of the 
Bar is very intricate, as is alſo his whole ſeventh Book 
and Chapter de Statibue. It may alſo be ſaid of this 
Writer, that what he has of moſt confiderable belongs 
notproperly to Rhetorick, as his firſt and laſt Books ; 
allthoſe names of figures, all thoſe places whence Ar- 
euments may be drawn, all thoſe Enthymemes and 
Epicheremes never advantaged any; and if at all they 
are to be learnt, one ought at the ſame time to learn 
that they are of very ſmall worth. 

F. 37. All things in the inſtitution of Princes ought 
totend towards Morality, as has been ſaid in the firſt 
part; and with eaſe this Rule may be followed in what 
ſhould be taught them of Rhetorick : For, true Rhe- 
torick is grounded on true Morals, ſince it ought al- 
ways to ſettle and imprint in the hearer a lovely and 
2greeable Idea of him who ſpeaks, and to make the 
Orator paſs for a Man of worth ; and this ſuppoſes, 
that *tis known in what conſiſts worth, and what thoſe 
_ are, that make us be beloy*'d. Whoſoever by 
peaking draws on himſelf Contempt and Hatred, ſpeaks 
ill : and this Rule lays an Obligation of ſhunning what- 

er may reliſh of Vanity, Lightneſs , Ill-nature, 
Meanneſs, Brutiſhneſs, Impudence, and generally of 
whatſoever imprints the notion of any vice or defe& 

of mind. 
C2 & 38. 
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- 20 Of the Education Part 1, 
8. 38: ' For example, there is a certain touch 4 
Vanity, Afﬀectation, and too tender a deſire of G 
in Pliny the younger, wherewith his Letters are ble 
miſhed, ( though otherwiſe never ſo well writ ) an 
which makes the very ſtrain of them naught ; becavs 
we cannot conſider their Author, but asa light and van 
Fellow. The ſame faulr renders Cicero's Perſon cop. 
temptible at the ſame time we admure his Eloquenc 
No Man of honour would deſire to reſemble Hara, 
and Martial in their malienity and impudence. Noy, 
£0 raiſe in others the like Idea's of one's ſelf, is to n 
againit crue Rhetorick, aswell as true Morality, 

$. 39. There are two kinds of excellencies in Els 
quence, 2nd Children ought to be brought thoroughh 
acquainted with them both. T he one conſiſts in flouriþ 
ing ſolid thoughts, but ſach as are extraordinary, an 
ſurprizing : Lucan, Seneca ard Tacitms, are full icaught 
with Beauties of this kind. £ | 

On the contrary, the other conſiſts not at all in the 
rare and far-fetcht thoughts, but in a certain natur! 
air, in a certain eaſe, but elegant and delicate ſimph 
City ; which ſets not the mind on the rack, preſents; 
with nothing but common Images, but thoſe agreeab} 
and lively, 2nd which knows ſo well to follow and wat 
on the Readers thoughts in all his motions, that it nee 
fails to Propoſe in each thing it treats, ſuch obje@s x 
are able to move him z it never miſſes to expreſs thak 
paſſions and ſentiments which ought to be excited: b 
what it repreſents. This is the beauty and excellee 
of Terence and Virgil. And it may be gather, thi 
this ſtrain is more difficult than the other, ſince then 
have been no Writers who have left their followes 
at a greater diſtance behind them, than theſe two, 

Nevertheleſs, "tis this beauty which creates all agrt 
ableneſs and ſweetneſs that's found in civil Converſation 
and on this ſcore 'tis of more conſequence to makeit 
relifh with thoſe we mſtrutt, than that other made 
of high thoughts which are much leſs in uſe. 
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Part IT. Nf a Piince. 31 
If we know not how to intermix this natural un- 
affefted beauty with that of great C—_—_— we run 
the hazard of writing and ſpeaking perfectly il}, by en- 
deayouring to do both too well ; nay the more of wit 
ane hath, the oftner he ſhall fall into this vitious ſtrain. 
For it is Wit that makes one fall on this pointed way of 
nritiog, whoſe CharaQter is of all others the moſt un- 
ful. Let the thoughts and ſentences be never ſo 
£1 and quaint in themſelves, yet they weary and op- 
the mind if they be roo numerons, or brought in 
where the matter requires them not. Seneca, who is 
admirable, when conlider'd by parts, tyres one when 
read conſequenter : and I believe that as Quintilian hath 
fid with reaſon, that he abounds with grateful faults, 
dhundat dulcibus vitiis, one may alſo ſy with as much 
reaſon, thar he is full of diſagreeable excellencies, be- 
cauſe of their numerouſnels, and the deſign he all along 
makes appear of ſaying nothing plainly, but of turn- 
jngall into points and being every where ſententious. 
Nofault ought to be inculcated to Children more than 
this, when ſomewhat advanc'd, becauſe none deprives 
them more of the fruit of ſtudies, in what concerns 
Language and Eloquence. 
$. 40. ASI have faid before, all onght to be levell'd 
at the right framing and faſhioning the judgment of 
Children, and at the. imprinting in their mind, and 
ing in their heart, the Rules of true Moralicy. 
ons ought from all things to be taken to inſtruct 
them therein z yer may one nevertheleſs put in praCtice 
certain exerciſes which look more dire&ly that way. 
And firſt one muſt endeavour to eſtabliſh and ground 
them well in Faith, and tc fortifie them againſt the 
Maxims of Libertiniſm and prophanencſs, which have 
too great a vogue in Princes Courts. Not that Re- 
ligion ought to be ſubmitted to T ryals of that Age, 
but they muſt be brought acquainted with its proofs, 
without almoſt letting them conſider the reaſons given 
3 fuch ; and they are to be accuſtom'd to look on Li- 
bertines, and the prophane, as the great Impertinences 
of Mankind. 
C 4 They 
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They are to be made obſerve, as well in themfelyg 
as others, the horrible corruption of the heart of Ma 
in all things 3 his vanity, his injuſtice, his ſtupidity, 
this brutiſhneſs, his miſery ; and hence they .muſt þ; 
brought to underſtand the great neceſſity of reforming 
nature : Theyare to be taught, how Men, whilſt they 
have ſonght ſeveral remedies for their maladies, hay 
. only found out the greatneſs of their evils, and their 
own impotency of curing them : that ſince no remedy 
could be procur'd from Reaſon, it was to be learnt fron 
Relizion, that is, from God himſel6 They muſt þe 
to'd that this Religion diſcovers to us, all at once, the 
origine of all our miſeries (by acquainting us with the 
two ſtates of Man, viz. his innocency and fall) which 
Philoſophers of old in vain have ſought for; and that 
at the ſame time it teaches us their remedy, to wit, our 
redemption by FESUS CHRIST. They muſt be made 
to obſerve, that this Religion is the ancienteſt of al 
other; that it has always beenin the World; thatii 
has been preſerv'd amongſt a particular people, who 
with a proJigious care have kept the Book wherein it 
is contain'd. The Wonders of this Nation are tohe 
extoll'd before 'em, and the certainty laid open of the 
Miracles of Moſes, which were done in the light of (x 
hundred thouſand Men, who would have given him the 
lye, had he been ſo bold as to feign, or afterwards to 
write them in a Book, the moſt offenſive and injurious, 
that can he imagin'd, to that People who was to pre- 
ſerve it, ſince every-where it lays open their infidelity 
£nd hainous Crimes. 

They are to be told, that this Book doth foretel the 
coming of a Mediator and Saviour, and that all the 
Religion of this People did conſiſt in the expeRing and 
prefiguring him by the whole body of their ceremonies; 
That the coming of this Saviour hath been told by a 
continued ſucceilion of miraculous Prophets, who hare 
appear'd from tinie to time to admoniſh the World 
thereof - and who have mark't and ſet down the time 
and principal Circumſtances of his Life and Death: 
That he atcer this came at the time foretold ; that he 

Wi 
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was not acknowledg'd by the Jews, becauſe the Prophets 
having ſpoken of two comings of this Saviour, one in 
humility and poverty, the other in ſplendor and glory, 
they only fixt their thoughts on this latter, which was 
the cauſe that hindered them from Knowing him when 
he came poor and humble. They are to be made to 
comprehend the reaſons of this way of proceeding 
of our Saviour FES US CHRIST. The Won- 
ders of his Life muſt be explicated to them, and 
the certainty of his ReſurreCtion laid open; to teſtifies 
which, all that were witneſſes thereof underwent 
Martyrdom : To theſe muſt be added the Miracles 
wrought by the Apoſtles, the deſtruction of Jeruſalem 
foretold by our Saviour, the dreadful puniſhment of 
the 7ews, the Converſion of the Genrs/es; fo that in leſs 
than an hundred and fifty years the Faith of FESUS 
CHRIST was ſpread over the whole World, even a- 
mongſt the moſt barbarous Nations, (as St. Juſtin ex- 
preſly obſerves in his Dialogue againſt Tr:phor ; ) and 
laſtly, that the 2dmirable force of this Religion has 
ſbliſted and encreaſed notwithſtanding the unheard of 
cruelties us'd by Men to deſtroy it. 

Theſe things being timely rooted in the minds of 
Children, makes them proof againſt all the Diſcourſes 
of Libertines, and lets them ſee, that they proceed 
only from ignorance and brutiſhneſs. 

F. 41. There appear'd lately in publick, a Book 


| Whereof this diſcourſe is only an abridgment ; and 


which perhaps is one of the nſcfulleſt that can be put in- 
to the hands of a Prince who has wit and good parts. 
'Tis the Colleftion of the thoughts of ' Monſieur Paſcal. 
Beſides the advantage they may thence reap to ground 
themſelves wellin the truce Religion, by reaſons which 
will appear to them ſo much the more ſolid, as they 
ſhall be the more thoroughly underſtood : beſides the 
deep impreſſion it leaves, that nothing is more ridicu- 
lous than vainly to boaſt of Lihertiniſm and Irreligion, 
a thing of greater importance for Great ones, than can 
well be believ'd : Belides all this, it is writ in ſo great, 
ſoelevated a ſtrain, and at the ſame time ſo plain _ 
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far from afteftation, that nothing is more proper to 
faſhion their minds,and to give them a reliſh and Idea of 
a Nobleand natural way of writing and ſpeaking : 

F. 42. The delign Monſieur Paſcal had to confine 
himſelf to Proofs, drawn either from the cognizance 
of Man, or from the Prophets, or from various re- 
marks on Scripture, is the cauſe no others have been 
found amongſt his Papers; and ir is certain that he 
had an Averſion from Abſtratt and Metaphyſical reaſons 
ings, employ'd by many toeſtabliſh the truths of Faith; 
yet did he not pals the like ſentence oa ſome other 
more ſenſible Proofs which may ſerve for the ſame pur- 
poſe. On the contrary he was fully perſwaded that 
the Proof drawn from the incapacity, matter is in to 
think, was very ſolid, and that it ſhzw'd manifeſtly the 
Soul was not material, but a ſubſtance of another kind 
diſtinct from Body. Perhapz, had he had leiſure to 
have brought his deſigns to perfection, he would have 
plac'd this Proof as well as others of the ſame nature, 
in their full light. 

But as it is a matter of the higheſt importance to 
eſtabliſh Princes firmly in the true Religion, ſo that no 
means ought to be neglefted that can contribute rhere- 
untoz fo it ſeems that proſecuting this deſign, one 
may, with profit, make uſe of all thoſe natural reaſons, 
which are clear and ſolid, by inſinuating them fo into 
their minds, that they ſhall not be aware of the hidden 
deſign. The Proofs which are drawn hence, viz. that 
the underſtanding clearly ſees that it is impoſlible,matter 
and motion ſhould be neceſſiry and eternal*beings, that 
matter ſhould think, know it ſelf, and generate a Spi- 
rit ; are perfectly of this kind,and others may be drawn 
from the order and newneſs of the World proper 
enough to work on all ſorts of nnderſtandings. The 
inconveniency that may here be alledg'd, that theſe 
kinds of Proofs lead us only to know a God, but not # 
JESUS CHRIST our only Redeemer,is not conſiderable 
in regardiof the greateſt pzrt of the World : For all 
'the Points of Religion are for the moſt part made up 
into one intire Body ; all is either receiv'd, or all aps 
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ed ; ſo that faſtning on Men ſome one part, the whole 
Body of Tenents which it contains 'for the moſt part 
goes along with it. 

$. 43+ It is St, Baſil's advice that Children ſhould 
tearn ſentences out of the Proverbs and Books of Wiſ- 
dm, to ſanfcifie their Memories by the word of God, 
and to inſtruct them in the Principles of Morals. Per- 
haps this Praftice may be usd with profit, bat at the 
fame time they ought to be ſo explicated as to raiſe in 
them a great Idea of Holy Writ, and to make them 
ſenſible of the infinite treaſures of light contained 
therein. Perhaps by this means a care might be pro- 
vided againſt a great and frequent malady of Great 
ones, which makes them diſrelifh and contemn Scrip- 
ture for the apparent meanneſs, and obſcurity of ex- 
preſſions wherein it has pleas'd God Almighty to in- 
yolve the truths it contains. 

$ 44. To theſe Sentences gather'd ont of the Pro- 
verbs, others may be added, drawn ovt of Heathen 
Writers ; and of theſe, one will be enough to learn on 
a day. This PraQtice continued during the courſe of 
ſereral years, will ſuffice to make them remember the 
beſt ſayings of Poets, Hiſtorians,and Philoſophers : and 
by it, one may have the- means to cull ſuch out as may 
be moſt proper to corrett their faults, which hereby 
they may coue to know, being thus plac'd before their 
Eyes in a ſweet agrecable way, and without exaſpera- 
ting of them. 

$. 45- It would be a piece of too much rigor to de+ 


| barabſolutely Children the reading of Heathen Authors, 


ſince even theſe contain many uſeful things - But it is the 
Maſter's part to know how to make them ſpeak like 


- Chriſtians, by his manner of explicating them. In 


them are to be found Maxims entirely true, and theſc 
are Chriſtian Maxims of themſelves, fince all truth 
comes from and belongs to God Almighty. Theſe 
therefore ought only to be approv'd without more ado; 
or elſe it muſt be ſhewn that Chriſtian Religion carries 
them yet much further, and makes us dive deeper into 
the truth of them. There are others which are falle 
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1 the Mouth of Heathens, but are very true and very 
ſolid in the Mouth of - Chriſtians : And this it is x 
Maſter ought well to diſtinguiſh by laying open the 
vanity of Heathen Philoſophy, and oppoſing therennty 
the ſolidity of the Principles of Chriſtian Religion, 
Laſtly, there are ſome that are abſolutely falſe, and the 
falſity of theſe ought to be manifeſted by ſolid, and 
clear Reaſons. Thus whatſoever is in theſe Books will 
be profitable, and they will become Books of Devotion 
and Piety: ſince uſe may be made of the errours they 
contain to make known the oppoſite truths, and to 
make one comprehend more fully the horrible blindneſ 
to which the underſtanding of Man is reduc'd by Sin, 
and the great neceſſity of the light of God's grace to 
diſſipate that darkneſs. . 

But to underſtand more fully, how theſe three things 
may be put in praftice, viz. how 1. To heighten the 
Sentiments of the Heathens by Chriſtian truths ; 2. How 
todeclare their falſity when utter'd by them, and their 
truth when ſpoken by Chriſtians: 3. How to ſhew the 
vanity and illuſion of all their Philoſophy , I hare 
thought it an Obligation to put forth an Eſſay on one 
of the beſt Books of Seneca, which is That he made on 
the Shortneſs of Man's Life, by refleting on ſeveral 
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cular explication is to be found of ſeveral Points 
in the precedent Diſcourſes. ) 


Refletions on Seneca's Book of the thortneſs of 
Man's Lite. 


herein is ſeen the uſe, one ought to make of the Writings of 
Heathen Philoſophers. 


SENEC 4 

» A JOR pars mortalium de Naturz ma- 
A lignitate conqueritur, quod in exiguum 
” evi gignimur,quodque tam velociter, tam 
"* rapide dati nobis temporis ſpacia decurrent 
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&« Quid de rerum Natura querimur ? 1Ila ſe benigne 
« oeflit z vita, fi ſcias uti, longa eſt. 

The greateſt part f Mankind accuſes Nature of malignit 
for baving brought them intothe World to live ſo little ther,, 
and that the time ſhe has beſtow'd on them paſſes ſo ſwiftly 
away But theſe camplaints are not juſk, Nature hath 
dealt favourably with us ; our Life is long enough, if ne 
_ know how to uſe it right, 


REFLECTION. 


The common fort of Mankind complain of the ſhort. 
neſs of Life, and to theſe complaints Philoſophers 
oppoſe themſelves. They lay to their charge the time 
they ſpend idlely, and maintain,that Life is long enough 
if it be well managed. They ſet forth the vanity of 
the greateſt part of Men's employment, and exagge- 
rate their fottiſhneſs in beſtowing all their time on 
other Peoples affairs, and reſerving none to themſelves. 
Seneca, amongſt others, triumphs in the preſent Trea. 
tiſe on this ſcore. To hear the tone and confidence, 
wherewith they ſpeak, one would think they had all 
the reaſon in the World and it is true they lay the blame 
on what really deſerves it. Nevertheleſs the truth is, 
That had we no other lights than ſuch as Nature holds 
forth, we ought on the contrary to ſay, that the Vul- 
gar are in the right, and the Philoſophers in the wrong, 
To fay the truth, the Life of Man is too ſhort, and no 
wayes ſuffices for thoſe very things, for which Philo- 
ſophers would employ it. They bid me ſearch, by 
reaſoning the true end to which I ought to dire all my 
ations ; that I ſhould correct all the Errours that the 
prejudices of my Childhood or Examples of debaucht 
Perſons have imprinted in my mind : That I ſhould 
ſquare all things according to the Rules of Truth ; that 
I ſhould tame my Paſſions, and have always preſent be- 
fore my eyes ſuch reaſons as may free me from the falſe 
impreſlionsof deceitful objefts. A thouſand Lives like 
mine will not ſuffice to bring a work of this nature to 
perfection, | 

But 
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But why therefore,ſay they,loſe you ſo much time?why 
are your thoughts ſo diſperſt, and you ſo much out of 
your ſelf ? What matters it whether I loſe my time or 
no, if I become not happier in managing of it better ? 
But how do you pretend that I ſhould gather my 
thoughts together, and redreſs that diſſipation, where- 
of you accuſe me? I confeſs it is one of my greateſt 
evils and my whole Life is not ſufficient to cure it. 
| feel an impetuous inſtin&t which hurries me out of my 
lf; 1 find nothing in me wherewith I am fatisfied ; 1 
muſt have groſs thoughts to employ and free my ſelf 
from an irkſom reſtleſneſs. All theſe ſubtle and nice 
conſiderations, wherewith they ſtore my head, flip a- 
way forthwith, to make place for more ſenſible ones, 
which ſeize more ſtrongly on-me ; before that I ſhall 
be accuſtomed to buſie my ſelf with theſe Spiritual and 
Philoſophical Idea's, Death will have put me out of 
poſſibility of uſing them. 

There is therefore more truth in the complaints of 
the Vulzar, than in the vanity of Philoſophers, and 
accordingly when they would ſpeak fincerely, they find 
themſelves obliged ro ccmplain of the ſhortreſs of 
Life. We ſpend all our Life, ſays Seneca , in continual 
wanderings, a'though it would prove too ſhort, ſhould we em- 
play alt its dayes and nights to bring our Minds to perſettion. 
There is nothing but Chriſtian Religion that can give 
any real comfort, for the ſhort ſpace of our Lives. 
It appoints not Man to learn Sciences, nor would even 
raiſe him to a perfection free from all defetts : Ir pre- 
tends not we ſhould acquire Vertue by our own ſtrength, 
but by the infuſion of God's Holy Spirit. Now who 
can complain that Life is not long enough for this. 

Our Liſe is almoſt too ſhort for any Exerciſe, for at- 
taining to any Art or profciſion. We live not long 
enough to become either good Painters,good Architets, 
good Phyſicians, good Lawyers, good Philoſophers, 
good Captains, good Princes ; but we live long enongh 
to become good Chriſtians: And the reaſon is,we are not 
ſent hither into the Wortid to be either Painters, Phy- 
ſicians, or Philoſoplicts ; but our errand is to be 
Chriſtians, SENEC &. 
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49 Of the Education — Part 111, 
SES CA 


&« Pleroſfq; nihil certum ſequentes, vaga & inconſtang, 
& & {ibi diſplicens levitas per nova conlilia jaftavit. 

The greateſi part of Mankind propoſe to themſelves w 
certain end of living : they permit themſelves to be carried 
up and down by a flitting inconſtant levity : They are a. 
ways ill pleas'd with their preſent ſtate, and toſſd to and 
fro by a continual viciſſuude of new deſigns. 


REFLECTION. 


Theſe People do alwayes well to abandon the pur. 
ſuit of what they ſonght after. Their miſery is, that 
they forthwith fall in queſt of ſomething elſe that de. 
ſerves as little their inquiry. *Tis unjuſt to blame them 
for being diſpleasd with themſelves : they are only 
blamezble that they are not always ſo. They are not 
light and inconſtant becauſe they leave off their Enter- 
priſes, but becauſe they frame new ones. In fine, Man 
is ſo milerable, that in ſome ſort inconſtancy is his 
greateſt vertue ; becaule by it he ſhews that there re- 
mains yet in him ſome remnants of that Grandeur, 
which prompts him to diſreliſh things that deſerve not 
his eſteem or affection. 


SENEC A. 


& Omnes deniq ; ab infimis ad ſummos pererrant : 
« Hic advocat ; hic adeſt : Ile periclitatur, ille de- 
&« fendit ; ille judicat*: Nemo { fibi vindicat: aliusin 
& alium conſumimur. 

Conſider how Men from the loweſt Condition to the higeſ 
paſs away their time : Some procure others to manage their 
alf airs ,, others undertake the manavement of them *: thi 
Mants accuſed, that defends himſelf, a third ſits as Tuage 
No body thinks on, or lives for himſelf, We tatally waſte and 
conſume our ſelves one for another. 
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REFLECTION. 


If there were no other Life but this, as Seneca almoſt 
thought, he was in the wrong to blame them. Theſe 
Men are as pleaſed with this noiſe and tumult, as Philo- 

in their greateſt repoſe. They dye with as 
much conſtancy, or rather with as little ſenſe and fear 
of Death. Truths become falſities in the mouths of 
ſhiloſophers , becauſe they ſpoil and corrupt them. 
Tis bur fit we ſhould free our ſelves from the turmoil 
of the World, and think on our own affairs, provided 
thoſe thoughts produce any ſolid good ; and on this 
fore, Chriſtians have reaſon to forſake it : But if we 
receive no greater advantage by being alone, than in 
companys It is all out, as good to be there as with ones 


SENECA. 


« Non eſt quod iſta officia cuiquam imputes, quoni- 
© amquidem cum illa faceres, non eſle cum aligquo vole- 
© bas, ſed tecunt non poteras. 

To ought nct to pretend that others are oblis'd ta you for 
the ſervices you do them : For it 1s not ont of a deſire of be- 
whining them that you do theſe things, 'tis becauſe you camot 
be with your ſelf alone. 


RELECTION. 


This is a pretext almoſt always to juſtifie ingratitude, 
One would think that we incur an obligation to ſuch 
onely as have on ſer purpoſe obliged us, and not to ſuch, 
&% hunting after their own pleaſure and profit, have 
by chance light on us in their way. Farewel Grati- 
tade, if this be a rule. But to retain it amongſt us, 
remuſt conſider the good deed done, without fearch- 
lng into its cauſe and origine : For ſhonld we rifle 
there, we ſhould find all things-for the moſt part ſo 
corrupt, that our gratitude would wholly be .extin- 
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42 Of the Education Part I] 


Wherefore, where acknowledgment is due, we ought 
not to ſubtilize too much z it will by being too niceh 
ſifted quite vaniſh away. 


SENECA. 


” © Omnia tanquam mortales timetis z omnia tanquay 
&« immortales concupiſcitis, | 

You fear all things as being mortal ; you eovet all a4 if yu 
Were never to dye. 


REFLECTION. 


Thereaſon of this, is, that Man is both mortal an 
immortal, He is immortal according to the inſtituti 
on of his Nature, and mortal by its corruption : hi 
fear ſpeaks him mortal and miſerable : His unbounded 
delires prove his immortality. 


SENECA 


* Potentiſſhimis & in altum ſublatis hominibus exc: 
© dere yoces videbis, Guibus otium optent. 

It often happens that Men in the greateſt power and eltvs 
tion, let ſlip words by which they give the World to kan, 
that they want, and deſire repoſe and quiet. 


REFLECTION. 


It is becaufe real Happineſs conſiſts therein. Arc 
if the quiet of this Life be unable to ſatisfie thoſe who 
enjoy it, 'tis becauſe Happineſs conſiſts not in the re 
poſe and quiet of this Life. 


SENEC A. 


«© Tanta viſa eſt res otium, ut illam, quia uſu no 
« poterat » Cogitatione preſumeret. ( He ſpeaks 9 
« Auguſtus. ) 
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Quiet uſo great a good, that thoſe wha could net eff ctue- 
ly enjoy it, were glad to take atafte thereof by their thoughts 
and imagination. 


REFLECTION. 


This ſeems eaſie to be done : Such-like thoughts are 
not groubleſome ; they leave us the free enjoyvaent of 
Greatneis , and in ſome fort joyn together all the 
advantages of repoſe with thoſe of Fortune. But let 
ancceſſity of chuling intervene, it will ſoonappear that 
on a corrupted Soul Greatneſs works with raoreattra- 
iveneſs than repoſe. 

Thus Men pleaſe themſelves in forming Idea's either 
of States of Life, which they would not effectively. un- 
dertake, or of Vertues they would never practiſe, to 
the end they may take Pride in theſe glorious Repre- 
fntations, and fancy themſelves f:ch and ſich, whilft 
they remain in the condition where their concupiſcence 
has a mind to Place them. .Do you 44h zne, fayes Seneca, 
why 1 would bave a Friend? *T becauſe 1 would have one 
for mhom 1 might lay down my Life: Ut habeam pro quo. mori 
paſim. This ſentiment is great and elevatcd, and, as 
ſuch, mighty pleaſing to a Soul full of Vanity : Bur ler 
him alone, he will find means to free himſelf from 
Death z he will never full into the occaſion of dying. 
In the mean time being out of danger, he pleaſes him- 
klf with this thought, which lays before his eyes all 
thoſe praiſes he might deſerve by this Heroick deed he 
never Will do. 


SENECA 


6 Plures, cum alits fceliciſſimi viderentur, ipſi in fe 
* teſtimonium dixerunt, peroſi omnem aFum 2nnorum 
& faorum- Sed his querelis nec alios mutayeru't, ncc 
* ſeiplos. Nam cum verba crumperent, alfettus ad 
# conſuetudincem relabuntur. 

There are many who appearing moſt happy, have never» 
theleſs born witneſs againſt themſelves, by deteſting the tur- 
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moil of their paſt Life. But theſe complaints have neither 
produced any change in themſelves, nor others ;, for after al 
their talk they have been hurried by their paſſions back again 
to their old wonted wayes. 


REFLECTION. 


Diſcourſes of this nature are uſually made during the 
intervals of paſſions; but thoſe once weakned again, 
they are laid aſide and forgot. In Man nothing is per. 
manent, nothing alwayes preſent, neither Paſtion nor 
Reaſon ;and in this are to be found the greateſt miſtakes 
of Ancient Philoſophers : They thought that by furniſh 
ing Men with fair Reaſons againſt the fear of Death, 
Poverty, and Pain, they could make them reſiſt 2] 
the impreſſions of theſe objefts. But here lurks a 
double errour : firſt, in believing that Man guides 
himſelf by Reaſon, whereas he is lead by Paſſion which 
domineers over him : Secondly, in imagining that Rea- 
ſons can alwayes be preſent z whereas the Soul, being 
uncapable of a conſtar:t application thereunto, is ne- 
ceſſitated to forget them, to think for the molt part no 
longer on them, whence paſſions have leave to play their 
part and carry the day. 


SENEC F. 


« Tota vita diſcendumeſt mori. 
We ought to employ our whole Life un learning how to dye 


REFLECTION. 


He ſo highly eſteem'd this ſentence, that he repeats it 
every-where. Hoc quotidie, ſayes he in another place, 
meattare, ut poſſis equo animo vitam relinquetre. Fac tibi ju- 
cundam vitam, 0mnem pro illa ſollicitudinem deponenas, lays 
he ina third, Nothing is more ſolid than this thought 
in the mouth of a Chriſtian. He has reaſon to concern 
himſelf for that moment, which is to decide his Eterni- 


ty : but nothing is more vain, than it, in the mouth of 
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a Heathen, who has neither fear, nor hope for another 
Life. What needI, ſays our Heathen, trouble my ſelf 
with theſe melancholy thoughts ? perhaps I ſhall dye 
on the ſuddain without reflefting on death, and ſo 
ſhall have no need of a reſolute conſtancy. At the 
worſt, what great matter is it, if three or four be wit- 
neſs of my impatience and moans !ina quarter of an 
hour I ſhall ceaſe to be in regard of them, as they alſo 
ſhall in reſpe&t of me. And does this deſerve the trouble 
of a whole Life, wearied and worn out with continual 
thoughts of Death ? 

In fine, Philoſophers commanded what was impoſlible 
to be done, whilſt on one hand they bade us live with- 
out any anxious care of Life ; and on theother they 
painted this very Life out asour only good. 

Love is the very Fountzin-head of pleaſure, and of 
fear ; and it is impoſſible it ſhould not bring forth theſe 
two paſſions. To be free from the fear of Death, we 
muſt not be in love with Life, nor eſteem it agreeable, 
Thus as Chriſtian Religion alone can take from us the 
love of Life, ſo it alone can make us ſlight Death feri- 
ouſly. 
F SENEC A. 


« Diſpunge & recenſe vitz tuz annos, & videbis pau- 
* cos quosdam & rejiculos apud te reſediſſe. 

Sum up the days of thy Life, and thou ſhalt find, tho 
rd employ'd for thy ſelf the leafs and moſt inconſiderable part 
of it. 


REFLECTION. 


Amongſt the days he believes he imploy'd for him- 
ſelf, he only reckons thoſe ſpent on Philoſophy : But 
had he reaſon'd juſtly, he might have found there re- 
main'd no more to himſelf of theſe Philoſophical days 
than of the others ; he had only ſome flight remembrance 
of them, as he had of the remembrance of his Life. 
Time paſt ſwallows up end equals all things, provided 
the effe(ts of time paſt ſubſiſt no more z and this is what 
the Philoſophers of old knew not. 
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46 Of the Education Part 117, 
SENEC 4. 


&« Qnaſi nihil petitar, quaſi nihil datur, re uni omni. 
© am pretioſiſſimai luditur. 

We ach of and beſtow on others our time and leiſure, as if 
it were of 110 worth ;, and thus weplay and trifle away that 
which of all other things t moſt preciow. 


REFLECTION. 


If that time be the beſt employ*d which is the merrj- 
lyſt ſpent, I cannot do better than beſtow it on the 
next 1 meet, provided 1 divertiſe my ſelf thereby. 

The time of Heathens was of no value, but that of 
Chriſtians is infinitely eſteemable 3 Eternity may be 
gaind thereby. 

SENEC 


«& Maxima vivendi impedimentum eſt expeCtatioqut 
& pendet ex craſtino. Perdis hodiernum : quod in many 
© fortune poſitum eſt, diſponis, quod in tua, dimittis. 

The greateſt hinderance from living happily, is alway 
h ave ones mind in ſuſpence, and tobe framing deſigns abiit 
what*s to come. We permit time preſent to ſlip from ut, and 
in lieu of applying our ſelves to regulate it, we are fouliſl 
buſie about that, which'ts yet in the hands of Fortune. 


REFLECTION. 


Time to come is not inthe hands of Fortune, *tisin 
the hands of God, who as yet has not beſtow'd it on 
us ; but he gives bs the time preſent-as a Talent he wil 
demand account of : and for this reafon it is true what 
Seneca lays, that, to live well confiſts in well-uſing the 
time preſent , and in putting in execution now , 
what God commands us now, in this very hour, 
'to do. For God's Will commands always ſomething 
to be done for each minute, and this we ought forth- 
with to 0. The buſineſs only is how to know and ac- 
ccompliſh it - Butare we forbid to think on whats 
to. come? We onght then to think on it, when it 
is 2 part of our preſent duty to do'ſo; otherwiſe ou 
no 
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wot follow Almighty God, we will needs prevent and go 
before him- 

"ne SENEC A. 

«Cuymceleritate temporis atendi velocitate certandum 

v if Neſt: tanquam ex torrente rapido nec ſemper caſuro hau- 

bat | riendum eſt. 

Our endeavours to ufe time well ought to keep pace with its 
ſmiftneſs. We muſt make haſte to draw from thence what 
Water may be neceſſary, as,out of a Torrent that”s both rapid 

ny ard will ſoon be dryed up. 

the REFLECTION, 

of Þ What matters it, that I make ſo much haſte, ſince 

be @ the torrent will carry me along with it ; and that when 
tisdry'd up, I ſhall be no more ? There is then a pal- 

eilluſion in all theſe diſcourſes, when we look on 

+ || themas ſpoken by Philoſophers 3 but they are true and 

1m © pertinent when deliver'd by Chriſtians. This Time, 

the Price Wherewith we buy Eternity, ſlips away before 

*, | orEyes ; and we ſhall never have other treaſures than 

i | what we ſhall have drawn from hence. We ought 

\4 || therefore to goto work a pace. The conſequence is 

h 200d, and *tis ſtrange ſo few are wrought on by it. 

SENEC A. 

M © Nemo, niſi 4 quo omnia ata ſunt ſub cenſura ſua 

n | © quz nunquam fallitur, libenter ſe in preteritum re- 

1 | © torquet. 

t Only thoſe who ſtrifily cenſure all the ations of their lives, 

e | adjndge thereof by the infallible Rule of Conſcience, can 

\ | nith pleaſure look, back on what's paſt. 

REFLECTION. 
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There's a ſpice of folly in this infolency. What, 
is Man never deceiv'd ? he has owned, and faid the 
contrary an hundred times. But this vain Image having 
ere ſtruck his fancy, he 7 more remembers either his 
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own weakneſs or his old Maxims. This forgetfulnek 
is not leſs ſtrange than that which makes him in another 
place ſay, Philotophy gave us poſleſſion of an eternal fe. 
licity, although according to his Principles it cannot 
out-laſt our life. Man 1s apt to ſpeak what he deſires, 
and to ſappoſe things ſuch as he would have them to 
be. He wovld be infallible ; he wonld enjoy an eternal 
felicity- He gives himſclf both the one and the other 
in his fancy and words, ſince he cannot effeCtually be- 
ſtow them on himſelf, 


SE NEC H 


© Hec eſt pars noſtri temporis ſacra & dedicata, & 

« omnes humanos caſus ſupergreſſo, extra regnum 

© fortunz ſubduaa, quam non inopia , non metys, 

«© non morborum incurſus exagitat. Haec nec 

* turbari, nec eripi poteſt ; perpetua ejus & intrepida 
© poſſcſlio eſt. 

 Tume paſt is that part of our Life, which ts, asit wen, 


conſecrated, ard above all human accidents ; it" s no more ob. © 


noxious to Fortunes tyranny, it's free from the aſſaults of pu 
wverty, fear, and ſickneſs. This can neither be 4iſquieted, 
nor taken from us : its enjoyment ts laſting and peaceful. 


REFLECTION. 


How ſhallow are the diſcourſes of Philoſophers ! 
How could the Heathen be in poſleſſion of time paſt, 
he neither expected the reward of his good actions, nor 
fear d puniſhment for his bad ? What was paſt of his 
Life,when once forgotten, was to him as if it never had 
been : He could therefore only keep poſſeſſion therefore 
by remembring it. . But what a poor kind of a thing 15 
this poſſeſſion! by it we only enjoy ſome ſmall number 
of actions, and only the body of thoſe, the greateſt 
part of circumſtances are forgotten ; and what is re- 


'Cain'd, helps only to give ſame faint divertiſemert : He 


need not. therefore brag, and bear up ſo high. If there: 
Was pot 2 Life to come the remembrance of what's 
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in this, Would be uſeleſs enough ; and all the 
of we could gather thence, would be like to that, 
which we draw from ſome mean and trivial ſtory.' 

But let a Chriſtian hold this diſcourſe, its truth will 
exceed the loftincſs of expreſlingit : For it is true that 
what's pzſt fubliſts yet, rhat none of our aftions periſh, 
We ſhall find them all writ, as the Prophet ſpeaks, with 
a Graver of Iron, We may yet nevertheleſs ſay, that 
it is not free trom all change, finc2 our good ations in 
ome ſort may be anritiilated by our bad, as on the con- 
trary our bad may be aboliſht by orr gocd ;, ſo that 
they will not be perfe&tly fixt and permanent till the 
end of our Life, when the good ſhall be no more in 
danger of being deſtroy'd, and the bad out of hope of 
redrels. 

Human Philoſophy did infinitely diminiſh the horrour 
of Vice, and theeſteem of Vertue, by extending them 
no farther than this Life. For one may fay of Vertue 
and Vice, what was uſually ſaid of Miſery : Vibil mag- 
wm quod extrenum habet : Nothirg that's finite is great. 
But the Erernity which Chriſtians conſider adds an in- 
finite weight to either our good or evil actions, ſince 
it makes both the one and the other to endure for al- 
Ways 


SENECA. 


&* Decrepiti ſenes paucorum dierum acceſſionem votis 
* mendicant, minores natu ſeipſos fingunt, mendacio 
* ſibi blandiuntur, & tam litenter fallunt, quam $f; fata 
* una decipiant. 

Old Men ready for the Grave offer their Vows full of 
meanneſs, to have their Lives prolonged for ſome few years , 
they fancy themſelves younger than they are, and pleaſe them- 
ſelves with this deceit as much as if they conld thereby ſtop 
and deceive the approaching Death. 
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There are certain fooliſh extravagances that alter 
and change, as faſhions do, and fo laſt but for ſome 
time, There are others that continue always, and 
Theſe are grounded on the moſt eſſential obje&:s of 
concupiſcence. 

The deſire of Life which makes old Men difſemble 
their age, is of the number of the laſt. Men will 
always defire to live, and to dye will be troubleſome 
to them. 

But how comes it to paſs they .take delight in thek 
deceits, the fallity whereof themſelves ſufficiently 
know ? It is becauſe theſe fiftions furniſh them with 
pleaſing motions and thoughts, and that they apply 
themſelves ſo much to this pleaſure that they conſider 
not their falſity. Something not unlike this happens in 
reading Romances. Tis known they are all Lyes, and 
yet they pleaſe, becauſe no Body thinksof their falſity; 
its Idea 1s laid aſide, and pleaſure is taken in reading 
the imaginary accidents they contain. 


SENECA. 


« Quzdam vitia illos, quaſi feelicitatis argumenta 
« deleftant. Nimis humilis atq; contempti hominis 
« eſſe videtur, ſcire quod faciant. 

T here are certain Vices that pleaſe us, becauſe they art 


the badges of our greatneſs, and fortune, There are ſom 


whe think it the part of a mean and contemptible ſpirit, t 
know what they do. 


REFLECTION. 


The Great are pleas'd with thoſe faults, the Great 
are only capable of; becauſe by them they are diſtin 
eviſht from the leſſer ſort. Welove to own the Vices 
incident to Men of parts, becauſe we fancy thoſe, who 


take notice of them, regard the cauſe more than _ 
| eliect- 
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Fett. There's nothing more common, than to tell 
fach faults as are ingenious and witty; and our deſign 
therein is not to let our hearts know we have done 
amis, but to tell them that we are Men of parts and 
ingenuity. ; | 
One of thoſe Roman Epicures, whilſt he was carried 
in a Chair from the Bath, ask'd his Servants, Do I 
? Jam ſedeo? Much like unto this was that of one, 
who being a Hunting ask*d thoſe about him : Do not I 
here take a great deal of pleaſure ? Theſe folies arc 
liar to Great ones, and it is good to obſerve them ; 
the vulgar is not guilty of any ſuch. 


SENECA. 


« Operose, nihil agunt. 
Theſe People are always buſie, yet do nothing. 


REFLECTION. 
Tis what may be faid of the generality of Men. 


| They are all in a throng, all in a hurry, and all this ſtir 


ends in nothing» They build Caſtles of Paper which 
the Wind ſweeps away. Toemploy ones labour well, 
one ſhould know ſome end to labour for : Bene conſurgit 
diluculo qui querit bena, ſays the Scripture : But if we 
do not know, Where this good is to be found, tis in 
wan to riſe early in the morning to go in ſearch after it 
it. The ſlothful and the diligent advance equally,when 
the one knows no better than the other what is to be 
(one. 


SENEC A. 
* O quantum caliginis, mentibus humanis objicit 


* magna ſcelicitas / 
_ blindneſs great Fortunes Cauſe in the minds of 
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We ſee the Clouds wherein others are involy'd, by '% 
we ſee not thoſe that inviron us. What we ay q ta 
others is true; but we never tell theſe truths to of) *! 
ſelves. Seneca knew the blindneſs of the Great, buth ſe 
knew not that of the Philoſopher, nor his own: ayfſ® 
the reaſon was, becauſe he did not perfeftly know the 
blindneſs of the great. 

To know this thorowly, one ought not only to ly 
acquainted with that blindneſs, that is peculiar to ſony 
particular condition , but that which is general ty 
Mankind. Thoſe miſts which riſe from particuly 
conditions are of leſs conſequence : but there is a cr. 
tain Cloud that benights Mankind, and *tis this we 
ought to be well acquainted with. 


SENECA. 


« Ad res pulcherrimas ex tenebris ad Iucem erutas al: 
* eno labore deducimur. Nullo nobis ſzculo interdiQun 
« eſt: in omnia admittimur, & fi magnitudine anini 
© egredi humanz imbecillitatis anguſtiaslibet, multun 
« per quod ſpaciemur temporis eſt. Diſputare cun 
« Socratelicet : dubitare cum Carneade : cum Epicur By 
& quieſcere. 

By the help of others, without any trouble of our om, FT 
we enjoy the knowledge of a number of exquiſite truths whil 
have been brought to light, by Man's induſtry. The ſeem Fo 
of no Age are hid from ms, all lies open; and if we wall 
but carry our minds beyond the ſtrait bounds of time, * 
ſhonld find room enough to expatiate in : We might diſcon| 
with Socrates; we might doubt with Carneades z at, 
enjoy quiet and eaſe with Epicurus, 


REFLECTION. 


Behold the pourtrayture of Philoſophical Beatitude: teh; 
This is the nobleſt employment of that wiſe Man, ti 
Philoſopher 
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philoſophers ſo much boaſt of; and this is the Sum of 
what all their Wit could find out to make us happy. 
You ſhall hear, ſay they, the greateſt Men of all anti- 

ity diſcourſe 3 you ſhall ſee the beſt of inventions. 

Tis true, but my misfortune is; that I have no eyes to 
ke theſe dead Men with, and without eyes I cannot 
entertain them. What therefore ſhall I do in this 
Philoſophical retirement ? Let them ſay what they 
gill; one that's blind will have much ado to become 
Philoſophically happy. You ſhall buſie your thoughts, 
fy they, in meditating the truths you know, I, but a 
quarter of an hours meditating diſturbs my Brain. 
This is another inconvenience which our Philoſophers 
have not foreſeen. Belike they ſuppos'd our heads were 
made of Braſs ; but let us grant that we may entertain 
cur ſelves with theſe thoughts, what great pleaſure ſhall 
we here find : if they have only for object ſome fallity, 
what happineſs is there to have ones head always full 
of Chimera's and Dreams. Perhaps I ſhall be happier in 
knowing what Philoſophers teach of the nature of the 
Soul, of its Seat, and of its duration. *Tis Air, 
ſay they , *tis Fire, 'tis Light, 'cis a Harmony, 
4 Quintefſence, a Spirit, a part of the Soul of the 
World : It reſides in the Heart, in the Belly, in the 
Brain, in a glandule of the Brain: It paſſes from one 
Body to another, it flies upwards, deſcends below, it 
periſhes, continues a while, ſubliſts for ever, is chang'd 
into God, or into a Dzmon. Now I have made a 

tprogreſs in knowledge, and let what I have learnt 
al truths? yer are they ſuch as are advantageous to 
me, and for which 1 ought to intereſt my ſelf? After all, 
this contemplation of human truths is not able to di- 
rertiſe me for any while. 1 find my {elf ſtraitn'd by a 
thouſand wants, for which they bring no remedy. 1 
muſt take care to manage a Suit at Law, | muſt provide 
for Childrenz maintain my Family : I have no leiſure 
todiſcourſe with Carneaes. 

It is a ſtr..nge thing to conſider, how many were 
debar'd their Philoſophical happineſs , even by their 
ery condition of Lile. it belong 'd nt at all to thoſe 
v1 119 
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who were oblig'd to work from morning to night: 
ſlaves, or Women tending Families had no claim to it 
For what means or opportunity had they to gaze at th 
ſtars in theſe conditions ? 

Let Philoſophers declaim as much as they pleaſes 
gainſt riches ; one ought to be tolerably well provide 
to be as happy as they would have one, to the end one 
ſhould not be continually diſtrafted by the thoughts of 
getting a neceſlary livelihood. 

Moreover, it was farther requiſite, toknow to read, 
to underſtand Languages, and to be furniſh'd with x 
competent wit. Let us joynall theſe together, and we 
ſhall find that this Philoſophical happineſs would fal 
almoſt to no bodies ſhare; and hence its falſity may hy 
concluded, as on the contrary the truth of Chriſti: 
Religion may be gather'd. For to be a Chriſtian, only 
a heart and a docility of Spirit is requir'd. 

Thus Philoſophers had many falſe Principles, whereas 
their whole reafonings turnd, yet were they na; 
aware of their falſity: And here is one which wa the 
ſource of moſt of thoſe fine diſcourſes by which they 
did exhort to conſtancy, to a contempt of all humax 
accidents, and evenof Death it ſelf. They did ſuppal 
that the Soul could do alwayes and every-where, whit 
ſhe could in ſome ſet circumſtances. This is the ground 
of the following diſcourſe of Seneca : It # a dificut 
thing, will you ſay, to obtain from the Soul that it wall 

ight Death. Do you not ſce for what ſmall trifles it is eve 
day deſpiſed? This Man bangs bimſelf at bis Miſt" 
door : That other throws himſelf bead-long from the ty i 
the houſe, that be may no louger hear the chidings of © 
ill-conditioned Maſter ;, a third who has run away ſt abs bin 
ſelf, leſt he ſhould be brought back again to the Mafter be bu 
out-run, Can you think that Vertue cannot do, what Fia 
does ſo eaſily? Yes Ido, and have reaſon to think Þ 
This exceſlive Fear has not produced theſe effects jol 
mention, bur by blinding theſe wretches, ſo as to hit 
from them the miſery of Death, and letting them only 
ſee and conſider the evils they ſhun. To ſay, Realo 
can do this, becauſe Paſſion did it, is to affirm, that 
darknels 
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darkneſs can hinder us from ſeeing, light can do ſo 


he extraordinary effects of our paſſions cannot be 
imitated by Reaſon , becauſe they depend on certain 
motions which are not perfeftly voluntary. We can- 
not when we pleaſe excite in onr ſelves thoſe violent 
zgitations ; they depend on objects, and even on ſome 
certain diſpoſition of the Body. 

Without that rage of deceit and folly, which makes 
theſe People look on the evils they would ſhun as into- 
lerable, and which hides from their ſight the miſery of 
Death, never would they take ſo deſperate reſolutions. 
They do not ſlight Death, they think not on it, and ſo 
run head-long thither as to a place of reſt, 

Why do you not by the help of Reaſon prevent, ſay 
axain theſe Philoſophers, that which Time will here- 

ter do for you? But Time will take from before my 
eyes thoſe objeCts which at preſent wholly take me up: 
it-will diminiſh that impreſſion which now fo ſenſibly 
works. on my Body, it will engage my mind in other 
thoughts 3 Reaſon can do nothing of all this. 

There is then a great fault in that Diſcourſe which 
concludes, That the Soul can alwayes do what ſhe does 
in ſome certain conditions which are involuntary and 
accompanied With a thouſand exterior circumſtances. 


SENEC A. 


« Ipſz eorum voluptates trepidz, & variis terroribus 
© irquietz ſunt 3 ſubirq; cum maxime exultantes, fol- 
* licita cogitatio ; hec quamdiu ? 

Their very pleaſures are not free from troubles and fears, 
for they are in their higheſt jollity diſturbed with this melan- 
«holly thought ; How long will all this laſt ? 


REFLECTION. 


How many are there, who never made any of theſe 
reflections, and whoſe miſery it was not to make them ? 
Seneca knew not the ſtupidity of Mankind, whoſe mis- 

jO0Ttune 
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fortune it is not to be troubled with the fear of tho 
accidents and evils that threaten him, but to be ſogif. 
pos'd as to live in repoſe and quiet, without being gi 
 ſturb'd with fo warrantable fears. 


SENECA 


* Ad hec facra & ſublimia accede, ſciturus que t 
&« natural diis, quz voluntas, que conditio , quz 
© forma ; quis ani;num tuvum caſus expefet; ubi nox 
« 2 corporibus dimiſſos natura componat. Quid 
& quod hujus mundi graviſſima quzque ſuſtineat, ſupra 
& Jevia ſuſpendat, in ſummum ignem ferat , ſyderz 
« curſibus ſuis excitet ; cztera deinceps ingentiby 
* plena miraculis. Vis tu, relicto ſolo, mente ad iſt: 
<« reſpicere! 

Leave theſe mean imployments, and apply your ſelf to the 
contemplation of theſe high and ſacred truths , learn wha' 


the nature of the gods, what their inclinations, their cm. Þ | 
dition, ſhape, Cc. what will befal our Souls, and when Þ þ 
Nature will place them when ſeparated from the Bodier: Þ a 
what Power it is that keeps heavy Bodies in the middle of th Þ t 
World, and raiſes light ones up : Have you no mind to lean fÞ © 
the Earth, to fix the eyes of your miud on theſe era | t 
objetts, P 

0 


REFLECTION. 


It appears by all theſe Diſcourſes that Philoſophers 
did aim at nothing elſe but having their minds buſted 
about ſome obje&t great enough not to make them Þ - 
weaty of themſelves, and able enough to free them 
from their paſſions. T he inquiry after the immortality 
of the Soul, and the nature of God was by them 
rankt in the fame place with that about the gravity of 
the Earth, and the diſpoſition of Elements. They did 
not reflect that this knowledge was neceſſary to guide 
their Lives by : They believed they might be happy 
without knowing their origine, whence they came or 
their end whither they were to go. And, generally 
ſpeaking 
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king all their Philoſophical ſpeculations were no 
more to them than a game at Cards, which with as 
much certainty produces the effeCt of diverting them as 
the moſt ſublime Meditations whatever, 

If therefore it be a happineſs to know all theſe 
things, it is a miſery to be without knowledge of them ; 
ſo that all theſe ſpeculations,having only tor their end 
the convincing us of our ignorance, are onely capable 
tomake us more ſenſible of our miſery. Bur if ir be 
not a happineſs, why do they look on all theſe inquiries 
23 0n ſomething that's great. It is therefore evident 
that Philoſophers have not plac'd their happineſs in the 
knowledge of trath, but in this agitation of the mind 
fll'd with great Idea's. They were of opinion that it 
imported little whether what they knew was true or 
falſe, ſo that they were equally taken up therewith. 
Errour, Doubt, Truth, were Things indifferent to 
them, nor did they evereſteem thoſe, who made pro- 
ffion of knowing nothing, leſs happy than thoſe, thar 
boaſted they knew all. In a word, they really only 
amd to pleaſe and divert themſelves, whilſt by all 
theſe glorious promiſes they cheated the World : and 
eren then when they ſet themſelves againſt thoſe, who 
taught, that pleaſure was Man s Soveraign Good, they 
_ to themſclves no other than an idle diverſion 
ol mind. 


A 
DISCOURSE 


Containing 1n ſhort 


The Natural Reaſons 
OF IHE 


Exiſtence of G O D, 


AND OF THER 


S Libertines and irreligious Perſons rej 
almoſt all proofs drawn from the Authority 


IMMORIALITI 
of Holy Writ, and imagine they lay th 


Of the SOUL, 
A axe at the very root of theſe, when the 


deny the Exiſtence of G O D, and the Immortality 
the Soul : ſo thoſe, who undertake the defence 
Religion againſt them, have thought it their duty to 
call Natural Reaſon to their aid as a common principt 
which they cannot diſown. 

Some have ſought out ſubtle and Metaphyſical diſcourks 
for proof of both theſe points: others have propes'l 
| more 
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more popular aad ſenlible ones, ſuch as are drawn from 
the conſideration of the exquiſite order ia the Univerſe, 
which, as a large Book, liesexpos'd to the view of all. 

[| acknowledge, that thoſe firſt ar: not the moſt 
proper and efficacious proofs to condutt ſuch to the true 
Religion, as are ſo unfortunate to be ignorant thereof ; 
and at the ſame time muſt own that thoſe others, drawn 
from Miracles and Prophecies authorizing the certitude 
of Scriptures, are much more capable ro make impreſb- 
on and work on the obſtinate : yet I cannot but be 
perſwaded, that theſe Natural proofs are yet ſolid ones, 
and that they onght not to be laid alide, lince they may 
bear a proportion to ſome kind of wits. 

There are, as | have ſaid, abſtratt and Metaphyſical 
Reaſons, nor do | think it convenient to take pleaſure 
in impugning theſe, or laying open their inſufficiencies. 
Yet are there others which are more ſenſible, more con- 
formable to our Reaſon, and bear a greater proporti- 
on to the greateſt part of Men ; and laſtly, which are 
ſuch as we cannot withſtand without uſing violence to 
our ſelves; and 'tis theſe | have a deſign to gather into 
this Diſcourſe. 

Let the Endeavours bs never ſo great, which Atheiſts 
uſe to blot out of their minds that general impreſſion 
of a Deity, which the light of this great World fo 
raturally frames in all Men ; yet can they neither anni- 
hilate, or entirely obſcure it, ſo ſtrong and deep Roots 
has it taken in our Souls. If ſo be it depends not on 
an uncontroulable Difcourſ and Ratiocination , yet 
does it conſiſt in a lively ijentiment, and clear view, 
which is not leſs ftrong and powerful than any Dit- 
courſe whatſoever. To yield thereunto no torce is requi- 
ſite, but violence muſt be ns*d ro thwart and reliſt ir. 

Reaſon needs do no more than follow its n2tural in- 
ſtin&, to be perſi.aded that there is a God, who creat- 
£&d all we ſee, when it contemplates thoſe regular moti- 
ons, which roul above oar heads; that exact order 
in Nature never thwarting it ſelf; that admirable union 
of all its parts ſuſtaining one another z and which 
cannot ſubliſt without _ mutual help which __ 
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lend eachother : T hat variety of Stones, of Metals, 
of Plants; that ſtupendioas contrivance of living Bo. 
dies, their production, their birth, increaſe and death, 
It is impoſſible that reaſon contemplating all theſe won. 
ders, ſhould not hear a ſecret voice aſluring it, That 
all theſe cannot be the effect of chance, but of ſome 
cauſe containing in it ſelf all the perfeCtions, Which ye 
obſerve ſcatter*d in this great work. 

In vain ſhould one endeayour to explicate all the 
ſprings and contrivances of this ſtupendious Machine, 
by ſaying, There is nothing here but a vaſt extent of 
matter, with a great motion, ordering and diſpoſing 
it : ſince we muſt further tell, from what cauſe came 
this matter and great motion : And this cannot ſatis. 
faftorily be done without aſcending toan immaterial and 
intelligent Principle, which once muſt have produc's, 
and now does conſerve both the one and the other. 

For how is it poſlible to conceive that this dead and 
inſenſiblebulk, which we call Matter, ſhould be eternal 
and without beginning? Do we not clearly ſee that in 
it ſelf it hath no cauſe of its own exiſtence, and that 
it is even ridiculous to allow to the meaneſt and moſt 
contemptible of all Beings, the greateſt of all perfeti- 
ons, to wit, To be from, and by its own ſelf? Ian 
conſcious to my ſelf, that I am infinitely more noble than 
Matter ; I know it, it knows not me ; Yet at the ſame 
time I am conſcious to my ſelf that I am not from eterni- 
ty : It follows therefore that It, as well as I, muſt 
have a cauſe of its Being ; and this canſe which can- 
not be material, muſt be that immaterial and all-work- 
ing Principle which we ſearch after. 

But if it be ridiculons to fancy a matter ſubfiſting 
from all eternity by it ſelf without cauſeor principle, 
It is much more fooliſh to ſuppoſe motion increated and 
eternal : For it is evident that no matter has in it ſelfa 
cauſe or principleof its own motion : it may receive 
motion from abroad, but cannot have it from it ſelf : 
what motion ſoever it hath, is communicated to it 
from ſome other cauſe ; when by this cauſe it ceaſes to 
be moy*d, of it ſelf it remains in an cternal reſt. 6 

Who 
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Who has then produc'd this great motion Whick we 
ſee in all the parts of the World, fince it proceeds not 
from matter it ſelf, nor is unalterably fix'd to any part 
thereof, but 1s ſti}l paſſing from one | art «to another 
bya continual viciſſirude ? Shall we alſo exalt this mode, 
this accident, into an etcraal and ſeli-ſibfiſtent Being ? 
And ſhall we not rather acknowledge, T hat fince it can- 
not be without a cauſe, and that this cauſe cannot be 
Matter, it muſt of neceſlicy be produc'd by an immate- 
rial Principle ? 

If ſuch a cauſe as this be requir'd to infuſe motionzit is 
noleſs necellary to regulate/and determine it in ſuch mea. 
ſuresand proportions as are fit to conſerve the World, 
and without which it would be deſtroy'd, For although 
we may well think that this motion which faſhions, or- 
ders, and disjoints all bodies, is infinite in the infinity of 
ſpaces; yet 15 nevertheleſs certain,that it is finite in each 


' parcel, and that it it wereeither greater or lets in our 


viſble World, it would totally change the face of 
things, and make it quite another World than it is : 
who then hath brought it to that meaſure and propor- 
tion Wherein we find it? and how comes jt to paſs that 


* amongſt thoſe innumerable degrees whereof it is cap» 


able, it hath exattly lighted upon that which diſpoſes 
things in that admirable order we ſee ? Matter of it 
ſelf is indifferent to receive a leſs or more violent moti- 
on : the one or the other would quite change and dil- 
ſolve the World. W hence then comes it,thar all things 
are plac'd in fo cxatt a ballance? *Iis Chance hath done 
this,fay, they 2 it js true they may ſay fo in words, but TI 
cannot think,they can ſeriouſly trom their hearts ſay fo. 

But beſides matter and motion we deſcry over and a- 


| bore in the World Thinking Subſtances or Beings z be- 


cauſe we are certain we think our ſelves, and judge 
that others like us do the ſame.Now the confideration of 
theſe Beings leads us directly to the knowledge of the 
Soul's immortality, and conſequently of the cxiſterce 
of its Creator. 

For it is impoſſible we ſhould ſeriouſly conſider : 
reflect on the nature-of Matter ; but that we ſhall | 


E 3 I 
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lently ſee (let it be turn'd and tofs'd as ore pleaſe) that 
never through the various diſpoſition and contexture 
of its particles, it can form a thing not knowing it 
ſelf at firſt, become afterwards a knowing and conſ- 
dering ſubſtance, and that by moving and ſtirring thi 
dead and inſenſible matter, it ſhould preſently ſtart up 
aliving Thinking and intelligent Being. T hereare fey 
things our Reaſon ſees more evidently, than the impoſ. 
ſibility of a meer Body's thinking and Knowing it lf, 

What follows hence ? even that ſince it is certain that 
we think, ard are thinking Beings, we have ſomething 
in ns that is not Matter, but really diſtinguiſht fromir, 
What therefore will be able to deſtroy this ? why 
muſt it periſh when ſeparated from Matter, ſeeing Mat. 
ter periſhes not when ſeparated fron ir ? 

The annihilation of 2ny Bcing is to us unconceivahle, 
Nature furniſhes us with no examples of it ; the whole 
current of- our Reaſon drives azainſt it. Why there: 
fore ſhould we uſe violence both ro our Imagination and 
Reaſon, and endeavour tov take theſe Thinking Subſtar. 
ces out of the common co:dition of all other Being; 
which when once on foot never fall back again into their 
former Nothing ? and why ſhall we fear leſt our Soul; 
which are infinitely more noble than Matter, be annihi- 
__ ſince we apprehend no ſuch thing for any parcel 
of it! 

Nowv'if we cannot doubt but there are in the World 
Thinking Subſtances that are not Bodies, being further 
certain that they have not been for ever, what cauk 
muſt they have had? This cauſe cannot have beet 
body or matter 3; for matter being a Nothing 
Spirit, if one may ſpeak ſo, how can it poſſibly produc 
a Spirit ? Norcan this cauſe be another Soul or Spirit; 
that is to ſay, the Souls of Fathers cannot produce thok 
of their Children. For how is it poſſible a Spirit cal 
produce and bring fort! ont of nothing another Spirit, 
having thoughts and delires different from its own, and 
often ſuch as are quite contrary to them : If a Spirit 
could produce another, it would produce it by think 
ing ; it would therefore know this power it hath, Fr 
wou 
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would be aware of its effect. But who ever knew or 
was aware Of any ſuch thing ? 7 am ignorant, faid the 
Mother of the /Machabes, how you ff appear*d in my 
Wanb. All Mothers may fay rhe ſame ; and it is evident 
that neither their thoughts, nor will, contribute the 
leaſt to that admirable work that is fram'd within 
them , ſince very often #hey have thoughts and de- 
res that are quite oppolite and would deſtroy even their 
Children's Birth, 

Whatſoever therefore is in the World leads us to the 
knowledge of its Creator, Matter, Motion, Spirit. 
All theſe cry with a loud and intelligible yoice, That 
they are not from themſelves, that a God created them z 


ſe fecit no5, & non ipſt nos. 


GOD, that he may take from us that impious 
thought of the World's eternity. has even in ſenſible 
and groſs charafters writ what will ſhew us that it isnew, 
at leaſt as to the order it is now in, and without which 
wecannot live and ſubſiſt : Hence ir follows that Men 
and other living Creatures arc new ; and this will ſuffice 
to prove the exiſtence of their Creator. 

For we know no natural cauie, which may have rais'd 
our high hills, or hollow'd valleys ſu as to be the recep- 
tacles of all our Seas. Let all H:*ories beread, and we 
ſhall not there find the example of one Hill newly rais'd- 
The winds ſometimes in ſome places raiſe little heaps of 
duſt, but theſe never come to any conſiderable height, 
and are even as often deſtroy'd as made. Earth-quakes 
often made havocks, but we read not that they have 
raisd high hills, and to tuppoſe they ſhould, is onely to 
build an Hypotheſis in the Air, ſupported by no expe- 
rience. Thus Mountains daily and ſenſibly decreaſing 
by rains, and Rivers always carrying with them part of 
the Earth, and Valleys being proportionably fill'd up, 
it is evident that neither the one nor the other, could 
fora whole eternity remain in the eſtate we ſce them, 
but in-a certain term of Years both Hills and Valleys 
would neceſſarily be levell'd; and it is*further evident, 
That if the World was from eternity, this had already 
E 4 been 
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been done, ſince the leaſt ſenſible diminution is able tg 
level the higheſt Mountains ar infinite number of timez, 
during thar infinite ipace of Eternity. 

ic is therefore clear we cannot ſuppoſe the Wor! 
eternal in the ſtar< and poſture we find it, that is having 
ore part raiſed and dry, the other depreſt and cover'g 
with Waters. The ordinary courſe of natural Cavſes 
tends towards its deſtruction, lince it would level the 
Earth, and ſpread the Waters over all its ſirface: 
and yet Man cannot ſubfiſt, was our Earth ether-ways 
diſpos'd than it is. He certainly would periſh, wa 
the Earth's ſurface one continued Sea : Man therefore i; 
not Eternal, no more than the reſt of living Creatures, 
He had therefore a beginning, and by a certain conti. 
nued ſucceſſion of Years one may go to the ſtock and 
root of his originc. 

Now what ſhall we aſſign for the cauſe and oripine of 
Min? Shonld we ſearch ll Nature for one, none ſhall 
we find capable of producing, i::ch an effect. It has not 
been heard that, Men have been produc'd otherwiſe 
th:n by the ordinary means. 

It is alſo very probable, That the ordinary motion 
of the matter the World is compos'd of, would never 
be able to prodnce a Lion, were there no ſuch beaſtsin 
Nature ; as the ſame motions do not produce Wolves 
in Eno{2nd now, wherc once they were all deſtroy'd. 

But it is at leaſt abſolutcly certain, Motion can never 
bring forth a Spirit, as we have already ſhewn ; and 
that matter being depriv'd of a thinking faculty can ne- 
ver come,by differentdiſpoſitions and textures,to refle(t 
on and know it lelf. Thus we mult neceſſarily acknow- 
ledge, That Men are new Creatures, and that all cor- 
Poreal Nature being in an abiolute incapacity of pro 
ducing them, it evidently follows, that ſince they are 
not from eternity, they have been produc'd by a more 
powertul Being, than is to be found in Nature. 

Thus all the inventions of Mankind proclaim Ne 
velty, and diſown Etercity. We find nothing in the 
World which may be a mark of an Antiquity greater 
than that, Holy Writ aſſigns it, Beyond 4co09 years 
we 
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we have no Hiſtorians; ſince that time we ſee a conti- 
nu2l increaſe and progreſs, like to that of one who 
coming out of his Childhood, by degrees paſſes through 
and advances towards the other riper years of his 
age- 
, witneſſes, that amongſt the Arts which were 
in the world when he writ, there was none of an 
ancienter date, than a thouſand years. Great pro- 
preſſes have always been made , and new inventions 
found ont, to calc the troubles and necellities of man 3; 
the higher we aſcend the more imperfect ſhall be found 
theſe inventions, and man worſe provided therewith. 
We know almoſt the Origine of all Arts,of all Sciences, 
of all Politics, of all Empires, of all Towns. 

I know a certain Author hath amongſt the new In- 
yentions Which have lately been found our, gathered 
together many old ones, which are loſt, whereof he 
has compoſed a Book under this Title, Yetera deperdita, 
nova reperta. But it is obſervable in this Book, that 
theſe ancient loſt inventions were but of ſmall uſe, 'and 
are ſupplyed by new ones both eater and better, with 
advantage. Whereas thoſe which have been lately 
fourd out, are on the one ſide ſo commodious, that 
'tis impoſſible that being once known, they ſhonld ever 
be loſt ; and on the other o calie, that it is a matter of 
wonder the world ſhould have been 1o long ia lighting 
on them. 

For Example, What greater berefit. can accrue to 
the life of man, than that we reccive from the art of 
managing in our Works thoſe two great Natural A- 
gents, Wind and Water. The greateſt part of what 
is now done, is pertormed by the iorce we borrow 
from theſe two bodies. The leaſt $kiit in Mechanicks 
ſkems naturally to lead us to the uling them as we doy 
fince for the moſt part 'tis force we ſeek after, the ap- 
plication being always calie. 

| may with confidence be ſaid, that Men will never be 
ſo ſimple as to work by ſtrength of hand, what they 
now with ſo much caſe do with the help of Wind and 
Water ; and that thus the invention of Mills will _— 
periſh. 
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periſh. Nevertheleſs this ſo profitable Invention is not 
very ancient ; before Pliny's age there was none ki,own, 
No other art had they to grind Corn, but that of 2x 
Quern, turned either by ſtrength of hands or hork, 
And though it appears by this Authour, that in his days 
there were Mills which turned with Water, yet 
his manner of ſpeaking thereof in his 18 Book. 10 
Chap. makes it apparent, the invention then was both 
imperfe&t and rare, ſince he mentions it, not as the 
common way of grinding Corn, whereas, whea that 
once became known; it put downall others. 

Moreover there 1s nothing more natural,more ſimple, 
than Printing ; nor is there 2ny reaſon to fear leſt, 
that ſhould periſh, which is the means of transmitting 
all thingselſe to eternity. Burt we have a great deal of 
Reaſon co wonder how it came to pals it was fo long 
before it- was found out. The Ancients kuiew how to 
grave on Braſs; it was eaſie therefore for them to 
think, that by Printing on Paper what they had writ 
in Braſs, they might in a trice tranſcribe what they had 
been ſo long a drawing with their Graver. If this 
thought had come into their heads, and they followed 
the hint, they could not have been ſo long in bringing 
it to perfeftion, and finding out a mixture fit to make 
Printers Ink ; nevertheleſs, 'tis but ſome two hundred 
years ſince this Invention was found out, which will 
laſt for a whole cternity hereafter, if the world laſt 
ſo long. 

What may not be ſaid of Gunpowder : what advan- 
tages are not thence drawn both tor pleaſure and war! 
What conveniences ere there in Fowling-pieces for 
killing Birds, above thoſe of Bows and 7illers, which 
once were in uſe? and how many Machines of great 
trouble and ſmall effeCt are laid aſide, to give place to 
Cannons and the playing of our Mines? Once there 
was ſcarce #ny other means to take walled Towns, than 
by heaping up earth, ſo as to come to fight hand to 
hand. Victorious Armies were ſtopt whole half years 
to take in ſome ſmall places. Ceſar and Alexander,with 


all their valour, could not in a years time haye taken 
one 
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one of the ſtrong Towns in the Low Countries : Men are 
too wicked ever to forget an Invention, fo apt to ſe* 
cond and back their Paſſions. All its Materials are 
alwayes to be had, their preparation not hard, the 
Experiments caſie, and yet for all this tis not long ſince 
it came into the world. 

The Sea - Card is an Invention of that ſtupendious 
advantage, that it alone hath brought us to the know- 
ledge of a new World, and by Commerce tyes all Nati» 
ons rozether ; 'tis a thing ſo plain, that we have reaſon 
to admire how Mankind could have been ſo long without 
fnding out. For the Load-ſtones quality of drawing 
Iron having been always known andexperienc'd, it is a 
hard matter to conceive how it ſhould come to paſs that 
men ſhould never, either by chance or deſign, have left 
2 toucht Needle at liberty, whether ſwimming on the 
water, or ſuſpended in the air : and this caſe put,with- 
out difficulty they would have found out that it turn'd 
always one way- The ſame would have happen'd, had 
they hung the Load-ſtone it ſelf in a ſtring, for they 
might have obſerved, that it alſo would have turn'd 
one ſide to one Pole, ard another tothe other. 

All theſe inventions with many others are ſo eaſe, 
that *tis impoſſible the World ſhould have been for 
alwayes without finding them out, and they are of that 
great convenience, that once fonnd it is as impoſlible 
they ſhould ever be loſt : Ir is therefore evident that 
beirp new, they are ſo many ſenſible proofs of the 
newneſs of Mankind, ſince Man could never have fail'd 
of finding them out ſooner had he bcen from eternity, 
and that having once found them, he could never have 
let them periſh. 

Thus whatſoever we ſee in the World, fixes us in the 
belief of its having not been for alwayes, and perſwades 
us there is another Being above this World, which hath 
created all other Beings, And 'tis in vain that Athieſts 
upbraid us with the incomprehenſibility of this Being,as 
alſothat we our ſelves do acknowledge we cannot con- 
ceive itz for being infinite, 'tis not ſtrange it ſhould 
ſurpaſs the capacity of our Souls which are finite and 
limited. 
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limited. Our Reaſon can comprehend, T hat there are 
certain things though they be incomprehenſible. But 
this one incomprehenſible Being once admitted, in ſome 
ſort we become capable of comprehending all Nature, 
and we are no more at a ſtand to give a reaſon of an 
infinite number of things, which without it, would he 
incxplic2ble. Bodies are , becauſe God hath created 
them ; Motion is, becauſe he hath produc*'d and doth 
conſerve it. This Body is in this place, becauſe Gag, 
having created it in another, it at laſt hath been 
brought hither by a certain ſeries of changes whichare 
not infinit. There are certain Thinking beings, be 
cauſe God creates thei, when he ſees Bodies fitly pre- 
pard for their reception. Mountains are not yet le- 
vell'd, becauſe the World as yet hath not laited long 
enough to produce this effect. There are Men, becauk 
they ſprung from a Man and Woman whom God crea. 
ted. There are Beaſts, becauſe God when he created 
the World, fram'd' theſe animated Machines and gave 
them a power to multiply, and conſerve their ſpecies 
by Generation. There are no Hiſtories which teach 
further than four thouſand Years, for the World Geing 
but fix thouſand Years old or thereabouts,'tis nor ſtrange 
that Mankind at the firſt ſhould have apply'd ir {elf to 
ſuch Arts as were of moſt uſe for conſerving Life 
All this is linkt together and agrees perfe&ly well with 
what the Scripture teaches us of a God and the Creation 
of the World. 

But thoſe, who deſiring to confine all things within 
the narrow limits of their own underſtandings, will 
not allow of this incomprehenſible Being, becauſe they 
cannot comprehend it, do not avoid the inconvenience 
they, without reaſon, lay to our charge ; nay on the 
contrary, they do nothing but augment it- Inſtead of 
one Incomprehenſible Being which rhey rejet,the world 
and each part thereof becomes incomprehenſible for 
them; they are forc'd to 2dmit in all things an infinite 
progreſs and fucceſſion of cauſes depending one on 
another, without ever coming to ſome primary and 
independent one 5 which of all others is moſt incom- 
prehenſibic 
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prehenſible and thwarts Reaſon the moſt. Why is this 
Man in the world? becanſe he was born of ſuch a 
Father, and that Father of ſich another, and fo in 
infioicum. W hy is this Lion here ? becauſe he came of 


another Lion, and ſo end-ways. Why is this parcel 


of Matter in this place? becauſe it came from that 
other, and ſo :n infinitum. Infinity is to be every-where 
found, and ſo Incomprehenſibility never to be miſ6'd. 
Thus their Underſtanding is forc'd to yield under the 
weight of the leaſt thing imaginable, whilſt it bandies 
it ſelf againſt him before whom ir is juſt and glorious 
to yield and proſtrate it ſelf. 
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Diſcourſe 


Of the NECESSITY 
Of not . truſting the Conduf# of ones Lif 
to Chance, and of not guiding it by the 


Rules of Fancy. 


S ſoon as men come to a ſtate of knowing 
what they do, they betake themſelves tg 
ſeveral Conditions and Callings, according 
either as their inclinations carry,or neceſſity 
or want engage them. The cauſes of their inclinations 
are various, and often very irrational, and that it 
which produces that exotick variety of Conditions 
and Callings in the world ; what for the moſt par 
direfts us to this kind of Life rather than another, i 
ſo inconſiderable and trivial, that could we remember 
it, we ſhould be aſhamed of our fooliſh lightneſs. 
But beſides this variety of Callings, whereof each i 
but taken up by a certain number of People, there is: 
common one , a general Trade which all Men ar 
oblig'd to profeſs, and *tis that, of being and living 
like Men. This Calling is of importance infinitely abort 
all the reſt; it comprehends and regulates them al. 
Others are good or evil, profitable or pernicious, a 
cording as they are conformable or contrary to tit 
deyoirs of this common one. 
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In general it may be aid, that theſe Duties conſiſt in 
liviag and dying as one ought. To live, is to travel 
towards Death. To dye, is to enter into a Life that 
ſhall never end. Life therefore is a Journey towards 
Death ; and Death the entrance into a new, and ever- 
laſting Life. But as this entrance hath double Doors, 
one of which is that of Death, leading to a ſtate of 
eternal miſery 3 the other of Life, placing us in eter- 
nal happineſs ; it is evident, that to live well is to tread 
the Path that leads to this endleſs happineſs; and to 
live ill, is to walk in that other, which brings to an 
eternity of Miſery. 


All the other differences, obſrveble in' the various” 
; tradts Men tread in this Life, are nothing compared to 


this fatal one, which ſprings from the ends of theſe 
two ways What way ſo-cver leads to everlaſting 
miſery, is unfortunate and miſerable, though all ſtrow'd 
with Flowers. That which ends ineternal happineſs is 
fortunate and good, though all be ſet with Thorns and 
Briars. Inall the ways Men take, good and evil are to 
be found; it would be a thing of great difficulty to 
chuſe well, ſhould one conſider only theecaſe, readineſs, 
and pleaſure of the way. 

And amongſt Men there are few who conſider more; 
yet is there ſcarce any kind of Life that has not been 
voluntarily taken up by ſome, as the moſt pleaſant of 
all others. Nor are Men the moſt irrational in this 
particular. All things in the World reduce themielves 
toa certain kind of Ballance. The good and bad for- 
tune of ſeveral conditions is ſo even-poiſed,that almoſt 
equal proportions of both are to be found in all. So 
that Men's erronr almoſt conſiſts in imagining that each 
one is either happier, or more miſerable than his Neigh- 
bours. Whereas the truth is, all conditions are mucl.- 
what equally fortunate, or miſerable. 

"Tis not here the proper place to inlarge on this 
particulzr, nor to make out how Cuſtoms, Imagine- 
tions, and Pzſſion create this equality of good and evil 
In all ſorts of conditions. Yet, let theſe have what 
power they will to take from us the ſenſe of misfortunes, 
or 
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or reliſh of proſperity, nothing is capable of deſtroy. 
ing that inequality which is deriv'd from the laſt ends of 
theſe two ways. This inequality being ſo dreadful,is alf 
viſible,that,were men rational Creatures,they would on. 
ly mind it,they would only buſie themſelves about finding 
out the way that leads to eternal happineſs, and ſhunn- 
ing that which hurries them to everlaſting miſery, 

It is the particular care of Travellers'to learn the 
way which leads to the place they are going to. We 
ſee none fo fooliſhas to ſeek out a Coach, a Boat, or 
gcod Company , without taking care whither this 
. Coach, Boat, or Company will conduCt them. 

** But this piece of unadvisd fooliſhneſs, which none 
are guilty of in Journeys they take from one place to 
another in this World, is very common amongſt Men 
in that great and general Voyage of their whole Life 
They all, how unwilling ſo-ever, travel towards Death, 
The indiſpenſable Law of Nature preſles them forward, 
and will not give them leave to make the leaſt haltin 
this Journey. They know the two Havens this Life 
leads to, the greateſt part of Nations own their being 
rerſwaded of them. And yet the conſiderations of this 
double end, the one fo terrible, the other ſo deſirable, 
has ſcarce any influence on the choice they make of a way 
to walk in during their Life. They inform themſelves 
particularly of all other things, they are wary not to be 
impos'don ; they take acare forall neceſlaries and con- 
veniences for their other Journeys ; but for this, they 


chuſe it with ſo little judgment and foreſight that 


there's nothing in the World wherein they are leſs ws 
ry, and more careleſs. 

Let any one ask of Men, whither they go, they 
would all anſwer with one voice, weare going towards 
Death, towards Eternity ; that each ſtep they nfake, 


ſets them forward towards this dreadful end, and that 


they arceven ignorant, whether that very ſtep they are 
now making will not bring thither. For all theſe ways 
have that of common, that in none *tis known hov 
near we ate to, or far from, our journeys end. But 
ould one further ask, why they rather chuſe this wah 


than Þ 
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than another * what ground they have for thoſe Max- 
ins they guide themlelves by ? it would appear that 
ſcarce ever they have reilefted on this; that they have 
follow'd the firſt glimpſes;thar ſtruck their'!Eye ; chat the 
Maxims they have preſcribed themſelves have no other 
Origine, or Ground, than ſome Cuſtom they have not 
examin'd, or ſome raſh Diſcourſes which they have ſet- 
tled for Principles; or in fine , paſſion, or ſome other 
fooliſh humour. 

It is eaſie to comprehend how we arecarr'yd on by the 
example and diſcourſes of others; but it is not ſo eaſie 
tounderſtand how, from theſe, we frame to our ſelves 
Principles toact by. Itis indeed a thing obſcure enough, 
2nd thus it comes to paſs. 

Men would not be Men, did they not run after ſome 
true or falſe Light. They are ſo faſhioned by Nature, 
that they lay hold on nothing but what is by the under- 
ſtanding preſented to them under the appearance of 
ſome good. There is therefore on them a kind of Ob= 
lization to follow the guidance of Reaſon. And though 
pleaſure ſometimes makes them do what reaſon judges 
ill and hurtful, yet cannot this either continne always, 
oreven happen very frequently. The ſtrife and war 
of our paſſions againſt reaſon incommodes us too much, 
andis too troubleſome : we cannot long away With it, 
and there's a neccſlity, that we may make Life tolerable, 


| tofind out ſome means of agreeing them. 


It is hard to be contemn'd and condemn'd by others, 
but it is yet worſe to be lighted and condemn'd by one's 
ſelf ; becauſe theres none we love better than our 
klves, nor whoſe eſteem and approbation we defire 
rore, 

It is therefore neceſſarythat deſiring to be cſtrem'd by 
our ſelves, we, to avoid the reproaches of our own-Corn- 
ſciences, take our own reaſon for oor guide. Bur becauſe 
aſo we have a mind to pleaſe our paſſions, we manage our 


| reaſon ſo, that it, becoming flexible to their inclinati- 


ons, frames ſuch Maxims az are contormable thereunto ; 
and according to whoſe rules it may approve of their 
doings, Thus ia our ſelyes we eſtabliſh a peace by a 
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mutual agreement betwixt our thoughts and adtions 
We think as weaCt, and att as we think ; and ſoar 
far from condemning our felves, becauſe ovr will a. 
ways follows what our underſtanding preſcribes ; and 
that never fails to preſcribe what the will deſires, 

Wherciore this ſentence of Seneca, that all Fool; 
are diſſatisfiev with rthemſclves, Omnzs ftultitia  labrg 
faſtidio ſui, is very true in one ſenſe, though it be as fall 
in another. And it may on the contrary be ſaid with 
more truth, that it is the property of a Wiſe-man to 
be diſpleas'd with himſelf : Omnzs ſaptentia labor at faſtidi 
ſu; : becauſe their deeds never perteCtly correſpond to 
their light and knowledge. But Fools for the moſt 
part are content and well-fatisfied with what they do, 
becauſe their reaſon and life agrees : And according 
the Scripture teaches us when it ſays, that the Fool ; 
full of hisown ways 3 Ys ſuts replebitur ſtultw ; that is 
he is content and ſatisfied therewith, There being ther: 
fore in men a connexion betwixt their reaſon and cor. 
du, it follows that reaſon in them takes as different 
ſhapes as there are different humours and ways of lis 
ing; and this with eaſe may be obſerv'd by any wh 
near at hand conſiders the life and praftiſes of Men 
For a ſmall attention is only requiſite to obſerve, tha 
every one hath his peculizr Principles and Maxim, 
whereof he according to his own humour frames a Ms 
rality for himſelf, 

Theſe Maxims and Principles of Morality are tk 
Rules he makes uſe of to chuſe the way which leadst 
eternal Life or Death. For the order of each Mai 
ations makes up the way he walks in during Life ; an 
theſe ations are ſquar'd according to the Maxims by 
which he guides himſelf. So that, ſince there are 4 
infinite number of falſe wayes, that is, of diſorderly 
and irrational Lives, ſo muſt there alſo be as many IF 
and falſe Moralities. | 

Thus there is not onely a Morality proper for Chriſt 
ans, another for Jews, Turks, Perſians, Bracmans, Chin 
ſes, and Braſilians, conſiſting of Maximes common uf 


cach of theſe particular Sets; but ever. amongſt a 
wile 
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who profeſs the ſame Religion there are ofcen different 
Moralities according to the diverſity of Profeſlions. 
Magiſtrates have one Morality ; Gentlemen have ano- 
ther : There are Moralities proper to Souldiers, Mer- 
chants, Tradeſ-men, Artificers, and even to Thieves, 
Bandites and Pyrates ; ſince theſe People have certain 
Rules they obſerve amongſt themſelves with as much 
fidelity as other Men do their Laws ; and ſince they, 
like the reſt, mould their conſciences ſo, as to approve 
of this their kind of living. 

In fine, deſcending to each Man in particular : we 
hall find that, belides the general Maxims in which they 
agree with thoſe of the ſame Religion and Profeſſion, 
they have over and above certain peculiar ones pickt up 
here and there, or elſe fram'd by themſelves, out of 
which they compoſe a Morality quite difierent from 
that of other People. 

lt is a ſurprizing wonder to ſee the confus'd gali- 
meufry of Maxims that make up the Morals of particu- 
lar Perſons : A leſs variety is not to be ſeen in the ViF 
ages of Men, which are nevertheleſs ſtrangely different, 
But that which is yet more aſtoniſhing, and which more 
fully layes open the exceſs of blindneſs in Man, is that 
prodigious levity he ſhews in entertainivg the moſt im- 
portant Maxims for his condnct ; the ſmall care he takes 
to diſtinguiſh Truth from Errour, and the obſtinacy 
wherewith he embraces theie, as if they were the moſt 
aſſur'd verities in the world. 

Their Al is at ſtake, fince an eternity of good or ill 
is to be had. Every ſtep they advance brings them 
nearer to the one or other, Is it not then evident, 
That their principal care and application ought to be a- 
bout learning the true Rules Which they ought to fol- 
low, in guiding their Life, and abo1t endeavouring to 
diſtinguiſh them from that innumerable number of talſe 
erroneous Rules, which are follow'd by ſuch as depart 
from Truth. Nay, even this variety of Maxims which 
hath vogne amongſt Men, ought to teach them this 
Leſſon, That it is not ſo eaſie a matter to find the way 
out which leads to Life, fince it is not yet agreed a- 
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mongſt them which it is. Were it viſible, it would 
draw all to it by its own luſtre : and if there were any 
to be found ſo devoid of reaſon as to refuſe to walk in 
it, yet would there be none fo blind as not to perceiye 
that it was the right way. 

In the mean time about what do they employ their 
thoughts leſs, than about learning the way how to live? 
For the moſt part without judging, they lay hold on 
the firſt Maxims that are —_— ; theſe they never 
queſtion nor examine, as if it were certain the firſt in- 
ſtruions ſhould ever prove the beſt, 

This is moſt particularly evident in the choice of Re- 
ligion, which of all others is a thing of greateſt impor: 
tance, and which in moſt People compoles a very con- 
ſiderable part of their Morality. For there is no raſh- 
neſs like that which makes the greateſt part of Mankind 
follow one Religion ſooner than another. 

I except hence Chriſtian Religion, Which has fo great 
and peculiar a ſplendor for its Sanftity, Antiquity, Mr 
racles and Prophecies; that its followers once ſtruck 
with this extr2ordinary luſtre, not to be found elſe- 
where, cannot be accus'd of raſhneſs in preferring it 
forthwith before all others. Beſides it has this advan- 
tage, that the more we penetrate into its Myſteries, 
the more light is diſcover'd : whereas all others cannot 
abide the leaſt ſcrutinie or Examen. 

I ſpeak then onely of thoſe Religions which are in 
vogue in the greateſt part of the World, and which 
joyn'd together are of far greater extent than Chriſtian 
Religion. There's nothing more extravagant than their 
ſeveral Beliefs ; and if one had a deſign to invent Opi- 
nions that ſhould be ridiculous without reaſon or like- 
Iyhnod, one could not have better ſucceſs than the Au- 
thors of theſe fantaſtical Religions have had. They 
are neither ſupported by Miracles, Prophecies, nor any 
thing elſe that is capable of perſwading any that has 
never ſo little judgment. Whatſoever we know by 
Reaſon, Experience, Reading of Hiſtories, utterly 0- 
yer-throws and convinces them of falſity. How comes 
it to paſs then that they are follow*d by three oy | 

the 
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the World ? how comes it that /ſahomeri/m alone is 
po(ſeſt of ſo vaſt a ſhare of the Earth ? Let thequeſti- 
on be put to the Brachmans, Chineſes, Tartars, and 
Turks, Why they follow the Religion they profeſs? If 
they have never lo little honeſty, they will anſwer no- 
thing elſe, but that they follow it becauſe their Fathers 
have done ſo before, becauſe 'tis the Religion of their 
Kinsfolk, Friends, Countrey and Prince. Here's all the 
ground of their Belief : Notwithſtanding all this, the 
leaſt dram of Common ſenſe ſuffices to ſhew the ridicu- 
loulneſs of this reaſon. For on this ſcore every Reli- 
gion would be true, in the Countrey where it is profeſt. 
Butlet it be as erroneous and falfe as it will, the gene- 
rality of the World is not capable to make head againſt 
it; their minds ihrink under it ; they yield to it with- 
= reſiſtance, and ſettle it as a foundation of all their 
ife. 

Chriſtians are only they whom, as 1 ſaid before, one 
may exempt and free from this unadviſedneſs, although 
amongſt them there be many who are Chriſtians on the 
fame ſcore that Turks are Turks ; to wit, Onely by the 
force of Example without any divine adheſion in their 
hearts, without any ſolid light in their Underſtand- 
ings- But as it is true in general that the Morality of 
all Chriſtians is very ſolid in the Principles it derives 
from this Heavenly Religion, ſo alſo it is true that it is 
very fantaſtick and very ill-grounded in the minds of 
moſt who wear the Name of Chriſtians, becauſe they 
know not the bottom of their Religion ; becauſe they 
give themſelves the freedom, as others do, of framing 
to themſelves other Maxims, according to their capri- 
cious hamours. The Principles they draw from Chriſti- 
an Religion compoſe but a ſmall ſcantling of their Mo- 
rals. They have a number of others taken up by 
chance and without examination, by a raſhneſs like to 
that we have obſerv'd in others notenlightn'd by Faith. 
The Example of Friends and of thoſe with whom they 
live, the Diſcourſes of ſuch as converſe with them give 
them many others, without their taking notice of them. 
v&lf-love, a ſecret deſire of juſtifying what they do in 
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paſſion, furniſhes them with others, as has been ſaid. 
They at adventure judge often of occurrences that befal 
them, and theie j1dgments remaining in their memo. 
rics, and being back'd by Self-love, which looks on 
tiem as prod»\Ctions and priviledge* that appertain to 
it, ſerve for Principles to judge by in the like occaſ- 
ons. And this they frame to themſelves a Morality 
that is little iels irregular than that of Indians and Ma 
humet ans. 

They think they ſtand in need of Maſters and Teach- 
ing for all things elſe : They ſtudy theſe with ſome 
care ; they ſhew a docility towards their 1 eacher:, 
There is onely the Science of living which they either 
le::rn not, or deſire not to learn ; or elfe they learn it 
with ſo little care and application, that it ſeems they 
ſcarce think it worth their pains. 

They make choice of good Artificers, Phyſicians, 
Lawyer-; «ere they fear being deceiv*d in matters of 
the ſmalleſt conſequence. Burt they miſtruſt nothing, 
when nothing lefs than their Salvation or Damnation 
is at ſtake. Here every Director is learn'd and ſufficient, 
the firſt that comes is g004, and they rely on him witha 
ful and perfect ſecurity. 7 hus we boldly begin the jovr- 
ney of our Life,with- 3t {earching after other light-than 
ſach as theſe fantaſtical Maxims farniſh us with, and 
wherewith we have raſhly loarlen our Underſtandings. 

Whereare they to be found, whoare ieriouſly toncht 
with a fear of going out of their way, and followin 
ſome ill track ? who defire nothing more than to fi 
that true Light, which may conduct them ; and who 
make this ſearch their great and moſt ſerious imploy- 
ment? Where are thoſe who miſtruſt themſelves, who 
walk with fear and trembling, and who continually 
watch how and where they place their ſteps ? Ther 
are ſome without queſtion, becauſe there are ſome Juſt 
and choſen ones ; ba there are but few, becauſe tht 
number of theſe is ſmall. The generality of the 
World goes on boldly without fear, without miſtruſt, 
without forecaſt, without refleftion, and raſhly run- 
ning after their paſſions and humours make great haſte 
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towards Death, till they come to that dreadful period, 
which manifeſts to Men what they have refus'd to do; 
but manifeſts ir ſo, that thence they ſhall receive no 
advantage, whilſt it draws from the bottom of their 
hearts theſe words full of deſpair : Ergo erravimus 4 
014 veritatis, & juſtitie lumen non luxit nobis & Sol intellie 
gentie non eſt ortis nobis. We have gone aſtray from the 
ways of truth, the Light of Tuſtice hath not (hined on wy 
nr has the Sun of knowledge riſen for 14. 

Whilſt 1 affrighted conſider the raſh and wandring 
ſteps of the greateſt part of Mankind, leading them 
to Death, and that an cternal one, methinks I ſee a 
ſtrange Iſle ſurrounded on all lides with precipices,over- 
caſt with dark ciouds, fo that it cannot be ſten, and 
invironed with a torrent of Fire ſwallowing up all thoſe 
who fall head-long from the top of its precipices. All 
the ways, all the tracks of this iſle lead to theſe pre- 
cipices except only one, which being both narrow and 
ill to be found leads toa Bridge, by wbich this torrent 
of flame may be pals'd, and the traveller cartied over 
to a place of ſecurity and light. 

In this Iſle there are an infinite number of Men, who 
without intermiſſion are forc'd to march forward : an 
impetuous wind drives them on, and will not give them 
leave to make any ſtay : they are told neverthele(s that 
all ways end in precipices, except one by which they 
beſav'd, but that this is very hard to be found out. 

Yet, notwithſtanding this advertiſement theſe with- 
out enquiring for this happy track, and as if they per- 
feftly knew it, begin their journey, are only taken up, 
with the Care of their Equipage, with a deſire of do- 
mineering over their Fellow-travellers in the ſame un- 
fortunate Road, and with ſeeking after ſeveral diver- 
tiſements they may meet with in their journey. Thus 
they inſenſibly come to the brink of the precipice, 
whence they are caſt into this torrent of fire, which 
ſwallows them up for ever. 

Whilſt there is only to be found a very inconſiderable 
number of wiſe Men, who with care look out for this 
narrow path, and having found it, walk therein with 
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great circumſpeCtion ; and thus finding the means of 
avoiding the precipices, and paſſing ſafe over the tor- 
rent, at laſt come to aplace of ſecority and reſt. 

Perhaps he who ſpoke theſe words to God Almighty, 
Torrentem pertranſruit anima noſtra , forſitan pertranſiſe 
anima noſtra aquam intolerabilem, had framed in his mind 
ſome ſuch image as this, which though never ſo fright 
ful comes yer far ſhort of the truth I had a mind to 
repreſent. Spiritual things are ſo elevated that ng 
Imagination can reach them: Any thing of image is 
infinitely ſhort of their real greatneſs. There is ng 
proportion betwixt this torrent of fire ſwallowing up 
ſuch as fall from the precipices of this imaginary Iſland, 
and that of Hell which iwallows up ſuch as depart out 
of this World by the gate of Death, having wander'( 
all thcir Life-time out of the ways of Juitice. And yet 
this repreſentation, as impectect as it is, ſuffices to make 
one comprehenc, that the only Wiſdom ©*f theſe Tre 
vellers would be to ſeek out the way which might fare 
their Lives, and to continue walking therein to the 
laſt ; and that allthoſe who ſhould not be concern'd to 
find it out, were fooliſh and miſerable. It ſnffices to 
make one conceive, that what curioſity ſoever we hare 
to know other things, all ambition to lord it over our 
Companions, all that puther to ſeek out pleaſures, are 
not onely vain and ridiculous, but are alfo the effect of 
an incredible ſtupidity. What then is to be ſaid of the 
truth whereof this draught comes ſo ſhort, and what 
ought we to think of the blindneſs of Men who have 
{mall a care to be taught the way of Salvation ? who 
live and jogg on at adventure, thinking on nothing 
but to take their pleaſure in this yoyage of Erer- 
nity. 

It is todraw Men out of this brutiſh temerity throm. 
ing themſelyes head-long into Hell by following their 
capricious humours and fancies, That God in the Scrip- 
tures exhorts them to give ear to Wiſdom, and open 
their hearts to underſtand it. *Tis for this reaſon he 
exhorts them to ſeek for it as the Covetous ſeek for 
hidden treaſure ; S: queſteris cam gaafs pecuniamy & fiew 
theſaura 
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theſauros effoderis illam : That he commands them to look 
on it as their Subſtance, their Inheritance, their trea- 
fire. Poſſide Sapientiam, poſſide Prudentiam ;, & in omns 
pſeſſone rua acquire Prudentiam. For this Wiſdom which 
he commands them to ſeek, is nothing but the Light 
that is neceſſary for them ro walk well in the darkneſs 
of this Life, and to regulate their aCtions according to 
the Juſtice and Law of God ; and it wholly conſiſts in 
knowing the path they ought to keep to arrive ſafe at 
Heaven, Wherefore he ſays expreſly, That the wiſedom 
if bim that is truly cunning, #s to know hs own way : Sa- 
pientia callids eſt intelligere viam ſnam. The Scripture 
calls it the Science of Salvation, Scientiam ſaluts ; bes 
cauſe it alone is able to conduCt us thither ; and all 
other without it are but Sciences of Death. 

Behold here the true ſcience of Men! *tis to know 
their way, that is, the way of Salvation, the way of 
Peace, the way of Heaven. Their happineſs conſiſts in 
xquiring this Science, but the means to acquire it is to 
ſt that value on't, which it deſerves. Wherefore the 
Scripture ſays again, That the beg:nning of Wiſedom 1s 
tefteem Wiſedom one's treaſure, and to prefer it before all 
things elſe we can have in this World. Pracipunm ſapientia 
poſhde : Sapientiam, & in omni poſſeſſione tua acquire Prue 
dentiam. For God hath ordaind that this Science ſo 
neceſſary to Men ſhould be ſuch as ſhould depend more 
0n their hearts than on their Underſtandings and Wit ; 
and that it ſhould not be found by thoſe who deſire it nor, 


* arwhodeſireit not ſo much as it deſerves. They never 


= finding who ſeck it with their whole heart and 
elire. 

Thus the greateſt advance we can make towards 
Wiſdom is todelire it, to ſeek after it ſincerely, and to 
be throughly ſtruck with the ſenſe of that dreadful 
miſery which is found in guiding one's Life by chance, 
andin following raſhly Maxims receiv d without judg- 
ment, which the Scripture calls walking after ones own 
thoughts, and doing their will;, in not knowing whither 
one goes, and in being unconcern'd whether the way 
We walk 1n leads to Life or Death, - 
ay 
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My deſign in this Diſcourſe was only to beat down this 
monſtrous ſtupidity, and to perſwade, if I can, thoſ 
who ſhall re34 this Piece, and have not yet made {fi. 
cient reficftion on its Theme ; That it is a horrible 
blindneſs to buſie ones ſelf, as moſt of the World does, 
with thoſe things which uſually rake up our thoughts, tg 
learn Arts, Excrciſes, Sciences, and not to learn the 
great Science of living, that is, The Science of guiding 
one's Life, ſo as is requiſite to ſhun an eternity of evil; 
Wherewith we are threata'd, and toarrlve at that Eyer- 
Ig haPpineſs which ſhall be the recompence of th; 
uſt. 


For when once this thought is ſtrongly ſettled in the 
heart and underſtanding, and that it becomes our pre 
dominant affeCtion, lt does not onely put us in the way 
of finding Truth, ſets us on work to ſeek it, and open 
our eyes toſee it ; but it is able above all things elſe ty 
diſpate that illuſion which hides it, to wit, Tha 
doubleneſs of heart, ſo often obſerved 1n Scripture, 
which make us apprehenſive and fearful of knowing 
our Duty, leſt the obligation of complying therewith 
when once known, ſhould urge and preſs us too much; 
or that we ſhould be forc'd either to renounce and forſake 
our paſſions, or at leaſt not to follow and humour then 
but with a remorſe of Conſcience, which would in 
commode us, trouble our repoſe, and blaſt our content 
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0f the Nature of Greatneſs, and of the 
Duty of Inferiours towards Great ones, 


C1, E N have of Greatneſs contrary 
thoughts, which nevertheleſs ſpring 
from the ſame "root of their own 
natnral corruption. They love and 

hate it, they admire and contemn it. They love it, 

becauſe in it they ſee whatſoever they deſire, riches, 
pleaſure, honour, power. They hate it, becauſe it 
hambles and bears them down 3 and makes them ſenſible 


| of the want they are in of the goods they love. They 
' admire it, becauſe it dazles them. They contemn it 


alſo, ſometimes, or at leaſt ſeem to do ſo; that, in 


| their own imagination,they may raiſe themſelves above 


the Great ; and thus build an imaginary Grandeur, by 
pulling down thoſe, who are the Object of the Vulgar's 
admiration. | 

F. 2. Though all theſe various ſentiments are human, 
nevertheleſs it muſt be granted, that thoſe which in- 
cling os to honour and eſteem the Great are much the 
ſtronger and the more aRtive,becauſe they look towards 
tne 
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the moſt natural objefts of concupiſcence : whereg 
hatred for greatneſs, is in {ome ſort ſtifl®d by the cor- 
tinual need we have of Great ones, which inſenſibly 
gives the Soul a bent to reſpe& and eſteem that ſtate 
We deſpair of riſing as high as they, and fo chuſe tg 
partake of their favours by ſubmitting our ſelves t 
them. 

S. 3. Humane contempt of Greatneſs is only toy 
found for the moſt part in a certain Generation of Men, 
who palliate their pride with the name of Philoſophy, 
and who, ſince they cannot fatisfie their ambition in 
becoming great, art leaſt pleaſe and fatisfie a malignant 
humour they have, in leſſening and abaſing thoſe that 
are ſo. Since we Cannot arrive at Greatneſs, let w ta 
revenge by ſpeaking ill of it, faid Montagne pleaſantly 
enough, to exprels this natural ſentiment of pride. 

If perchance ſome Philoſophers have been found, who 
having reaſon enough to be well pleaſed with their cor- 
dition, as the World goes, have yet made a ſhow to 
contemn Greatneſs in their Diſcourſe and Writings; 
this has happen'd through a vanity yet more ingenious 
and fine-ſpun. Theſe People have been wondrous care 
ful not to part with their riches efteftually ; and Senecy, 
with much caution, hath ſtrengthened himſelf with 
Maxims againſt this real quitting of this wealth. | 
#, ſays he, the part of a weak Soul not to be able to bear 4 
great fortune. Infirmi eſt animi pats non poſſe divitias. Fot 
what purpoſe then are all thele fine diſcourſes againſ 
Great ones, and their wealth. Evea to joyn together 
that hnman glory of Greanefs with that Philoſophicd 
one of ſlighting and contemning it ; to the endie 
might be eſtcem'd not only by the Vulgar, but alſoby 
Philoſophers and Men of Learning. 

8. 4. We ought not then to follow the Didtates of 
Concupiſcence in the ſentiments we mult have for, or 
a22inſt the Great; n2y, we ought to miſtruſt our very 
Reaſon, hecauſe of thzt commerce and tye it has with 
thoſe pzlions, which corrupt its judgment in the thing 
they are concern'd inz .we wult ſeek out: ſome furer, 
and lels ſuſpected lights; and it is iwpollible to figd out 
an 
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any but in Chriſtian Religion,becauſe it alone thorough- 
ly knows Concupiſcence, and ſo can deveſt Greatneſs of 
thoſe falſe advantages wherewith our ambition hath 
adorn'd it, and ſettle on it thoſe true ones the malignity 
of our Nature would take from it. 

F. 5- There's nothing Eſtimable in the things of 
this World but what God has plac'd there according to 
what's ſaid in the Goſpel : Non poteſt homo accipere 
quicquam niſt futrat ei datum de Calo, Whatſoever comes 
from God is goed, and deſerves eſteem : all the pro- 
daftions of ſelf-love we muſt contemn and hate. In 
Great ones therefore we ought to eſteem what God has 
beſtowd on them, and contemn what they have from 
Concupiſcence. Now it belongs to Religion to diſtin- 
gviſh betwixt the one and the other ; and to diſcover 
to us, what Perſons of Quality really received from 
God, from what they have from the errours and illu- 
fons of Men. 

F, 6. This Principle once ſettled,it is caſie to perceive 
that the common Idea Men frame to themſelves of 
Grandeur, is altogether falſe and deceitful; becauſe it 
is only grounded on the falſe ju1gements and illuſions of 
their own hearts. For this is the way they take to 
frame this Idea. They love power, riches, pleaſures : 
they ſee that the Great are Maſters of theſe. Hence 
they eſteem them happy, and prefer their condition 
before that of others who want theſe; and by this 


| preference they raiſe them above the reſt of Mankind. 
This judgment is already falſe and deceitful : For plea- 


ſure, riches, and power, are not real goods, only 
Concupiſcence takes them for ſuch ; whereas Reafon 
enlightn'd by Faith eſteems them great evils, becauſe 


| they are great obſtacles to devotion, and our eternal 


Salvation. But men ſtop not here: For as they ire 
the judgment they have paſs'd on the condition of Great 
ones is not peculiar to themſelves, hut that the greateſt 
part of Mankind has the like ſeatiments of eſteem and 


{ admiration, they ſettle this judgment which they fee 


In themſelves, as well as in others, as a Balis whercon 
to raiſe Greatneſs yet higher ; and thus they conſider 


Grecit 
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Great ones as ſurrounded with a crew of admirers, &. 
elting them infinitely above the heads of other Mex. 
tals. 

This is the Idea Concupiſcence gives of Greatneg, 
but a ſmall light will ſuffice to diſcover its illuſion. For 
all theſe judgments, hoiſfing the Great above others, he. 
ing only vain fancies, bred out of the Corruption o 
Man's heart, it is manifeſt that Grandeur Bhilt there. 
on, is nothing but a meer ſhadow and phantafn withour 
any ſolidity- , 

$. 7. Philoſophy may lead us thus far ; but if 
ſee no other light but what it hangs out, we may wel, 
whilſt we free our ſelves of oneerrour,run into another, 
which is to believe that the Great deſerve no honou 
or reſpe& at all. And the truth is, this concluſy 
would neceſlarily follow, were Greatneſs only built » 
this confus'd heap of falſe-judgments and falſe-googs : 
for I ought not ts reſpect a Man becauſe he is more ni. 
ſerable than my felf. And that illufion which maks 
the Great believe they are happier than others, becauk 
they appear ſuch toa number of a buſed People would 
ſerve only our pity, not our reſpect and eſtcem. 

F. 8. In the meantime the Scripture tells us there; 
an honour due to Perſons of Quality, and that Chriſt 
an Piety ought to comply with that Duty. Now Piety 
having Truth for an inſeparable Companion, can 
beſtow honour where none is truely due. One my 
- evenaver that there is ſomething in Greatneſs whit 
God has plac'd there, fince the Scripture on the one i& Þ 
aſcertains us, that the Great are to be honour'd ; an 
on the other teaches, that all honour is due to Godr 
lone, Soli Deo honor & gloria. Hence it follows, thi 
we may honour God when we honour the Great, al 
that there is ſomething of Divine in them which as 
terminate the honour we give them, But to knor 
what this is, it is neceſſary to go up to the firſt eſtabli 
ment and origine of Greatneſs. | 

S. 9. Concupiſcence, Reaſon, and Religion, combin'F 
together to frame this condition we call Greatneb | 

Concupiſcence deſires it out of pride; Reaſon approne ; 
| if 
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ir becauſe neceſſary for Mankind ; and Religion autho- 
rizesit by Warrant from God Almighty. To know 
how this comes to paſs, we muſt conlider that if Man 
had remain'd in the ſtate of innocence, there had been 
no one greater than the reſt; for being born equal, 
they would all have remain'd in the fame equality of 
Nature. Man is not properly made to command other 
Men, as St- Gregory ſays, becauſe his will is not the 
role of anothers will; and becauſe God's will is the 
only rule of them all, which would, before original 
fin, have been ſufficiently known to all without learning 
it from others. 

$. 10. If then Greatneſs be not always a deordina- 
tion in it ſelf, yet at leaſt is it always an effect of the 
diforder of Nature, and a conſequence of ſin. For as 
theſtate of innocence cannot admit an inequality,ſo that 
of fin cannot endure equality. Every one would be 
Maſter, and tyrannize over others: And as it is impoſſi- 
ble all ſhould ſucceed in theſe pretenſions, there is a ne- 
ceſſity that either reaſon ſhould reduce things to order, 
or force; and fo the ſtronger become Lords,whilſt the 
weak remain Subject, 


C. 11, Reaſon doth not only ſee that the ſubjeftion 
of ſome to others is inevitable, but alſo that it is 
advantageous and neceſſary. Reaſon knows, that ſince 
fin, Man has too little light to guide himſelf by, even 
in things of a civil life ; and that the will is too cor- 
rupt to maintain him in peace and a regulated orderly 
way of living. Reafon therefore ſees, that it is ne- 
ceſſary that ſome groſs Law ſhould be made to bind 
him to his duty, and this is the Law of Empire and Do- 
minion : Thus it perceives that it is convenient that 
Laws ſhould be made, and Politie eftabliſh'd ; and that 
the power of ſeeing them obſerv'd ſhould be confer?d 
on ſome certain Men. Reaſon allows that human af- 
fairs ſhould be orderly managed, and that ro avoid diſ- 
putes, precedency ſhould be given to ſome above 0- 
thers. In a word, it does not only conſent to the eſta- 
bliſhment of Greatneſs, bt it Boks on this ordination 
as 
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as the Maſter-peice of human Wit, and a thing of all 
others the moſt uſeful in the World. 

F. 12. Though Concupiſcence affeft Greatneſs, and 
Reaſon approve its eſtabliſhments; yet are neither the 
one nor the other warrant enough to make it become 
lawful. Mar belongs not to himſelf, neither he nor 
others are at their own diſpoſe. God alone is 
their Soveraign Lord ; and to acknowledge, or 
eſtabliſh any Superiour without his order, is an in- 
croachment on his Prerogative. If a crew of Slaves 
packt together in a Priſon ſhould beſtow on ſome 
particular one the right of life and death over others, 
their Maſter would laugh at this raſh government ; 
and would puniſh him, who us'd this right as an Uſar. 
per and Tyrant ; becauſe *tis a right belongs only to 
him, and he only can transfer or communicate it to 
another. This is our caſe, in reſpect of God Almighty; 
that is, we are his Slaves, and without his order can- 
not diſpoſe of our ſelves. In vain therefore ſhould 
Men beſtow on ſome one amongſt them the right and 
power to govern the reſt, if God did not warrant 
their choice with his authority. And for this reaſon, 
according to the Doctrine of St. Auſiz, our puniſh- 
ments would be murders and homicides, did not God 
Almighty, who is the only Lord of Life and Death, 
givea power to make thoſe dye, who violate the Laws 
of Nature, and diſturb human Society. But from 
Scripture we learn that he has given this power, and by 
his authority confirm'd theſe human conſtitutions ; 
that he approves that Men link themſelves together 
by Laws and Forms of Government, and that he gives 
leave to make choice of ſome amongſt the reſt to ſee 
them obſerv'd ; and communicates his power to thoſe, 
thus choſen, to govern ſuch as are plac'd under them. 

F. 13. Theſe are not idle ſpeculations : they are 
truths decided by Scripture. For it is the Apoſtle 
Saint Paul, who teaches, that all power is derivd from 
God, Non eft poteſtas niſi a Deo: That they are eſt: 
bliſhed by God ; que autem ſunt, a Deo ordinata ſunt * 
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God : qui reſiſtit poteſtati, Des ordinations reſiſtit * that 
the Governours of the People are the Miniſters of 
God, to reward the good and puniſh the wicked 3 
Dei miniſter eſt tibi in bonum, Det miniſter eſt tibs in iram, 
And thus he beſtows on Princes the ſame Title he al- 
lows himſelf, as an Apoſtle ſays, ſic nos exiſtimet homo ut 
miniſtres Chriſti, 

By this it appears that Greatneſs is a participation 
of God's power over Men, which he beſtows on ſome 
for the good of others; that ir isa charge he entruſts 
them with : And thus nothing being more real and juſt 
than God's power and authority ; nothing alſo is more 
juſt and real than Greatneſs, in theſe to whom he hath 
efetually communicated it, 2nd who are not Uſurpers 
of it. 

F. 14. Out of this Doftrine it is ecafie to compre- 
herd how that Monarchy and other Forms of Govern- 
ment ſpring originally from the choice and conſent of 
the People, and yet the authority of Monarchs comes 
rot thence, but is deriv'd from God only. It is true 
he hath given the People a power to chute a Govern- 
ment. But as the Election ot thoſe who chuſe a Biſhop, 
does not make and conſtitute him one: for the Paſtoral 
authority of FESUS C HIRST isconfter'd 
on him by his ordination : So is it not the ſole conſent 
of the People which makes Kings, but it is Ged's com- 
municating, with them his Regality and Power, which 
makes them lawful Kings, and gives them rizht over 
their Subje&ts. Ard for this realon the Apcitle Coes not 
ſtyle Princes Miniſters the People; but Miſtniſters of 
God ; becauſe from tim alnoc they bold thcir power. 

F. 15. Hence a conſequence of great 1: portance 
may be drawn in favoyr of ſacceilive Monarchy ; and 
itis this : Although the cſtabliſhment of this kind of 
Government once depended in its firſt ſetting up oa 
the People, by the choice of ſome one Family, and by 
their conſtituting this way of ſucceſiion in the King- 
dom : Nevertheleſs this conſtitution once made, it no 
more relides in the People's choice to chanoe iqaicer- 
wards. For the power of making Laws no more re- 
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ſides in the People when they have once deveſted them- 
ſelves of it, and who had all imaginable reaſon to 4» 
ſo, nothing having been more for their good : but js 
transfer'd to the King, to whom God communicates 
his ruling power. And thus as in a ſucceſſive Monarchy 
the King never dyes, ſo the Feople being never with- 
out one, they never come to be in a capacity to make 
new Laws to alter the order of ſucceſſion ; to do 
which tizzy have never ſufficient and lawful authority, 
ſince it always reſides in him whe7: God hath givenit, 
according to thoſe conſtitutions to which the People 
willingly once ſubmitted the.ofelves. 

$. 16. From hence a!O ir is evident, that it is ne 
ver lawful fo: any to rebel avainſt his Soveraign, nor 
to engage in Ci-il-wars agaiuſt him. For War cap- 
not. be raisd without authority, ani that a Soveraign 
one, ſince by it People are put to ceath, Which fup- 
poſes a ri;ht over Life 4nd Death. Now this right 
ina M: garchical ſtate only belongs to the King, and 
thoſe who exerciſe it under his 21tho: ity. Thus thok 
who rebell againſt him being deſtitute of this Autho- 
rity, commit as many murdzrs as they cauſe Men to 
die, ſince they are the cauſe of their death, without 
any power or order from God. It is in vain to juſtific 
theſe under pretence of abvies in the State, which they 
would ſeem to redreſs. For no abuſe is ſo great, a 
to give Subje&s aright to draw their Sword ; for they 
have no right to the Sword, and cainot uſe it bat by 
command from him, who wears it by order from Al 
mighty God. ; 

$. 17. This Regal Power, this Right to govern 
Nations, which effentially belongs to God, and is by 
him comminicated to ſome for the good of others, 
r:ies in Kings in an eminent degree ; but from them 
is Ccriv'd to 5!l their Miniſters, who are employd to 
rule the People under them, and maintain order. $0 
that it comprehends all Authority whatſcever, that 
give: metion to, and regulates the Aﬀairs of State ; 
whoſgever is a ſharer herein, is God's Miniſter for that 


art ke has of i; Authority. 
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F 18. It ſeems there are in Governments certain 
Greatneſles that conſiſt more in place than authority : 
cach is the Quality of Prince of the Blood , Which 
Places its owners in a much higher rank above others 
that want it, but which includes no juriſdiction, at 
kaſt if it be not joyn'd to ſome other Charge or Office. 
But even this Rank has its kind of Authority, and is, 
like others, derivd from God's order. For there be- 
ing a neceſſity that humane affairs ſhould be regulatcd, 
and fince they cannot ſubſiſt without order, it is re- 

iſite to eſtabliſh theſe Preeminences, ſo that ſome 

11 have a right to be prefer'd before others. And 
this preference hath with juſtice been granted to 
Princes of the Blood, asa conſequence of the very na- 
ture of ſucceſſive Monarchies. For this form of Go- 
yernment conſiſting eſſentially in the choice the People 
have made of a certain Family whereby to be govern'd, 
it is evident, that as all thoſe of this Family have a 
right to the Regal Dignity, and in their turn may 
come to have it ; ſo it is neceſlary, that the People 
ſhould be accuſtom'd before-hand to reſpet them more 
than others; it being otherwiſe a matter of difficulty, 
that the People ſhould have thoſe ſentiments of re- 
ſpet and ſubmiſſion due to Kings, for theſe Princes, 
when they effetually come to the Crown. 

F 19. By theſe Principles, a Solution may be given 
of the Queſtion propos'd touching what it is, that 
makes the Great worthy of our reſpedt : It is neither 
their riches, pleaſures, nor pomp 3 'tis the ſhare they 
have in that Regality which belongs to God, and which 
we ought to honour in their Perſons according to the 
proportion they participate thereof ; it is the order 
where God has plac'd and diſpos'd of them by his pro- 
vidence. Thus this ſubmiſſion, having for object what 
is really worth our reſpect, ought not only to be ex- 
terior and Ceremonious; but interior, that is, it ought 
tocarry with an acknowledgement ofa real Superiority 
and Grandeur in thoſe to whom we give this kind of 
honour : And for this reaſon it is that the Apoſtle 
commands Chriſtians to ” obedient to higher Pow- 
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ers, not onely for fear, but alſo for conſcience ſake: 
Nou ſolitm propter iram, ſed etiam propter Conſcientiam. 

$. 20. The pomp and ſplendour which uſually ac. 
companies the Great, is not that which makes them 
rcally worthy of our reſpects, though it be that which 
makes them honour'd by the greateſt part of the 
World : but becauſe it is requiſite they ſhould have this 
reſpect pay*'d them, it is all juſt and equitable that 
Grandenr ſhould be join'd to this exterior Magnificence : 
For Man is not Spiritualiz'd enough to reſpett in them 
the authority only of God, if they do only ſee them 
in a ſtatc that is the uſual objeCt of their contempt and 
hatred. Thus, that Greatneſs may make that impreſ- 
lion on the mind which it ought, it is but fit it firſt 
ſhould work on the ſenſes. This makes it neceſſary the 
Great ſhould have Riches in proportion to the Degree 
they hold : for by Riches they preſerve that good-will, 
which is requiſite for their condition, and without 
which it would become uſeleſs to others. *Tisa groſs 
viſible errour, which Tertull;an teaches in his Book of 
Idolatry cap. 18. That all the marks of Dignity and Power, 
and all the ornaments annex*d to Office, are forbid Chriſtians, 
and that Jeſus Chriſt hath plac'd all theſe things amongſt 
the pomps of the Devil, fmce he himſelf appeared in a con- 
dition ſo far from all pomp and ſplendour. For Chriſtian 
Religion never thwarts truc Reaſon ; and if our Saviour 
did not take on him this exterior Magnificence, it was 
not becauſe he abſolutely condemn'd it ; but becauſe 
that humble deportment was conformable to his Mi. 
niſtry, in which he did intend to ſhew, in his outward 
way of living, the interiour diſpoſition of mind his 
Diſciples ought to have, Great ones therefore muſt 
learn from the Life of our Saviour FESUS CHRIST, 
not to be in love with Pomp and Splendour, but not 
effectively to lay it aſide, without God inſpires them to 
leave the World for good and all. but we onght not 
to wonder at this exceſs of Tertalliian, ſince he teaches 
in the ſame Book, That Chriſtians are forbid to paſs 
judgment, on the Life arid honour of Men, which is 
contrary to the Doctrine and prattice of the Church. 
Q, 2l» 
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F. 21. The exteriour reſpects given, by inferiours 
to the Great, are other, lawful attendants on their 
Condition. For though theſe perhaps in their origine 
be but the inventions of Man's pride, which perchance 
enjoys its Greatneſs better by ſeeing the abjefion of 
others; yet ought we to acknowledge that theſe re- 
ſpetts and differences are in themſelves both uſeful and 
juſt ; and that though Pride had not, yet Reaſon ought 
to have brought them in faſhion. For it is but juſt and 
reaſonable, that the Great ſhould be honour'd by a 
fincere and true acknowledgment of that order of God 
which has rais'd them above others. Men has ſo great 
an averſion from ſibmirting to, and acknowledging 
others above himielf, that to accuſtom his mind and 
Soul thereunto, it is necellary that in ſome ſort the very 
Body be brought to it - the So»1 infenſibly taking the 
like bent and poſture, and making an caſy ſtep from the 
outward ceremony to what's really true. And for this 
reaſon It is but fit, that theſe exterior ref, ets ſhould 
carry with thzm ſomething of trouble, otherwiſe it 
would not be perceiv'd that they are dircCted to honour 
the great ; but that they might be praftis'd o;:ly for 
that pleaſure and convenience they may carry with 
them, and ſo be indifferently given to all alike; and 
thus the Soul would not inſenliibly receive any ſeatt- 
ments of Reſpect for thoſe who are thus honour'd. 

$. 22. Thoſe who have ſaid that, (there being two 
forts of Greatneſs, the one Natural, the other of 
Eſtabliſhment ; ) We only owe Natural reſpect, which, 
conſiſts in eſteem and ſubmiſſion of mind to natural 
Endowments, and that to Greatneſs of Eſtabliſhment 
reſpect of the like nature ought to be given; that is to 
fay, certain Ceremonies invented by Men to honour the 
Dignities they have ſet up, ought further to add, to 
make this opinion throughly ſolid, rhat theſe exteriour 
Ceremonies ought to ſpring from an interiour ſentiment 
of mind, by which we acknowledge in the Great a 
true ſuperiority : For their Condition carrying with 
It, as we have ſaid, a certain participation of God's 
Authority, is worthy of a trae and interiour Reſpect 
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and it is ſo far from true, that the Great have a right 
to exact ſrom us an exteriour ceremonious deportment, 
without any ſympathizing motions of the Soul ; that on 
the contrary it may be ſaid, they have only a right to 
exaCt this outward Reſpect, that they may thereby 
imprint in our ſouls thoſe jaſt inward ſentiments which 
we ought to have of their Quality : So that when they 
come to know certain Perſons ſo well, as to be fully 
aſſur'd they are in due diſpoulition of reſpe&t towards 
them, they may diſpence with exteriour Ceremonies, 
as having already what they tend to of good and 
uſeful. 

S. 23. It is true the reſpett we bear great Perſons 
ought not to corrupt our judgments, and make ys 
eſteem in them what ought not to be valu*d. It agrees 
well enough with our knowledge of their faults and 
miſeries, nor lays it on us an obligation of not prefer- 
ring before *em in our minds thoſe who have more of 
real goods and natural Grandeur. But as reſpect is 
their due, as it is fit they be hononr'd, and as the gene 
rality of the World hath neither Light nor Equity 
enough to condemn faults, without undervaluing thoſe 
they ſee guilty ; ſo there remains an obligation on us 
to be mighty reſerv'd in what we fay of Perſons of 
Quality, and thoſe to whom this honour belongs. 
This word of the Scripture Speak not it! of the Prince of 
thy People, is to be underſtood of all Superiours, as well 
Ecclehiaftick as Secular, and generally of all who have 
any participation of God Almighty's Power ; where- 
fore it is perſetly oppoſite to true Piety, to uſe that 
Liberty the vulgar takes to cry down the condudct of 
thoſe who manage the Stzte, For befides that, this is 
done raſhly for the moſt part, ard againſt truth, be- 
cauie they have not always ſufficient infor ation of 
what they ſay, theie diſcourſes are never made without 
injyſticez; becaule by them we imprint in others 4 
diipoſititon contrary to that, God would have them to 
be int towards, {uch as he has ſet over them. 
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$. 24- There are ſome whoat leaſt would have this 
Aathority, which we muſt thus reſpect, only given to 
deſert, and who accuſe of Injuſtice thoſe Laws which 
have faſten'd it to ſome exteriour qualities. They 
ſpeak high when they diſcourſe againſt ſuch Conſtitu- 
tions, as have made Greatnets depeud on Birth : We 
chuſe not, ſay they, to ſteer a Vellel, him 
that is, the beſt of the Family; Why 
therefore do we do ſo, to guide King- 
doms and Empires * But theſe are unacquainted with 
the bottom of Man's weakneſs and corrnption. They 
reaſon well if Men were reaſonable and juſt ; but they 
reaſon very ill, ſince Man neither is nor will be ſo. 
Man's natural injuſtice which cannot be rooted out of 
his heart, makes this choice, not only reaſonable, but 
even Reaſon's Maſter-picce. For whom ſhall we ckuſe ? 
even him who is moſt vertuous, wite and valiant. But 
behold we are already at Daggers orawing. Every 
one will be this Vertuous, Valiant, and Wiſe Mn. Ler 
us therefore determine our choice by ſomething that is 
exteriour, and admits no diſpute. He's the King's 
Eldeſt Son - this is clear and unqueſtionable : Reaſon 
therefore cannot do better than chuſe him; for Civil 
War is the worſt of Evils. 

$. 25- What is true of Royalty is alſo true'of the 
firſt Officers of State. Had it not been better, will 
ſome fay, that Princes were ſuch by merit, than by 
deſcent : one may riſe higher by Vertne than by this 
vain prerogative. Is it not a piece of injuſtice that a 
General of an Army, after he hath conquer d whole 
Provinces, ſhould be oblig'd to give place to a Prince 
of the Blood , without Wit , without Experience ? 
No, this is no injuſtice. On the contrary 'tis the beſt 
invention Reaſon could find out to. temper the haughti- 
neſs of Grandeur, and to free it from the hatred and 
envy of Inferiours : If one became Great only by 
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deſert, the height of the great would be a continual 
noiſe in our cars, that they were prefer'd to the pre- 
jadice of others, whom we fancy more deſerving than 


they 3 and every one would ſay, 
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The days your own: and what was only due 
To my Geſert, Favour has thrown on you. 


But thus joyning Greatneſs with Birth, the pride of 
inferiours is allaid, and Greatnels it ſelf becomes a far 
ie(s eye-ſore. There 1s no ſhame to give place to 
another, when one may ſay, 'Tis his Birth I yield to, 
This reaſon convinces the mind without wounding it 
with ſpight or jealouſie, Cuſtom hath made this eaſie, 
and no body rebells againſt an eſtabliſht order which is 
not at ail injurious to him. 

& 26. Another advantage that accrues from this 
eſtzbliſhment is, That Princes may be had without 
pride, and Grandees found that are humble. For it 
pives no occalion of pride to coitinue in the rank 
where God's Providence kas plac'd us, provided we uſe 
it. to the ends he preſcribes. Moreover, here the fen- 
timents of huamiliry may be preſervd in the heart, 
one's faults and miſery may be known ; and one may 
look on his Condirion as ſomething not belovging to 
himleli, being only plac'd there by Qud's diſpolition. 
But how hard is 1t to be humble when we conlidcr that 
Our rile 1s the frvit of our labours, and reward of our 
merits; when we have anticipated it by our deſires, 
procurd it by our addreſs, and have ſome reafon to 
belicyc it is Our due, and that we as far excell others in 
merit, as we are raisd above them in place. 

& 27. When Deſert is the gate by which we come 
to Greatneis, we ſcarce ever arrive there but by the 
way of Ambition ; and uſing in the room of real 
Vertues, Cabals and Under-hand-dealings. We often 
come thither without merit, almoſt always without a 
call, ſince the call we have is only from our ſelves and 
our own embition. But at leaſt thoſe that are born 
Great may with truth ſay, They have a call, and that 
wt is God who has made them ſo. And thus by com- 
plying faithfully with the duty of their ſtation, they 
are without doubt in a greater likelyhood to draw 
down on themſelves a bleſbng from Heaven, than ſuch 
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x ſtriving forward in the World, out of motivesal- 
together carnal, ought rather to think of quitting 
their ſtation than keeping it ; ſince they cannot ſay to 
themſelves that God has rais'd them thither, whither 
their «. ;n ambition only brought e'm. _ 

-8. This way of honouring the Great, to wit, 
by dering in them that the portion which they 
þ God's anthority is ſo much the mote beneficial 
2: h1man Society, as being independent of Perſonal 
indowments ; It isalſo free from the capricious judg- 
ments of humoriſts, and ſo becomes fixt and unaltera- 
ble. And here is another conlideration of the ſame 
Nature. Let the Great be what they will, at leaſt they 
ze the Miniſters God makes uſe of to procure Men the 
ereateſt and moſt eſſential goods this World has. 
For we neither enjoy our Eſtates, nor travel without 
danger, or remain quiet at home: We reap,no advan- 
tages by commerce, receive no profit from the indnſt- 
ry of Men, or from human Society, but by the means 
of publick Diſcipline. This once gone, we cannot fay 
we are Maſters of any thing, every one would be his 
Neighbour's foe, and there would riſe an univertal War, 
not to be decided but by force. 

$. 29, To comprehend more fully how great our 
Obligation is to State-governmert, we mn{t conlider, 
that Men being void of Charity by the diforder of 
Sin, nevertheleſs remain full of wants, and in an in- 
finite number of ways depend one upon another. Concu- 
piſcence therefore hath taken the place of Charity that 
it may ſupply theſe wants, and the means 1t uſes are 
ſich that one cannot enough admire them ; vulgar 
Charity cannot reach fo far. Going in the Conntry 
we meet almoſt every-where People that are ready to 
ſerve thoſe that paſs on the Road, and who have 
Houſes furniſht to entertain them. Theſe are at the 
Travellers diſpoſe, he commands, they obey. They 
ſeem to belicve that we do them a kindneſs in accept- 
ing their Service ; they never ſeek ro be excus'd from 
lending that aſſiſtance which is required. What would 
deſerye our wonder more than theſe people, were they 
animated 
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animated and ſet on work by Charity ? But it is 
Concupiſcence that does it, and does it ſo well and 
gracefully, that they would even have us to think that 
they take it for a courtelie that we employ them in our 
ſervice. 

What & piece of Charity would it be, to build for 
another an intire Houſe, furniſh it with all neceſlary 
Houſhold-ſtuff' ; and after that to deliver him up the 
Key? Concupiſcence does this cheerfully. What Cha- 
rity would it be to go 2nd fetch Drugs from the Indiee, 
to ſubmit ones ſelf to rhe meaneſt Offices, and ſerve o- 
thers in the moſt abje& and painful commands? And 
this Concupiſcence does without ever complaining, 

There 1s therefore nothing whence Men derive great- 
er benefits to themſclves than their own Concupiſ- 
cence. Burt that it may be diſpoſed to do theſe Offices, 
there ought to be ſomething to keep it within com- 

aſs. As ſoon as i'ts left to it ſelf, it flies out and 

cep3 within no bounds. Inſtead of being beneficial 
to human Society, it utterly deſtroys it. There is no 
exceſs it will not run into, if not held back. It is by 
its own Inclination and bent carried to rob, kill, and 
commit the greateſt injuſtice and extravagances. 

There was then an art to be found out to keep Con- 
cupiſcence within bounds : and this art conſiſts in 
that polity which by fear of puniſhment keeps it in, 
and applies it to whatſoever is neceſſary for human 
life. This polity furniſhes us with Merchants, Phyſ- 
'cians, Artificers, and generally with whatſoever con- 
tributes to our pleaſure, or ſupplies the neceſſity of 
Life. Thus we havean Obligation to thoſe who main- 
tain Government; that is, to thoſe in whom relides 
ghe authority which regulates and keeps the Body 'of 
the Statc together. 

8. 30. We ſhould admire that Man, who ſhovld have 
found out the Art of taming Lions,. Bears, T ygres, 
aid other Wild Beaſts, ſo as to make them ſerviceable 
for the uic of Life. Government is the worker of this 
WV onder ; for Men lefr to their own deſires are worſe 
than Lions, Bears, or Tygres. Every one would de- 
your 
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rour his Neighbour z and it is by means of Policy and 
Laws that theſe Wild Beaſts are become trattable, 
20d that from them we reap all thoſe human ſervices that 
might be had from pure Charity. 

& 31. Policy in governing is an admirable inventi- 
on found out by Man to furniſh private Perſons with 
thoſe conveniences, which the greateſt Kings could not 
have, were their Officers never ſo many, their Riches 
never ſo great, if this order were deſtroyed. With- 
out this Invention what Servants, what Wealth ſhould 
one have to procure the bare conveniences which now 
any ocge of four hundred Poundsa Year enjoys? How 
many Ships ought he to have, and ſend into the ſe- 
reral Parts of the World, to bring him back the 
Drogs, Stuffs, and Curioſities, and ManufaCtures of 
far Countries * How many Men muſt be employ'd to 
bring him conſtantly every Week News from all Parts 
of Europe? What Wealth would ſuffice to maintain 
ſ many Courriers as are neceſſary to ſend into di- 
yers places z or to furniſh Horſes and Inns to lodge 
them ? What Armiesof Souldiers to ſecure the Ways, 
and free them from Thieves ? How many Trades 
would it be requiſite to ſet up, to find them with 
Meat, Cloaths, and Lodging ! All Trades are linkt 
together and depend one on another, ſo that he 
would have need of them all, and that not only for 
himſelf ; he would need them for his Officers, and 
for all thoſe who wrought for him ; and thus the 
would beno end. An ordinary Gentleman has all this 
and that without trouble, turmoil, or anxiety. What- 
ſoever he needs is brought to him from China, Pers, 
Egypt, Perſia; and, generally, fron all the World. 
He's free from the expences, of building Ships ; he's 
enſur'd from all the dangers \nd hazards at Sea. All 
the Roads in Ewrope are kept open for him ; and Cour- 
ricrs are diſpatcht to bring hi ews of what hap- 
pens. There are certain People Fho ſpend their Lives 
in the Study of Nature to cure his Diſeaſes, and are 
as ready to ſerve him, as it they receiv'd his Wages. 
He may with truth fay, that there is a cl of 
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Men working for him. in the Kingdom, He may reckon 
amongſt the number of his Officers not onely all the 
Trades-men of the Realm he lives in, but allo thok 
of Neighbouring States, ſince they are ready to ſerye 
him, beſtowing on them acertain reward greed on, | 
which is leF than the wages he might give his own Ser. 
vants. All theſe, who thus work for him, bring him 
no trouble, nor is he oblig'd to ſupply their wants. lt be 
is not a part of his Charge to manage them ; there's 
no need of Superiour Officers to govern, nor Inferiour 
to ſerve them 3 and if therebe, it is not his part to I 
provide them. Who can ſet a valuc high enough on 
theſe Advantages, which thus equalize the private F, 
Condition of Subjefts to that of Kings , and which 
freeing them from all the troubles, beſtow on them I 
all that is to be had, of good in .the greateſt 
riches? 

S. 32. The Vulgar become inſenſible of all this, 
our of a principle of vanity and ingratitude. They 
draw the lame advantage from all thoſe who work for I , 
the publick, whereia they are comprehended, as if 
they wrought onely for them. Their Letters are as 
ſafely carried to the furtheſt parts of the World by 
a Coufrier that carries tea thouland, as if he was 
charg'd with one onely ; they are as well Jookt to by 
a Phyſician that attends many others, as if he was on- 
ly to cure them : And moreover the experience he 
fbe by going to many, makes him abler to ſerve them 

in the cure of their Maladies. Nevertheleſs, becauſe 
they know that they do not alone cnjoy theſe bene- 
fits, they are not toucht. Their wants are equally 
ſopply'd, but their vanity is not equally ſatisfied ; be- 
cauſe they have no right to a ſuperiority over thoſe 
whoſe ſervice they receive , They undervalue and 
ſlight what profit they draw thence: and though the be- 
nefit others receive, diminiihes not at all that which re- 
dounds ro them, yet docs it diminiſh and take away the 
ſenſe thercoſ;and they do not believe that they are obli;- 
ed to any bedy, bccanſether's 2 number of others, who 
are partakers of the ſame benzfits, and ſharers in the ſame 
obligation, g 33" 
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$. 33- For the moſt part, we refleft not on thoſe real 
goods we receive from Kings and men in Authority, no 
nore than we refle&t, as was obſerved by one of old, 
that we are mightily oblig*d to the Earth that ſuſtains 
1s, and that we ſhould be ill put to it, ſhould it fail un- 


ler our feet. But this forgetfulneſs in Man is a proof, 


wt an excuſe of his ingratitude. For ſince theſe are 
Benefits, and great ones too, and received moreover 
from the hands of God by the Intervention of Men, 
veought to acknowledge them with gratitude, and in 
this acknowledgement include all thoſe, by v:hoſe 
neans he hath convey'd them to us, and with whom he 
hath depoſited his Authority for this purpoſe. 

$. 34. Humane obligations, when they are juſt and 
(ve, become the duties of Chriſtian Religion, becauſe 
it hath for Rule, Soveraign Juſtice, and conſiſts ſole- 
ly in conforming it ſelf thereunto. Hence the Apoſtle 
commands Chriſtians to pray for Kings, and for thoſe, 
who under them rule the State ; and theſe Prayers are 
their due debts, if for nothing elſe, at leaſt for the 
care they have in maintaining peace, and quietneſs 
amongſt Men. Thus tis a fault not to comply 
vith this obligation in omitting to pray for Kings, and 
we make our ſelves unworthy of all the benefits God by 
their means beſtows on Man. There are few who con- 
fider this enough. The moſt part of the World bulies 
itklf in airy complaints againſt the diſorders of State, 
of which commonly it is ignorant, and dreams not of 
complying with that juſt acknowledgement that 1s 
due to God, for the benefits receiv'd from him by the 
means of all-well order'd Governments ; and never- 
theleſs theſe benefits are infinitely greater than thoſe 
diſorders , whether true or ſuppos'd, which arc the 
{ubje&t of all theſe mutterings and complaints. 
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Of the Duties belonging to, and Difficulties 
occurring in, the Life of Great Men, 


& 1. F the nature of Greatneſs, ſuch as we have 
here deſcribed it, may be a foundation to 
build, as on a fixt and unalterable principle, 
the duties that Inferiors owe the Great : It 

is yet much more proper, to make the Great themſelves 

know the moſt eſlential and indiſpenſable obligations 
of their Places. 

It is true, as we have ſhewn, that Grandeur is a 
participation of God's Anthority and Power over Men, 
communicated by him to ſome certain ones. But to 
know the duties that accompany it, we muſt know on 
what condition, and for what end, God has beſtowed 
on them this Power and Authority : It being certain, 
that, as they onely hold it from him, ſo they cannot 
lawfully enjoy it but on ſuch conditions as Gcd has ſety 
and that they cannot execute it, but for the ends he 
hath preſcribed them. 

S. 2. The firſt thing then we ought to conſider in 
this matter, is, That God is Lord and King of Men 
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by a title ſo eſſential to his nature, that it is impoſſible 
he ſhould make any Creature partner in his power. 

Man is eſſentially and naturally ſubjected ro the Will 
of God, becavie this Will is his natural and unalte. 
rable rule. He is unjuſt when he follows it not : And 
his Juſtice conſiſts in conforming and ſubmitting him: 
ſelf thereunto. Bur it being alſo impoſſible, that the 
Will of any other Creature ſhould be his Rule, neither 
can he be obliged to follow it for its own ſake. 

For this ſubordination of Man's Will to the Will 
of God is ſo eflential to his nature, that even God 
himſelf cannot give him leave to be his own rule and 
laſt end. And for this reaſon even the Son of God az 
Man, proteſts that he always fulfils the Will of his 
Father, and not his Own. 

Now if it be not lawful for any Creature to do and 
follow his own Will, it is yet lefs lawful to make his 
Willa rule, and Lord it over his Companions ; ſince 
his Will is neither its own rule, nor the rule of any 
other Creature whatſoever. God therefore can in 
juſtice rule and command our Wills; to him the Empire 
belongs, and his Divine Will we ought to conſult, as 
the onely rule of all our aftions. 


$. 3. Thence it follows not, but that we are often 
obliged to follow the humours and obey the commands 
of other Men, but this, never conſidering them onely 
as Men, and obeying them as ſuch; but by vertue of 
God's Authority obliging us thereunco. Thus our 
obedience finally tends to God, even then when we 
obey Men ; for we only obey them becauſe God com- 
mands we ſhould. And this command of God is the 
principal motive of the obedience we render them. | 
obey my King whoſe Subjet I am, and would obey my 
Maſter were I a Slave, becauſe Ged commands, I ſhould 
dofo; 'tis therefore Ged whom I really obey : His Will 
is the rule of mine, andI have no tye nor dependance 
on Man, even when Iam moſt punctual in obeying him. 
For as ſoon as this ſame Will of God ſhall let me under- 
ſtand, that he would not have me obey others in ſome 
certain 
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certain things, they ſhall no more find me either their 
Subject or Slave. 

$. 4. From hence it follows, that God does not 
communicate his Power to Men that they ſhould make 
others the ſlaves of their own Wills, ſince this Empire 
of one Mans Will over the Wills of others is naturally 
aad eſſentially unjuſt, It is not given them, that they 
ſhould take pleaſure, and pride themſelves, as if they: 
were thoſe, whom others ſhould look on as their laſt 
end: For in reality they are not, nay it is impoſlible 
they ſhould be ſo. The only aim God has in making 
them ſharers of his Power, is to eſtabliſh them Miniſters 
and Executors of his Will, whilſt he gives themaright 
and power not to make themſelves be obeyed , but 
God: Not toeſtabliſh their own Dominion, but God's z 
not to make Men contribute to their own glory and 
Grandeur, but to be themſelves Servants to the good of 
others, and to procure them all the ſpiritual and tem- 
poral conveniences they poſlibly can. 

F. 5- Thus Greatneſs is a pure Miniſtery, having 
for its end the. honour of God, and the advantage of 
Men, without any regard at all to its ſelf. For ir ſelf 
it is not conſtituted, *tis only made for others. By 
thisit is evident, That to uſe it as one ought, in the 
order God has eſtabliſh'd, the Great muſt be ſo far from 
conſidering their Subjefts as being theirs, that they 
even ought to look on themſelves as appertaining to 
the People, and to be firmly perſwaded,' that their 
Condition gives them no right either to follow their 
own will, or to make it be follow'd by others: That 
they cannot command, only to ſhew their Authority, 
and that in all the commands they lay on others, they 
ought ſo to behave themſelves, that if they were de- 
manded by God Almighty, for what end and motive 
they ated, they might with truth anſwer, That it is 
for him they did ſo, that it was to make his Laws be 
obſerved, and to procure their People what good they 
could. 

_ IE. 6. Thecrime therefore the Great ones commit in 
making their Grandeur and Wealth ſubſervient to 
H, themſelves 
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them{ives and their own pleaſures, is a kind of per- 
fidiouſnch to God. For certainly a King would haye 
reaſon ro cite thet Subjeft a Rebel, who having a 
Governrent cxtruſted to him, to preſerve his Maſter's 
Authority, ſhould pretend to make himſelf abſolute, 
Hence it follows, that Great ones, having received 
their Greatnets and Authority, not for themſelves, but 
to the end they may raiſe up God's Empire, and pro- 
cure his glory, they become Perfidious and Rebels, 
when they only uſe it for themſelves. 

$; 7. Itis therefore neceſſary, the Great ſhould look 
on their condition as a Miniſtry and Office beſtow'd on 
them, not as a quality incorporated in their being, 
It is neceflary that they ſhould have no interior affection 
for it; that they ſhould conſider it as ſomething not 
belonging to themſelves, and by which they neither 
become more perfeft, nor more pleaſing to God : By 
it they have only means to do much good, or much 
harm, according as they comply with , and artquit 
themſelves of the duty of their places. They ought 
to be firmly perſwaded, that only this good, or evil 
uſe they ſhall make of Powery, does properly belong to 
them, and which will ſtay with them ; ſince that at 
the hour of their death they ſhall leave their Grandeur 
behind, and only carry with them thoſe good or bad 
deeds they ſhall have done in the managing of it. | 

S. 8. From this Principle ( which makes it plain that 
the Great ought not to uſe their Grandeur for them- 
ſelves) it is cake to paſs to this other ; that having 
receiv'd from God their Authority and Power, they 
ought only to employ jt for him ; that is, they ought 
to do for God whatſoever they have a Power to do, 
and that the Meaſure and Rule of their Duties is to be 
had from thence. | | 

They need only to examine, what they have Power 
todo, for itis a certain Rule they ought to do all they 
can. If they cando but little, they are obliged to no 
more ; if they can do much, their Obligations increaſe 


iz proportion to their Power, 
; | $ 9: 
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S. 9. It hence follows, that a Prince, where he has 
Authority, ought to do all, he can for the good of his 
People, and of the Church ; that all Lords, and Ma- 
ſters, ought to do the ſame in their Territories, and 
Families: That a Magiſtrate ought to perform, what. 
his Office impowers him to ſee done, to the end that 
juſtice be given to all ; and laſtly, every one in his 
place, ought to do whatſoever in right he can, ſo that 
the Talent, entruſted him by God Almighty, lye not 
idle and uſeleſs. This Rule may be told in threz words, 
but the praftice of it is of vaſt extent ; ſince that to 
reduce all things to their dne order, and to take away 
all abuſes, there almoſt needs nothing elſe, but that 
thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of Authority, ſhould uſe all 
their Power to ſee the Laws of God and Holy Church, 


obſerv'd, 


F$. 10. There are ſome of theſe Duties, which being 
groſs and viſible, are net altogether unknown to the 
Great ; but there are others, which they ſcarce ever 
reflet on, which nevertheleſs are of infinite conſe- 
quence. That which we have mention'd of referring 
all the reſpef others pay them, and making uſe of it 
to eſtabliſh the Kingdom of God, is one of the greateſt 
Importance. ReſpeCt and Honour, as I have faid, are 
paid to the Great. The beſt Chriſtians cannot in Con- 
ſcience diſpence with their Duty herein ; and worldly 
Chriſtians ever: give more honour than they ought ; by 
worſhipping in them Wealth, and whatſoever elſe the 
deordination of their hearts cauſes them to_ Love and 
eſteem. Honour therefore follows and waits upon the 
condition of the Great ; and this honour is juſt: being 
bottom'd on good and warrantable reaſons, as hath 
been ſhewn heretofore. It is even God himſelf, the 
Author of all Juſtice, that allows it to them; but he 
does not therefore allow them to make it the Object of 
their Vanity. All honour belongs to God according to 
Scripture z Sols Deo honor & gloria. The Great there- 
fore ought to reſtore to God that which is given them, 
and to uſe it ſo, that God may be thereby glorified, 
Now the means to _ this Duty is not, for the 
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moſt part, ſimply in the preſence of God Almighty to 
deveſt ones felt of the Honour annext to his condition, 
nor there to acknowledge that it belongs to him, and 
not to themſelves ; but ſo to behave themſelves, that 
all Vertues whatſoever may be eſteem'd honourable for 
their good example : For it is ingraffed in Man's nature 
to value whatſoever they ſee in thoſe they reſpect, and 
not to make nice diſtinftions of quality and quality, {6 
as to reverence ſome, and contemn and flight others, 
Hence it comes that the honour we annex to the con. 
dition of Grandees, makes even the Vices of the vicious 
tobe eſteem'd, as in like manner all Vertues are, when 
they appear in any of the Great. Modeſty in Apparel, 
ſhunning unlawful Recreations, an exact obſervance of 
the Laws of holy Church, ceaſe to be diſhonourable, 
when the Great publickly profeſs and practiſe them, - 
When we but imitate them,we think our ſelves ſhelter'd 
from the raillery of the World; and it is eſteem'd 
glorious to follow thoſe, who are always followed 
and waited on by glory and honour. 

F. 11. We cannot ſufficiently make known, of what 
importance this one thing is for ſaving the Souls of the 
Great. For one of the greateſt Artifices the Devil 
uſes to engage Men in Vice and Debauchery , is, to 
faſten Names of contempt on certain Vertues ; and to 
fill weak Souls with a fooliſh fear of paſſing for ſcru- 

vious, ſhould they deſire to put them in pradtice. 
t is by this means, for example, that he hath intro- 
duc'd into the World immodeſty in Apparel; and that 
he makes even Women, otherwiſe very chaſt, to follow 
thoſe Faſhions which were only found out for ſuch, as 
were immodeſt. "Tis the Mode, cry they ; we cannot 
endure to be ſingular. Theſe weak and fooliſh People 
have need to be upheld againſt this dangerous tempta- 
tion; and nothing can do it- better, than rhe example 
of Perſons of Quality which frees them from the re- 
proach of ſingularity. Thus it belongs to the courage 
and duty of the Great, to believe that they are rais'd 
by God to withſtand this Artifice of the Devil, and to 
let the World know;that it is glorious to obey Almighty 
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God ; to underprop by their Example the weakneſs of 
their Brethren, and to confeſs ZESUS CHRIST loudly 
and openly in the fight of the whole World, by pub- 
lickly profeſling and leading a Life truly Chriſtian, and 
ſhould they only do the Church this piece of ſervice, 
yet ought they not toeſteem their Life ill-imploy'd, nor 
their quality and condition of ſmall concern. 

S. 12. It is but enlarging this Principle, that the 
Great are obligd to employ for God all they . have 
receiv'd from him ; that they ought to do what lies in 
their power, either by Authority, or Example ; and 
we ſhall diſcover an infinite number of devoirs peculiar 
to each ſtation, the omiſſion whereof makes them 
guilty of numberleſs faults. And it will not be amiſs 
to conſider ſome, that are of more' than ordinary 
extent. 

It is certain, as we have juſt now ſaid, that nothing 
is more fit to inſpire modeſty into thoſe of a middling 
condition, than to ſee Perſons of Quality ( by whom 
they ſquare their own actions, and whom they would 
by no means diſpleaſe) keep themſelves within an exact 
modeſty and decorum, as well for Apparel as other 
Accommodations. There are Circumſtances where 
Princeſles, and the Wives of thoſe who govern Pro- 
vinces, without any other help but that of their own 
Example, and a diſlike of fuch as ſhall appear before 


them undecently clad, may be able to free a whole City 


from immodelt faſhions. At leaſt they may oblige thoie 
who depend' on them to a decency ; and their example 
will not fail to work powerfully on others who have no 
ſuch dependance. T hus they will be able to hinder 
many fins occaſioned in Women and Men by this dit- 
order. Now if they can bring this about, It is un- 
queſtionable that they ought; and that they are not 
only oblig'd to a decent modeity by a duty common to 
them and other Chriſtian Women, but alſo by a more 
peculiar one, ſpringing from their ſtate and quality, 
which, making them capable of hindring many ins 
and diſorders, impoſes on them at the fame time an 
obligation of doing- in proportion to their power. 

3 For 
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For as there is no doubt, but that, that Man, who can 
fave the lives of my by debarring himſelf of ſome 
ſlight recreation, would 

that trifle before the lives of thoſe; ſo it is yet more 
certain, that could one preſerve many Souls from a 
ſpiritual death by ſome one praCtiſe, whereunto he is 
otherwiſe oblig'd by the Law of God, by his Condi- 
tion, and the place God hath chargd him with; it 
cannot be omitted by him, without he become the 
Murderer of all thoſe, which might bave been pre- 
ſery'd from ſuch crimes by a behavioer truly Chri- 
ſtian. 

F. 13- This dreadful conſequence makes it plain, 
what a ſtrange difference the various conditions of Men 
create in actions which outwardly appear the fame; 
For indecency in Apparel is in a Woman of low quality 
but a fin, that bears proportion to the vanity that 
accompanies it, and the ſcandal it gives to ſome few. 
But this ſame motion of Vanity making Perſons of 
Quality, who are the Example and Rule of others, to 
appear in a garb that wounds Modeſty, is a publick 
approbation of Vice, a Seminary of crimes, and a 
Lawful Authoriſing ſin. For the Example of theſe 
Perſons is a living Law, which has much more force 
and power over the World, than all the other Laws 
and Ordinances that are found written in Books. 
Thus, though conſequences are not conſider*d, and 
that the parties offending are onely carried on With a 
ſlight paſon' of appearing ſo 2s to pleaſe thoſe that 
ſhall ſee them ; yet ſhall they be aſtoniſh'd, when at 
the day of Judgment they ſhall find themſelves loaden'd 
with the crimes of a world of People, whom they ſhall 
by their example have kept fetter'd in theſe diforders ; 
whereas they lay under an obligation of ſetting them 
free by the contrary example of a modeſt beha- 
viour. 

S. 14. Nothing is more terrible than becoming thus 
partaker and guilty of the faults of others, by omitting 
our own duties ; and here I give you other Examples. 
Soveraign Lords owe juſtice to thoſe who are _— 
Tnem; 
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them; the Officers they ſet over them, do but ſupply 
their Place, and do what they themſelves ought to do, 
were it poſſible They are therefore obligd in their 
choice to prefer ſuch as may be the beſt able to perform 
that duty . Now ifout of any humane conſideration, 
xegligerice, or proſpect of ſome little intereſt , they 
chuſe thoſe that are unfit, or at leaſt ſuch as are leſs 
capable, all the faileurs of theſe Officers ſhall be laid 
to their charge, they ſhall be guilty of all the injuſtice 
done by them, and of all the diforders that ſhall hap- 
pen through their faults. A covetous Judge may ruine 
awhole Family; miſery may engage this poor Family 
in a thouſand crimes; it is not to be queſtian'd, but 


all theſe ſhall fall on the Chief Lord, if he out of negli- . 


or motives of worldly intereſt have preſer'd this 
fadge before others, that deſerv'd better. 

$. 15- Thereceiv'd Laws of a Kingdom give the Su- 
preme Lord power to redreſs a number of diſorders 
2 to put down Ordinaries, and places where Plays of 
chance and hazard are us'd, to forbid Balls and Danc- 
ings on Feſtival dayes,with many others of like nature : 
A ſtrit obſerving of ſuch regulations would baniſh a 
thouſand diforders; whoever can introduce or maintain 
theſe, are thereunto indiſpenſably oblig'd, and great 
Lords may do this, when they are authorizd and backt 
by the Laws of the Kingdom. Thus when they do not 
comply with this obligation, when they do not watch 
over their Officers, nor maintain them in their rights; 
when they chuſe fuch as are corrupt, uaht, and weak, 
without zeal or vigour,they have great reaſon to took on 
themſelves as guilty before Almighty God of all the 
miſ-demeanours they ought to have redreſfs'd, 


$, 16. This multitude of ſins that the Great 
run into, by being ſharers in the faults of others , 
which they might have hindr'd, is infinicely yet 
greater in matters Eccleſiaſtical , wherewith 
Princes are entruſted -; either by nominating to 
ſeveral Benefices and Cures of Souls, or by the folli- 
citations they make to have them beſtow'd on, their 
H 4 Own 
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own Creatures. An ill Paſtour is chargeable with all 
the facriledges committed by ſuch bad Prieſts as he 
imployes, with all the ſcandals they cauſe, with all 
the ſins of the People which he might have hindr'd: 
T hat is to ſay, Few faults are committed in a Town, 
that are not chargeable on a negligent and debaucht 
Paſtor. But if the ſins of the People are imputed to 
the Paſtors, both the. ſins of the one and the other 
ſhall be charg'd on the Patrons who have Preſented, 
or by favour have got them Nominated. 

17. 1f the Governour of ſome important Poſt, hay- 
ing from the King a power to chuſe ſuch inferiour 
Officers, to be under -him and defend the Place, in- 
ſtead of entruſting theſe employments to Perſons of 
valour, and conſidering in his choice only the Service 
of his King, ſhould on the contrary regard only his 
proper intereſt, and (o advance People without experi- 
ence and courage , ſuch as would deliver themſelves 
to the Enemy z who can queſtion, but that the King 
would look on this Governour as a treacherous Ser- 
vant? But with how much more juſtice will God Al- 
mighty condemn thoſe, whoſe Charge being to ſups 

ly Paſtoral Cures, that is, to ſettle Governours and 

eads over Chriſtians, to free them from the aſſaults of 
the Devil, and to condutt them to Heaven, entruſt 
them in the hands of ſuch, as have no experience in this 
Spiritual warfare, which they are to wege againſt 
the Powers of Darkneſs; ſuch, as rather keep intelli- 

ence with the Enemy, and who are ſo far from guid- 
ing others in the way of Salvation, that they walkin, 
and by their example, draw others after themſelves, 
into the ready road to Death. 


8. 18. I Would to God all the Great ones, who are 
charg'd with ſupplying with Eccleliaſtical Cures, had 


conſtantly before their eyes, what St. Chryſoſtom in par-. 


ticular ſayes, of thoſe who for human reſpe&s promote 
undeſerving Biſhop:, Jf * happens, ſayes he, (to ſpeak 
only of what happens every day,) that there is rais'd to the 


Dignity of Biſhop one unworthy thereof, upon conſideration of 


friend- 
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friendſhip or of ſome other reſpef? ; what puniſhment does he 
wt draw on his head by this evil Elettion * He us not only 
the cauſe of damning a number of Souls, which periſh through 
the fault of this unworthy Man, but gives alſo occaſion to 
a thoſe fins which he commits in Adminiſtration of bis 
e. Thw he who ſhall have promoted him, becomes guil- 
tyof all the ſins of this evil Paſtor, and of the People com- 
mited to bus charge. If he who does but  ſcandalize one 
Suulonly becomes ſo guilty, that it were better for him ac- 
cording to Scripture to have a Milſtone faſtn'd to bis neck and 
ſothrown into the Sea, what ought that Man to expett, who 
ſeandaliz.es ſo many Soul; ? | 


$. 19. Although the promotion to Benefices, that 
have not the cure of Souls annext, draws not after it 
ſogreat and ſo dreadful conſequences ; yet ought we not 
to fancy, that ſuch may be diſpos'd of according to 
tumour, and for other motives, beſides thoſe of the 
Service of God. They are always goods conſecrated 
to God, and ſt aſide to maintain thoſe, that ſhould 
really ſerve the Church, and who ought to lead a Life 
ſuitable to their Vocation ; and conſequently when 
they are either given or procur'd for ſuch, as are per- 
feftly ſecular in their way of living, and who only ſeek 
after them to fatisfy their luſts, to procure divertiſe- 
ments, and to lead a Lite not at all becoming a Clergy- 
man's modeſty, all the crimes committed in the diſ- 
penſation of theſe goods, ſhall fall on thoſe who have 


choſen ſuch for their Employments, without enquiring ' 


firſt, whether the parties choſen were diſpos'd to comply 
with, or dideven kuow what they oblig'd themſelves 
unto. 

C. 20, [ftoall theſe obligations we add thoie, which 
riſe from the Power the Great have in their ſeveral 
Offices to redrels theſe diſorders : if further we put in- 
to the ſcale what they can do to baniſh by their Autho- 
rity, words , and examples prodigality , blaſphemy, 
debaucheries, play, libertinage, and a number of other 
cauſes of diſorders and fins ; and if we ſquare al] this 
according; to theſe two Principles, That Men in Power 
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are oblig*d to do what they can, and that the Omiſſion 
of theſe devoirs makes them guilty of what miſchief 
ſoever they gp have hinder d, we may frame ſome 
tolerable Idea of the ftupendious dangers that attend 
Greatneſs. 

S. 21. This heavy burden of fins, wherewith Great 
ones at unaware and without their own knowledge load 
themſelves, is not perceived during Life. They are 
ſtunn'd with the noiſe and hurry that is always about 
them, and outward objeats, which take them from 
themſelves, will not permit them to fee them. They 
may be reſembl'd to Mountains hanging over their 
heads, ſuſtain'd as yet by God's mercy, to give them 
leave to recolleft and repent. Burt at the hour of their 
death, theſe Mountains ſhall fall ſuddenly upon them, 
and all objefts, wherewith before they were taken up, 
vaniſbing cut of ſight, they ſhall only find themſelves 
encompaſs*'d about with an army of People who ſhall 
upbraid them , either with injuſtice done, or with 
crimes whereunto they have been drawn by the ill uſe 
they made of their Dignity and Power. 


$ 22. But what is yet more terrible in the Condi 
tion of our Great ones, is, That being oblig'd by their 
Condition to all theſe duties, itat the ſame time proves 
a hinderance from knowing, and when known, from 
performing them. The very baſis whereon their Condi 
tion is built, is, that they belong not to themſelves, but 
to their People : That their Grandeur and Authority 
was not beſtow'd on them, that they might enjoy and 
take pleaſure in them, but to be us'd for the good of 
thoſe, who are plac'd under them. 

But how difficult a matter is it to find room for theſe 
ſentiments in the heart of one born in the throng of 
Riches and Honours ? Man corrupted by fin has a ſecret 
inclination to ſeek all things for himſelf, to rake himſelf 
the center ofall: It isa Natural Tyranny ſin has planted 
in the very depth of Man's heart. Perſons of low 
Condition cannot eaſily come to exerciſe this Tyranny, 
becauſe others will not give place thereunto, 
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They continvally learn from others thwarting their 
res, that others were not made to ſerve them. It 
xns otherwiſe with Perſons of Quality, particu- 
ly with thoſe, who are born ſuch. This kind of 
atnefs lets them ſee from their very Infancy, that 
the World is accuſtomed to yield to them and fol- 
their humours : Hence they inſenſibly begin to 
that thoſe who uſe ſo much ſubjeftion and re» 
out fjeſt towards them, were only born for their ſake, and 
-om Jane but into the World to contribute towards their 
hey Iſaſures and Grandeur. Thus they imagine that they 
ieir Rave no more to do than to enjoy this Greatneſs of 
em Miheirs, to endeavour its increaſe by becoming yet 
eir ore powerful and great ; and that the Inferior ſors 
2m, (f Men are'only plac'd here to ſerve as Inſtruments to 
up, Firing theſe their ends about. They fancy to them- 
ves Rdres, that the onely buſineſs of their Life is to pre- 
al Fire their Families, and make them flouriſh by ſetting 
ith Yiltheir dependents on work for thisend : And it al- 
uſe Ynoſt never comes into their thoughts, that both they 
ad their Families are on the contrary by God's order 
ad decree defign'd onely to ſerve and help thoſe, who 
# under their command, 

& 23. Thus we, for the moſt part, ſee, that the 
Great, who are given: to Vices incident to their high 
ſation, are ſo totally taken up with their own Gran» 
devr, and their thoughts ſo perfetly employ'd about 
themſelves, that they ſcarce ever think of doing any 
good turn gratis. They are as great niggards of their 
Recommendations, as of their goods, leſt the favours 
ebtain'd for others, ſhould be plac'd to account amongſt 
thoſe they hope to procure for themſelves. Hence it 
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ſe I comes, that their moſt intimate Friends dare not beg 
of I their Fayours,even for their own concerns, without they 
et | bavedeſerv'd it by their effeCtual Services,and that it be 
1f I father a recompenſe for what's paſt, than anew grace. 
d | Thus they truly drive a trade, and ſell their words and 
w | Credit 3 and one may ſay, withont doing them any in- 
y, | ry» that they are bat Merchants trafticking ina more 


tleyated way. 
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are neceſſary to teach them how to comply with their 
deyoirs, is no leſs difficult to be gotten. They haye 
a natural averſion from them all, becauſe they incom- 
mode them in the purſuit of their paſſions. They are 
like ſo many fettersabridging their Liberty, diſturbing 
their Pleaſures, and making their Grandeur almoſt 
uſeleſs... Thus the corruption of their hearts keeyy 
them at diſtance from theſe Truths, whilſt this ame 
corruption is fortify'd by all the objects that ſurround 
them. Every one-knows, they do not love that Truth 
which-would bring them to be low and humble, whereas 
they are pleas'd with flattering lies: And thus every 
one out - vies his Fellow in cheating and deceiving 
them, for every one loves himſelf more than he loyes 
them. 

g. 25- Intereſt gives increaſe to our deſire of plea. 
fing, and fear makes us avoid diſpleaſing of them, and 
this as thoſe to whom we ſpeak are more or leſs able to 
ſerve and hurt us, that is, as their Quality is leſs or 
greater. Hence it is evident, That every degree of 
Grandeur is a hindrance to Truth, and to deſire to be 
Great is to deſire that Truth ſhould find a more difficult 
acceſs unto us. 

F$. 26. Concupiſcence alone is not that which. hides 
Truth from the Great, Prudence it ſelf is often obligd 
todo this, or at leaſt fo to moderate and temper 1t, 
that it may be proportion'd to their weakneſs. For 
that continual complaiſance of thoſe who environ them, 
having bred in their Souls a certain delicateneſs, ha 
alſo made them uncapable of ſeeing Truth in its nak'd 
purity and force. There's therefore a neceſlity, it 
ſhould be ſhewn them by parts ; they muſt have 
glimpſe, not a full ſight of things. Some times to the 
Vulgar our diſcourſe is fincere and open ; but who dare 
ſpeak thus to the great, at leaſt if they do not ſeem to 
defire'it! Truth ſome times finds out thoſe that are 
low and little, it may accoſt them without being calld 
on; but thoſe who are high and Great ought to be 


diligent themſelves in looking after it: They ought 
0 
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© go before and meet it, if they have a mind to find it 
here in this World. 


$. 27- But if they be ſo happy as to know theſe 
y devoirs, and to ſee through thoſe exterior and 
interior miſts that encompaſs them ; I mean thoſe which 
both riſe from themſelves and from the malice;artifices, 
and paſſions of others, yet what difficulties will they 
not meet in performing of them ? what means to with- 
fand ſo many unjuſt deſires, ſeconded by their own 
mjuſt paſſions? If, for example, they be entruſted 
vith the diſtribution of ſeveral benefices, it it ſo far 
fom Truth, that this right ſhould either be to them 

ſing or advantageous, that it will lie on them as a 
moſt inſupporable burden, They muſt give flat denials 
to all ſuch as would think themſelves oblig'd to them 
by the donation, and muſt go and find up ſome others 
who would think they incur no obligation, becauſe they 
ok on ſuch Dignities as on Charges dangerous to 
their Conſciences. They muſt not pick out ſuch as 
make their Court, and dance attendance in hopes to 
obtain them 3 but ſuch, as they are not acquainted 


' with, bnt ſuch as they know not, and wholye private, 


for fear of being choſen. Neevr would our Grandees 
kek to be Patrons, were they never to nominate - but 
on theſe conditions ; and yet theſe conditions are re- 
quired to make their preſentations lawful. 


© C 28. Thoſe other difficulties which ſpring from the 


Condition of the Great, and which lead them aſtray 
out of the way of Vertue and Salvation, are no leſs 


Viſible in reſpect of the common duties of Chriſtianity, 


whereunto they are no leſs obligd than others. For 


they onght to confider, That becauſe, Great, they 
.ceeaſe not to be Men, the devoirs proper to their con- 


dition does not free them from thoſe others, which, 
with their conſequences, belong to the common con- 
dition of all Mankind. They are Men, and Sinners, 
that is, full of corruption, miſery, darkneſs, and 
inward ſores. Theſe they ought to know ; theſe they 
ought to cure. They are proud, they muſt humble 
themſelyes: they are given to pleaſures, they have need 


of 
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of mortification 5 they are ty'd to the World, and irs 
riches, they muſt be looſen'd and- ſet free. They 
wander out of themſelves, their thoughts are all diff 
pated ; they mnſt be recollefted and brought home, 
The ordinary Remedy to cure theſe Maladies, is t9 
deprive ones ſelf of what cauſes and nouriſhes them, 
But their condition and quality allows not of this; 
They can neither quit their riches, their honours, nor 
the ſtate they live in. They are not in 2 condition t9 
practiſe mortification, and recollection mnch leſs, x 
thouſand occaſions draw them abroad. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding all this, a Cure muſt be. wrought, or they 
periſh : And fince that cannot be had by the ordinary 
means, extraordinary ones muſt be try'd ; and ſuch a; 
are miraculous, even in the order of Grace. They 
muſt be humble amongſt their honours ; poor in their 
riches? and fully perſwaded of their miſery, whilſt 
they appear ſo fortunate. And thus as others, by ex 
terior exerciſes, do bear up the weakneſs of their ſouls 
and vertues; it is on the contrary neceſlary, that the 
Great, by the ſtrength of both theſe, overcome all 
exterior Obſtacles. 

$. 29. The Great cannot be in that right diſpoſition, 
which GodexaCts and Reaſon requires they ſhould, if 
they do not conſider themſelves in three different ſtats, 
or orders. The firſt is exterior, the ſecond natural, 
the third interior depending on their vertues. Ac- 
cording to the exterior order, they are Great abore 
others; according to the natural, they are perfedtly 
equal ; but according to the interior they are oblig'd, 
through humility , to place themſelves beneath all. 
The ſentiments riſing from theſe three orders ought to 
agree and ſubſiſt together : And they are oblig'd, that 
they may conſerve exterior order, to keep the rank and 
place, which belongs to then according to the World; 
yet onght they for all that, to acknowledge themſelves 
perfeftly equai to the reſt of Mankind ; which wil 
make them, towards others, affable, charitable, and 
ſharers in their miſeries: nay, they are not hereby 
diſpens'd from acknowledging, that perhaps their - 

all 
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'Y znd imperfections make them to be eſteem*d by God 
J and his Angels, as- the laſt of all Men. Theſe ſenti- 
I ments are juſt and neceſſary, becauſe they are confor- 
mable to their condition ; but how hard is it to unite 
* them together ? So that it often happens, that the 
ſtate of Greatneſs makes them almoſt forget they are 
Men, and more, that they are Sinners. They only 
meaſure themfelves by the exterior order, by their 
» nor Riches, Nobility, and Offices ; nor do they look on 
ny the reſt of Men, but by that degree of Inferiority 
b, 2 pherein they are plac'd beneath them. This is an 
WI-Jf jluſon, as it were, naturally bred up with Greatneſs, 
they F 1nd which cannot be diſſipated, but by an extraordi- 
rh mary grace, which forces them to retire into themſelves, 
They 3 nk fame time they are with ſo much vioknce drawn 
| oad. 
= $. 30. How is it poſſible to be be-ſet with riches and 
honours, and yet to allow ones ſelf nothing from them ; 
A tolook on them, as not belonging to ones felf, but 
* ly as things uſeful for the place, God has put us in? 
- al if the Great did not paſſionately love theſe things, 
; their right uſe would be much more eafie. But they 
loye them,and that with much more paſſion than others. 
Concupiſcence makes them love theſe riches, theſe 
ſplendors, and theſe pleaſures: Theſe conſtantly come 
ad ſhew themſelves, they cannot be abſolutely with- 
out them z yet are they forbid to fix there, to enjoy 
and pleaſe themſelves in them. Who is he, fays the 
S&ripture, who can handle Pitch and not be defild ? 
s picem tanget & non inquinabitur ab ea? Whocan 
k of this delicious Wine without exceſs? Reaſon 
done anſwers that it is impoſſible. But Faith tells us 
tat | other ſtory : All things are poſſible to God ; Omaina 
poſſbilia ſunt apud Denm. 
1d; S. 31. If theſe difficulties are great, even to thoſe, 
"_ who, through age and experience, have learnt the 
"| Yality and the nothingneſs of the World, and of 
a wha r flatters the mind and ſenſes, and who having 
eby afted the gall that's mingl'd in all the ſweets it affords, 
gn; | Nay haye ſome diſpuſt for the World z what ſhall = 
ay 


\ 
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fay of ſuch as begin but toreliſh its pleaſure, and who 


| 
b 
know nothing of the miſeries that inſeparably atteng I * 
them : Who have but aſlight knowledge of the duties of f| 
Chriſtianity, and a ſhort proſpeCt towards the dangers | 
of pleaſure : who havertheir hearts laid wide open to || 
the objects of ſenſe, which are apt to purchaſe the | * 
eſteem 'of Men : Who pleaſe the World, and whom | | 
the World is pleaſed withal ; who are drawn to vice | | 
by a thouſand temptations, both exterior and interior; || \ 
and who muſt encounter and give battle at the fame 
time to the- moſt violent onſets of their own corrupti- 
on, the moſt attraftive charms of the World, and the 
moſt dangerous Artifices of the Devil ? 

F$. 32- Searchall dangers, which, here in this Worlg, 
occur of loſing our temporal Life, there is ſcarce any, 
that may nor ſerve asa repreſentation of that, a young 
Prince is in of loſing his Soul, who goes to Court hand. 
ſome in Body, and agreeable in the diſpoſitions of his 
mind ; but withal carries thither a ſmall knowledge of 
Chriſtian duties, and a ſtrong inclination to pleaſures. 
The danger of him who ventures on an Eaſt-Indis 
Voyage in a poor Fiſher-Boat, without Helm, or Pilot; 
thedanger of one who ſhould enter a Town, or Houſe 
where the Plague rag'd, there to live amongſt the dead 
and infected Carcaſſes ; that of a Souldier ſtanding the 
ſhot of a whole Army, is nothing, compar*d to the 
danger of this young Prince, who is the Mark whereat 
are levell'd all the Darts of 'the World and Devils; and 
who is not only ſought after by Death, but who even 
ſeeks his own death and ruvine. Ther's only a God, 
who can, by his all-miraculous proteCtion, free him 
from this danger, by putting by theſe Darts, and hin- 
dring leſt he himſelf uſe them to his own deſtruc- 
tion. ' . 

& 33- As the Life of Religious Men is a Life fram'd 
and found out by Holy Men as a means to arrive with 
more c2ſe at Heaven ; ſo one- may fay, -that the Life 
which the Grandees uſually lead at Court is a Life con- 
triv'd to lead Men with much eaſe to Hell, We 
need but to inſiſt a little on the Compariſon , 0 
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be {atisfied, that 'tis exatt. The eaſie means, that 
Gints have found out for thoſe who live in well- 
Govern'd Monaſteries, to go to Heaven by, conſiſts in 
that they have, as much as they could, ſhut all the 
Gares againſt the Devil, and laid all thoſe open where- 
at Grace might enter. They have baniſht plea- 
fores by auſterities, riches by poverty , idleneſs by 
kbour, pride by obedience and humility. They have 
oblig'd and apply'd Men to reading, prayer, and 
flence, thereby ro give entrance to Truth and Grace : 
They have endeavour'd fo to diſpoſe of all, that all 
—_— towards God, and aboliſh the Spirit of the 
orld. 

A Courtier's Life is fram'd after the ſame Model, 
but for an end quite different, Ir has been obſerv'd, 
that Sin hath found entrance into Souls through idle- 
refs, divertilements, a free converſation betwixt Men 
and Women ? through evil diſcourſe, principles of 
libertinage, intereſt, anger, revenge, ambition, and 
what. else ſo-ever ſtirs up paſſion, A Courtier's Life is 
ſcontriv d, that all theſe are its ingredients. It has 
been further obſerv*d, that what carries us towards 
God, and inclines vs to enter into our ſelves, is, -re- 
colleftion, reading, prayer, good example, profitable 
and lawful employments ; and theſe are perfeftly 
baniſht from Court. 

$. 34. What, therefore, ought the Great to do to 
ſhelter themſelves from this danger ? ſhall they be-take 
themſelves to this kind of Life ? No; if they do, 
they are already loſt by leading this very Life : for there 
isno likely-hood, or pretenſion of being ſav'd in a Life 
of idlene{s , divertiſement , play , and paſſion. Shall 
they endeavour to uſe ſome moderation, and to give 
ſomething to the World, without delivering themſelves 


, totallyuptoit * But, will the World be fatisfi'd with 


this ſhare, willit not look on them as ridiculous? A 
thouſand occalions therefore will offer themſelves, 
wherein the World muſt be croſs'd and thwarted; and 
todo this, great courage is requir d- Now let theſ2 
difficulties be as grcat as they will, yet muſt our Men 

l of 
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of Quality reſolve to overcome'em, if they remaingin 
the. World ; ſince there is none ſo great, which ought 
not to give place to the danger of being eternally loſt ; 
for, as Tertullian ſays, Quecunq, necejſitas minor eſt tanto 
periculo comparata. 

F. 35. By this, it is madeevident, that the condi. 
tion of the Great, is, in Chriſtians, a ſtate of vio- 
lence; and that it iscontrary to the firſt inſtin& the 
Spirit of God inſpires into thoſe Souts which he touches, 
For his isaninſtin@ of fear inclining us to fly all temp. 
tations; an inſtinct of hatred and averſion from the 
objects of Concupiſcence 3 it is an inſtin& preſſing us 
forward to imitate the Life our bleſſed Saviour led on 
Earth, which was in outward ſhew quite contrary to 
that of Men in Power. And as this inſtinct remaing 
in the Great, when they are truly Chriſtians ; ſo of 
neceſſity it muſt raiſe in them an interior war and op- 
poſition againſt the ſlaveries they are oblig'd to by 
their call, and make them cry with Job, —_ data eft 
miſeris lux, & vita his qui in amaritudine ſunt ! How 
comes it to paſs, O Lord, that a Soul ſtruck through 
with the ſentiment of its own abjettion and miſery, 
muſt yet appear in ſplendor and honour; and that ſhe 
muſt be inviron'd with a number of People perſwading 
her that ſhe's happy ? Why muſt ſhe command others, 
who ought, her ſelf to be ſubje&t to all? Why ſhould 
ſhe enjoy the pleaſures of the World ; ſhe who ought 
to be bury'd in the bitterneſs of Penance ? 

$. 36, There is almoſt no Chriſtian verture, to 
which Grandeur is not ſome ways oppos'd, and from 
which it does not eſtrange us. lt is oppoſite to the 
Spirit of Faith, ſince Faith does take our thoughts from 
what's preſent and viſible, to make us adhere to what's 
inviſible and eternal : Grandeur on the contrary faſtens 
us to things viſible and temporal, whilſt it brings them 
near to 'us, forces us to ſee and feel them in what ' 
they have of moſt ſplendid and delicious. 

It is contrary to Chriſtian Hope, becauſe this Ver- 
tue makes us place all our confidence and truſt in God 
alone; whereas Greatneſs inclines us to confide ua 
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friſt to our riches, according as the Wiſe-man ſays ; 
The Fortreſs 4 the Rich, that is to fay, his ſupport 
and the object of his hope, conſiſts in his riches : Sub- 
fantia Dwoitis urbs fortttudinis ejus, Hence it is, that 
St. Paul ſo particularly recommends to thoſe who are 
rich in the World, that they put not their truſt in 
the uncertainty of their wealth : neque ſperare in in» 
etrto drvitiarum ; Knowing full well, that that was the 
bent and inclination riches would give them. 

It is contrary to the Spirit of Charity, becanſe 
Charity regards not it ſelf, bt is all for others : 
_ the inſtin&t of Grardeur refers all things to it 
It is contrary to the Spirit of RecolleCtion, by that 
continual diſſipation it is ingagedin : to the Spirit of 
Penance, by the pleaſures it affords : to the Spirit of 
Poverty, by the plenty of all things which attend it + 
tothe Spirit of Humility, by thoſe obje£:s of ambition 
and prideit always lays before the Sonl, 

$ 37. If therefore the condition of the Great be 
ach as we have painted it, ifit be ſo contrary to the 
firſt inſtin&t of Chriſtian Religion, it is evident , it 
may be under-2one when impos'd by God, and accept'd 
of by ſubmiſſion to his will ; but it cannot be willing- 
ly fought after without preſumption and imprudence. 
We ought to comfort our ſelves, that 'tis by God's 
order and Will that we are plac'd there, as it is onely 
his Grace that can ſupport vs, Wherefore the Scrip- 
ture, declaring to ns the ſentiments we ought to have 
of our ſelves, tells us, that we muſt not demand of 
God great Offices or Employments, Nol; querere 4 Do- 
mino Ducatum, neque 4 Rege Cathedram honoris. It warns 
us, not to expoſe our faults to the eyes of the People, 
by undertakirg to govern them : Non pecces in maltitu- 
dine Croitatus, neque te immittas in Pepulitm, 

E. 38. But thoſe who find themſelves engag'd by 
God's Order, ought not for all this to loſe courage. 
God can With the fame ezſe make them overcome great 
difliculties, as he does the little. He, as the Screpture 

ſayes, can vanquiſh as well with few, as with — 
I 2 able 
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rable Armies 3 and in his Treaſury there are Graces 
proportion'd to all our needs. But to cbtain theſe 
proportionable Graces, it is requir'd, that the Great 
know the greatneſs of their wants ; as alſo that the or- 
dinary ones will not ſuffice them. 

$. 39. That ordinary common Faith, that ſuffices 
to take from one of a middle Condition the affeQions 
he has for the little Wealth he poſſeſſes, is not ſufficient 
to take from a Noble Man, or Prince, that which muſt 
needs be rais'd by the impreſſion of ſo- many objedts, 
which they continually have before their eyes. They 
muſt have a moſt lively, ative, and enlighten'd Faith 
to put out all the falſe luſtres of worldly goods, and to 
make them ſee their nothingneſs and vanity. They in 
like manner have need of a moſt ſtrorg and ſolid hope, 
not to be ſhaken by thoſe great ſtorms whereunto they 
are exposd, a hope that may withſtand all the winds 
and tezmpeſts of this World. 

$. 40. But above all, they have need of a Charity 
and courzge extraordinary, and which in ſome ſort 
comes near to that of Martyrs ; fince it ought to make 
them alwayes ready to loſe whatſoever they have, for 
the intereſt of Juſtice and good of their Neighbour. 
Thoſe whom God keeps low in obſcurity are not expos'd 
to theſe great proofs of loſing either all they have in 
this World, or God in the next. But the Great are 
continvally expos'd thereunto, and fo ought to be 
alwayes prepard. Their Fortunes and Grandeur 
ought to be faſtened to nothing ; they onght continually 
to carry them in their hands, expeCfting when God 
ſhall offer an occaſion of parting with them for his 
Service. 

It is true, that Great Men, who would keep home, ÞJ-. 
and live on their own Lands, without aſpirin, to any 
Office or Employment, may ſhun many of theſe incon- 
veniencies : and this makes it appear, that the condi- 
tion their Enemies would procure them is the happieſt \ 
they can have, and that the careſſes and ſmiles of the 
World are the greateſt misfortunes that can befall 
them. 

S. 41. 
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F. 41. If it, were evident, what theſe devoirs of 
Great ones were, it would not be a matter of much 
difficulty to accompliſh them by a firm reſolution once 
for all, of utterly forſiking the World, nor would 
this be hard to do. But the difficulty conſiſts, in that 
they are often very ill to be known. We may throw 
away our Wealth and Greatneſs for God's intereſt ; 
but we muſt not do it raſhly out of an humour, when 
God requires no ſuch thing at our hand. Many things 
muſt be born with, that we may reſerve our ſelves for 
greater matters. Chriſtian condeſcendence is no leſs a 
Vercue than zeal and refolution. Cowardice, which 
makes us betray Juſtice, muſt be ſhunn'd ; as muſt alſo 
acertain humane generoſity which ſeeks dangers, with- 
out hope of advantage. Nothing is more difficult than 
to diſtinguiſh betwixt theſe two: For alwayes under 
pretext of Condeſcenſion , we permit Juſtice to be 
oppreſt, and if we will ſuffer nothing, we become, 
within a very little, uſeleſs. Something therefore 
mult be tolerated, but not all. But who can find out 
that. golden-mean, that Rational moderation, which 
here ought to be obſerv'd ? , This cannot be done 
without great Light and Knowledge, nor this obtain'd 
without ardent prayers ; no more than the ſtrength 
and courage neceſſary to put in execution what they 
dictate. So that in ſome fort we may ſay of the Great, 
what St, Gregory ſaid of the Paſtors of the Church, 
That they ought tobe the moſt eminent in Attion, and 
the moſt elevated in Coatemplation. 

$. 42. That degree of patience, which the Great 
ſtand in need of, t> ſuffer the accidents, whereunto 
their Condition expoſes them, is alſo much greater 


_.- than what is neceſſary to the common ſort ; and one 


may ſay, they muſt needs ſhrink under them, if they 
be not more patient than the reſt of Meg. Cuſtom 
has made their Souls more delicate and tender than 
other Mens are; and yet nevertheleſs they are more 
expos'd to great diſgraces, which are alwaycs obvious, 
and there's a thouſand ways of offending them. Ir 
often happens that a great Favourite takes pleaſure in 
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humbling thoſe who by Birth and Merit ſhould be rais'd 
above him : nothing queſtiouleſs is more ſhocking, 
and touches fo much the quick, as this uſage ; nothing 
more ſtirs up anger and impatience. Nevertheleſs all 
the remedies, force can here ſupply us with, are unjuſt, 
criminal, and of ſad conſequence. Patience 1s the 
only cure; andif this be Chriſtian and humble, it muſt 
needs be the effect of a high Vertuc, and an extraordi- 
rary Wiſdom. 

CE. 43- But if tocomply as one ought with the de- 
yoirs of Grandeur, and to overcome all the difficulties 
that accompany it, ſo great a ſhare of Grace, fo high 
a degree of Vertne is requird, Reaſcn obliges us to 
conclude, That thoſe Perſons of Quality, who do 
really comply therewith, and overcome all the occur- 
riag diſlicultie;, muſt needs polleis this ſo eminent de- 
gree of Vertue. *Tis on this ſcore, that Saints have 
extolled with ſnch high praiſes thoſe Great o-cs, who 
through their Piety have been an honour to the Church, 
Fhey knew full well, thac in this infinite line of our 
duration, which is ſtrercht from tlie firſt moment of 
our Being to all cternity, the diſtinction of Conditions 
takes place only in an'imperceptible atome; to Wit, 
The fhort ſpace of our Life, and that in ali the reniain- 
der of that jofinite time, there ſhall be no other diffe- 
rence amongſt Men, but that which ſhall ſpring from 
their Vertue and merits. But they meaſur'd the Vertue 
of the Great, by the greatneſs of thoſe obſtacles Grace 
made them overcome. It was for this reaſon, that St. 
Paulinus was during his Life and after his death, fo 
loadn'd with praiſe by all the Saints of that Age, aud 
that he himſelf was pleas d fo highly to praiſe the 
iluſtrious Melania, whoſe Voyage into Jraly he in one 
of his Letters, deſcribes in ſo edifyingaſtrain, What 
Elootum has not been given the Emperour Theodoſuugf for 
havingdone what a handred thouland Penitents hag done 
as well as he ? becauic it was ſuppos'd, an Em 
ſtood in nced of a much greater Vertuc, than others, 
to under-gothe ſame penance that they did ! i) 
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F. 44. It was not therefore out of complaiſance purely 
hamane, but taught by a Spiritual Light, that Holy 
Men have own'd a particular eſteem for the Vertues of 
the Great. They with reaſon lookt on them as the 
Vitorious Trophies of the Grace of FESUS CHRIST, 
And in effect, what deſerves our wonder more, than 
to ſee, that God by nis Spirit plants humility in thoſe 
hearts, which are hurry'd by all about them to pride ; 
that he makes his voice heard by them amongſt the 
noiſe and turmoils of the Wortd; and that he pre- 
ſerves them from infection, whilſt they breath fo 
Rragroos an air ? What interior heat muſt they 
needs burn with, not to be child with that geadly 
cold; which attends 2 worldly Life? There is ſo great 
2 diſtance between a Courtier's Life and that of a Chri- 
ſtian, that we ought to think him a Man of ſtrength 
who has perform'd the Voyage. If ſome time they 
appear more wearied than thoie who live in ſolitude, 
tis not be-auſe they are leſs vigorous, but becauſe they 
have gone more ground. Thus thoſe who for God's 
fake left little, and who by kceping him lofe nothing, 
have great reaſon to humble themſclves by the Example 
of the Great, and to he aſham*d of their ſloth and 
cowardiſe, when they ſhall conſider the violence theſe 
are obligd to uſe againſt themſelves to overcome all 
the difficulties which lay 1n their way, 


8. 45. *Tis upon this view, that the Church de- 
lights to propoſe to the Common the Vertnes of the 
Great, as being of more force to work on their minds. 
For it is certain that nothing is more fit to confound 
the Pride, Delicacy, and lmpenitence of the Low, 
than the Humility, Mortification, and Penitence of 
the Great. Their Example has a peculiar efficacy, and 
their Grandeur has no leſs force to inſpire Vertue than 
to authorize vice. 

Every one is diſpos'd to regard it with admiration ; 
Admiration begets Love, and Love imitation : And 
thus it is but juſt the Church ſhould make uſe of them 
todo good, as the Tt 94 to do miſchief, and that 
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in her hands they be inſtruments of Salvation, as jn 
his they are of damnation. 

$. 46. We ought not onely to have a great venerz- 
tion for the Vertues of the Great bur it is juſt alſo we 
pay them a peculiar acknowledgment while they live, 
and when they are dead. There are none to whom 
the prayers of the Church are a more due debt, and 
where they may be of greater advantage. For if ac- 
cording to St. Auguſtin's Doctrine , whatſoever the 
Living do for the Dead proves only advantageous to 
them in proportion to What they merited by their 
former aftions; the Great, who have protefted the 
Church during their Life, deſerve that the Church 
ſhould pray for them with ſo much the more zeal, ax 
ſhe has the more reaſon to hope to obtain the cle of 
her prayers from the mercy of Almighty God. 
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Diſcourſes 
O F 


Monſieur P ASCAL, 


Lately deceas'd : 


Touching the Condition of the 
=AEAT. 


HE Ioſtruftion of a young Prince, whom 

one would endeavour to educate in a way 

moſt tuitable ro the State whereunto God 

calls him, and moſt proper to make him 

able to fulfil all duties, and avoid all its dangers, was 
one of thoſe things, whereof Monſieur Paſcal, of happy 
memory, had taken the fulleſt proſpeft. He has often 
been heard to ſay, That there was nothing he would 
more willingly contribute unto than that , were he 
engag'din it ; and that he would willingly facrifice his 
Life to a thing of that importance. And as it was his 
cuſtom to write down the thoughts he had on the ſub- 
jects abont which his Mind was buſied ; thoſe who 
wereacquainted with him were aſtoniſh'd to find nothing 
amongſt the Papers he left, which did expreſſely con- 
cern this matter ; though it may be ſaid in ſome ſenſe, 
that all his notes tended that way, there _g_ 
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Books that can no more contribute to the faſhionin 
a young Prince, than that which is The Colleftion of hy 
Thoughts, Wherefore whatſvever he has writ on this 
ſubje&t muſt be loſt, or elſe having thoſe RefleRions 
perfe&tly preſent to his Mind, he did neglet the com- 
mitting them to Paper: Andas the Publick is anequal 
loſer, whether the one or the other canſe be in fault, 
it fell into the Mind of one to write down, ſome ſeven 
or eight Years after, what he rememtr'd of a Dif. 
courſe which 1ounſieur Paſcal made to a Child of great 
Quality, and whole Mind was ſo far advanc'd as to be 
capable of the moſt ſolid truths. Though after & 
long a time, he cannot ſay that he gives you the words 
Monfieur. Paſcal made uſe of, nevertheleſs what he then 
heard made fo deep an imprefſion on his Mind, that 
he could not forget it ; ſo that he can afſure you, You 
have here at leaſt his very Thonghts and Sentiments. 

Theſe three ſhort Diſcourſes had for aim, the re- 
dreſling as many faileurs unto which Grandeur of it 
ſelfleads thoſe who are born Great. The firſt is, That 
of not knowing themſelves, and fancying all the goods 
they enjoy,of right due to them,and making (as it were) 
part of their Being : Hence it comes that the Great 
never conſider themſelves in a natural equality with the 
reſt of Men. 

The ſecond is, That they are fo taken np with theſe 
exterior advantages whereof they find themſelves 
Maſters, that they have no regard to thoſe other 
more real and more eſtimable Qualities, and ſo never 
ſtrive to acquire them : they imagine that the ſole 
Quality of being Great deſerves all ſorts of reſpett, 
and needs-not to be held up and underpropt by thoſe of 
Vertue and of the Mind. 

The third was, That the Quality of a Grandee be- 
ing joyn'd with libertinage and a power to fatisfie its 
hymonrs and inclinations, it hurries many others into 
irrational excc{lzs and mean deordinations ; Sq that in 
lieu of placing their Grargeur in being ſerviceable and 
beneficial to others, they make it conſiſt in treating 
them outrageoully, and in abandoning themſelves to 
all kind of excels. Thek 
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Theſe are three faults, which were in A/ounſieur 
Paſcal's proſpect, when on ſeveral occations he made 
the Diſcourles we ſhall here give you. 


DISCOURSE I. 


That you may have a true knowledge of your Con- 
lition, contemplate it in this draught. 

A Man by tempeſt is thrown on an unknown Iſland, 
whoſe Inhabitants were in great perplexity to find 
their King who was loſt. This Man reſembling, in 
ſhape of Body. and lineaments of Face, the King, is 
taken for him, and as ſich is acknowledg'd by the 
People. At the firſt he knows not what to do, but at 
laſt reſolves not to be wanting to his good fortune - 
He accepts of all the Homage they render him, and ſuf- 
fers him ſelf to be reſpected as King. 

But as he could: not forget his natural condition, at 
the ſame time that he receiv'd all theſe honours, he was 
conſcious to himſelf that he was not that King the Peo- 
ple fought for, and thet the Kingdom he govern'd be- 
long'd not to him. T hus he had two ſers of thoughts,one 
by which he aCtedas King, another by which he knew 
his own trueconGition ; as2llo thatit was oniy chance 
which plac'd him where he was. Theſe latter thoughts 
he kept ſecret, and diſcover'd the other. T he firſt 
were thoſe he treated his People with, with the latter 
he manag'd himſelf. : 

Do not think it was by aleſs chance that you poſſeſs 
the riches you find your ſelf Maſter of, than that by 
which this Man found himſelf made King. By your 
ſlf, and by your own nsture, you have no greater 
right to them, than he to his Kingdom ; and not only 
you do not find your ſelt the Son of a Duke, but you do 
not find your ſelf brought ſo much as into the World, 
but through a number of chances and hazards. Your 
Birth depends on a Var ciage, or rather on all the Mar- 
riages of thoſe from whom you deſcend. But theſe 
Marrizges, whence ſprung they ? from a viſit made by 
chance, 
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chance, a diſcourſe made in the Air, and a thouſang 
other un-foreſeen accidents. 

You hold, fay you, your Eſtate from your Anceſtors: 
But is it not through thouſand hazards you have pot, 
and kept it? Youmay alſo fancy that it is by ſome Law 
of Nature that this Eſtate paſſes from them to you : But 
this is not true. This order is only grounded on the 
Will of thoſe who made Laws, who had good reaſons 
for what they did ; but of theſe reaſons, not one was 
taken from the natural righr you have to theſe Poſſeſſi. 
ons. 1f it had pleas'd them to have ordain'd, that this 
Eſtate having been enjoy'd by your Father, during his 
Life, ſhould have reverted to the Common-wealth after 
hi: Death, you would have had no cauſe to complain. 
T:usall the Title you have to your Eſtate is not a Title 
deriy'd from Nature, but from humane Conſtitutions, 
Another turn of imagination in thoſe who made the 
Laws might have made you poor; and it is but a piece of 
chance in the Laws (which by the fancy of their Maker 
are become favourable to you)- that gives you right to 
all you have. I do not ſay that your Eſtate of right 
belongs not to you, or that any other may take it from 
you: for God, who 1s ſupreme Lord of all, has given 
leave to Common-wealths to make theſe allotments; 


and when Laws are once eſtabliſht, they cannot juſtly: 


be violated. And in this you are in ſome little diſtin- 
Suiſht from that other Man who only enjoys his King- 
dom through the errour of the People ; for God has 
not approv'd and authorizd ſuch Poſſeſſions ; on the 
contrary he obliges him to renounce the ſame, where- 
as he approves of yours. But that wherein you per- 
fettly agree with him, is, that your right, no more 
than his, is not grounded on any quality or deſert of 
yours, whereby you become worthy thereof. Your 
Saul and your Body,of themſelves,are indifferently made 
for the condition of a Plowman,and for that of a Duke; 
and there is no natural tye which faſtens them rather 
to the one condition, than to the other. 

What follows hence ? that you ought to have, ® 


the Man we ſpoke of, two Sets of thoughts; and it 


exteriorly 


Pg 
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exteriorly amongſt Men, you aft according to your 
rank and quality, you muſt by the other thoughts, more 


: { &cret but yet more true, acknowledge, that naturall 


you have nothing above them. If your open public 

thoughts raiſe you above the reſt of Mankind,let the ſe- 

cret ones bring you down again,and keep you in a perfeCt 
vality with them,that is, in your own natural being. 

The People, who admire you, perhaps are not ac- 
quainted with this ſecret. They believe that Nobility 
ia real Greatneſs, and look on Perſons of Quality as 
Men of another nature than that of others. If you 
pleaſe, you may not diſcover to them this errour; but 
do not with inſolence abuſe this your exaltation, and 
above all, do not miſ-underſtand your felf by fancying 
your being has ſomething of great above that of others. 

What would you ſay of this Man, become King by 
the miſtake of the People, if he ſhould ſo far forger 
hisown natural condition, as to think the Kingdom was 
due to him ; that he deſerv'd it, and had right to it? 
you would ſtand amaz'd at his fottiſh foolery, But are 
not they as fooliſh, who live in ſo ſtrange a forgetful- 
nes of their natural ſtate and being ? 

Of what importance is this advice / all the exceſs, 
all the violence, all the vanity of the Great, comes 
from their not knowing what they are : it being not 
credible that thoſe who interiorly look on themſelves 
as equal to the reſt of Men, and who are perſwaded 
that they have nothing in them that deſerves thoſe ſmall 
advantages God has beſtow*d on them above others, 
ſhould behave themſelves ſo infolently towards them. 
To do this we muſt forget our ſelves, and believe we 
have ſome real excellence above others, wherein conſiſts 
that deceit and illuſion I have endeavour d to diſcover. 


DISCOURSE 1I. 


Sir, it is good you be acquainted with what the 
World owes you, that you do not pretend to exatt more 
than is your due, for this is palpebly injuſt : Yet this 
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happens often to thoſe of your quality, becauſe they 
kaow not 1ts nature. | 

T here are in the World two ſorts of Grandeurs; 
one of eſtabliſhment, the other natural. The firſt 
depends on the Wills of Men who have thought they 
had reaſon to honour ſome ſtates, and affix certain 
reſpe&ts to them Perſons digni9d and born Noble are 
of this ſort: In this Country the Nobility is honour 
in that the Commonalty - here elder Brothers, there 
the younger, have the advantage. And why ſo, be- 
cauſe Men have decreed it ſhould be fo. It was a thing 
of indifferency before the Law ; after that, it became 
juſt and equitable, becauſe it is unjuſt to diſturb and 
violate Laws. 

Natural Grandeur is that, which depends not on the 
fancies and humour of Men, becauſe it conſiſts in cer- 
tain real and poſitive cualicies of the ſoul and Body, 
by which theſe become praiſe-wofthy , as Science, 
good Wir, Vertue, Health, or Strength. 

Something is due from us to either of theſe Gran- 
deurs : but as they are of a different nature, ſo alſoare 
the reſpefts diftzrent which we ought to pay to them, 
To greatneſs of eſtabliſhment we owe reſpects that are 
ſuch, that is to ſay, certain exterior Ceremonies, which 
nevertheleſs in reaſon ought to be accompanied with 
an interior acknowledgment of the juſtice of this order, 
but yet which does not make us believe there is any real 
quality in thoſe we thus honour. Kings ought to bt 
{ſpoken toon the Knee. We muſt not fit down in the 
Chamber of a Prince. Ir is foolery and the part of a 
mean ſpirit to refuſe them theſe reſpedts. 

But thoſe natural reſpects which conſiſt in an interior 
eſtecm, are only due to natural greatneſs ; and we owe 
on the other ſide a kind of hatred and averſion to ſuch 
qualitics as are contrary to this natural Grandeur. It 
is not neceſſary, becauſe you are a Duke, that I ſhould 
have an eſteem for you ; but it is neceſſary | ſhould 
{alute you. If at the ſame time you are both a Duke, 
and an honeſt Man, I ſhall pay te you what is due t0 
both theſe qualities. 1 will not deny you thoſe Cere 
Monks 
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monies Which are due to you in quality of a Duke, nor 
the eſteem you deſerve as an honeſt Man. Burt if you 
be a Duke, and nota Man of worth, I will do you juſtice : 
for whilſt, I beſtow on you thoſe exterior Ceremonies, 
which Men have affixed, to your Birth, I ſhall not fail 
to have that interior contempt for you which the 
neanneſs of your mind deſerves. 

And in this conſiſts the equity of theſe devoirs, as 
the injuſtice conſiſts in giving natural reſpects to Gran- 
deurs of eſtabliſhment, and thoſe of eſtabliſhment to 
ratural Greatneſs. Monheur JV. is a greater Geome- 
trician than I, and as ſuch he wouldetake place of me. I 
hall tell him he miſtakes himſelf. Geomerry 15a na- 
tural Greatneſs, it deſerves a preference of eſteem, but 
Men have not beſtow'd on it any outward preeminen- 
y. I ſhall therefore take place of him, but at the ſame 
time I ſhall eſteem him in quality of a Geometrician 
more than my ſels. In like manner, if you, being Duke 
and Peer, are not content with my ſtanding tare to you, 
but exact a further eſteem, 1 ſhall deſire you. to ſhew 
me thoſe qualities which deſerve it : if you do this, 'tis 
yours, and I cannot refuſe it you without injuſtice ; bur 
if you can ſhew no ſuch thing, you are unjuſt to exat 
itz and without doubt you could not ſucceed m your 
demand, were you the greateſt Prince in the World. 


DISCOURSE 111. 


My Lord, I will bring you acquainted with your true 
ſtate and condition, fur of all things in the World 
Perſons of your quality are ignorant of this. What 
then is it in your opinion to be a great Lord? Itis to 
be Maſter or the ſeveral objets of the Concupiſcence 
of Men, and ſo to havea power to ſatisfie the wants 
and deſires of n'any. Theſe wants and theſe deſires 
make them wait and follow you ; 'tis theſe which 
make them fabmit to you, otherwiſe they would 
not fo much as look after you : but now they hope by 


|, their ſervices and reſpects to obtain from you ſome of 


thoſe goods they Want, ard which they fre are ar your 
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diſpoſe. God is incompaſt about with Men full of 
Charity, who demand of him the riches of Charity 
which are in his power, and he therefore is properly 
the King of Charity. 

You in like manner are beſet with anumber of Perſons, 
over whom you in your faſhion Reign and Lord it. Theſe 
are full of Concupiſcence, and its goods they are which 
they beg of you. You therefore properly are a King of 
Concupiſcence z your Kingdom, ?tis true, is bvt ſmall, 
but otherwiſe you are equal to the greateſt Kings of 
the Earth. They, like you, are Kings of Concupif. 
cence; Concupiſcence gives them all their force, that 
is, the poſſeſhon of thoſe things which worldly Men 
deſire. 

But havirg thus known your natural condition, make 

uſe of the means it furniſhes you with ; pretend not to 
Reign any other way, than by that which has made you 
King. Ir is not your own force and natural ſtrength 
which have brought theſe People under you : pretend 
not then to domineer over them by force, nor to uſe 
them harſhly. Satisfie their juſt deſires, relieve their 
wants, make it your pleaſure to do good ; advance 
them as much as you can, and you ſhall play the part of 
a right King of Concupiſcence. 

W hat I have faid is but little 3 if you ſtay here, you 
will yet be loſt, but you will be loſt like an honeſt Man, 
Thereare ſome who fooliſhly goto Hell through avarice, 
brutality, debaucheries, violences, exceſſes and blaſphe- 
mies. The way that I ſhew you is without queſtion 
better; yet, to ſay truth, it is alwaysa great folly to 
damn ones ſelf. Wherefore we muſt not ſtop here; 
we muſt deſpiſe Concupiſcence and its Kingdom, and 
aſpire to that of Charity ; where all that are ſubjet 
therennto, breath only Charity, and covet only the 
g00ds of Charity. Others will ſhew you the right way; 
'tisenough for me to have diverted you from thoſe bru 
tal vices, whercin I ſee Perions of your condition ef- 
2age themſelyes for want of Knowiog its true ſtate. 
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Chriſtian Civility. 


Othing is fo natural to Man as the deſire 
of being belov'd by others, becauſe 
nothing is {o natural to him as to love 
himſelf. Now wealwayes deſire that 
what we love ſhould be belov'd by others, Charity 
that loves God, deſire that he ſhould be beloy'd of all 
his Creatures ; and Concupilcence that loves it {clf, 
deſires that we our ſelves were the ſole object of all 
Mens love. 

$ 2. Wedeſire to be belov'd that we may love onr 
ſelves the more. "The love which others bear vs makes 
v5 j1dge we delerve to be bclov'd, and makes us frame of 
our ſelves a more lovely idea. Weare glad they have 
the ſame opinion of us tht we tave of our ſclves, and 
our judgement, which is always Weak and timid wien 
alone, pers ſtreyoth and confidence when fortified by 
the jadgement ot others, aud io it adheres with fo 
much the more content ro its felf), a5 it finds leſs diltur- 
bance from the fear of being deceiv'd. 

8. 3. The love therefore of others towards us, Is 
not onely the objeCt of our vanity, and the nouriſhment 
of Self-love, but allo the bed or conch whereon our 
weakneſs reſts it ſelf. Our Soul is io languiſhing and 
ſo weak, that it cannot ſuſtain it fe] without being 
under-propt by the approbation and love of others. 
It is an eaſe matter to fird this out by imagining our 
ſelves in a condition where we ſhould be condemn d by 
all the World, where no Body ſhould regard us bur 
with hatred and ſcorn, and by fancying that all ay. 
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kind had utterly forgot us. For who couldcaſt his eye 
on this proſpe&t without being tronbYd, aiſcourag'd 
and affrighted? How if we are dejeted at this ſight, 
a contrary one neceſſarily muſt hold up our heart, tho? 
we do not at all refleCt thereon. 

F. 4. The love therefore of others being ſo neceſſary 
to keep up our hearts, we are naturally inclin'd to ſeek 
and procureit. And as weknow by our ownexperience 
that we love thoſe who love us; we alſo either love or 
would ſeem to love others, that ſo we may purchaſe 
their affeftion - and this is the ground of humane 
Civility, which is but a Kind of traffick of Self-love, 
wherein we endeavour to buy the affeCtion of others, 
by owning a Kindneſs for them. 

$. 5- Theſe demonſtrations of affeftion for the moſt 
part are falſe, and run into exceſs, that is, we make a 
ſhew of more love than we have ; becauſe Self-love 
which tyes us to our ſelves, diſengages us from the love 
of others: thus in the room of real love, we ſubſtitute 
a Language full of affedion, which nevertheleſs finds 
admittance, becauſe the World is always diſpos'd to 
hearken favourably to what is ſpoke to its advantage ; 
and thus we may ſay of all thoſe diſcourſes of Civility, 
ſo ordinary in the mouths of Men in the World, and 
ſo far from the ſentiments of their heart ; Yana locwi 
ſunt unnſquiſq;, ad proximum ſuum: labia doloſa in corde, 
corae locuta ſunt. 

8. 6. Asall theſe ſentiments are corrupt and humane, 
ſo it doth not yet appear how Charity can intereſt it 
ſelf in this traffick of humane Dutics, and demonſtra- 
tions of mutual affeftion, which we call Civility; and 
at the firſt ſight one would think that Charity ſhould be 
by its own bent averſe from them. For as Charity is 
diametrically oppoſiteto ſelf love, fo ought it to inſpire 
us with quite contrary inclinations. It makes us hate, 
not love onr ſelves, and by conſequence one would think 
it ought to ſeek after the contempt of Creatures rather 
than their love ; above all it ſeems far from keking atter 
this, by a falſe complaiſance and deceitful words, which 
correſpond to nothing we have in our Souls, 
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$ 7, God onely demands of Men their love; *tis 
the end of all his Commandments. So that whoſcever 
deſires that others would fix their affetions on himilclf, 
uſurps God s place, which is the height of injuſtice 
they would receive from them that tribute which is 
onely due to Gad, which isa great and criminal uſur- 
pation. We may well delire that others may have Cha: 
rity for us; but we are not pleasd with that, or rather 
we ſtop not there: for Charity can ſubliſt with the 
knowledge of our defeCfts, but Self-love finds not its 
fatisfa*tion here. It exaCts a love of eſteem and appro- 
batior,, and if ſometimes it be forc'd to lay open its 
own faults and vices, it at the ſame time would have 
others concern;d and griev'd for them. In fine, it likes 
not the Charity of others, becauſe it brings to them any 
good, but becauſe being belov'd of them, it makes us 
believe our ſelves more amiable, and makes us find ſatis« 
fattion in this lovely 1dea of our felyes. 

8 8. Thereis a palpable injuſtice to deſire to be thus 
beloy*d, for we are not lovely at ail; we are nought 
but jujuſtice and fin, and to deſire that theſe ſhould be 
belov'd, when known, is to defire that Men ſhould love 
Vice. If we pretend and endeavour to conceal our 
faults, we deſire Others ſhould be deceived in us, and 
that they take us for what we are not ; and thus on 
what ſide ſocver we turn our ſelves, we are guilty of 
injuſticein ſearching atter this love. 

F. 9, Itis true, tis no-piece of injuſtice that others 
ſhould love in us what God hath plac'd there ; bur if 
they look on theſe things as belonging unto us, we are 
yet unjuſt in requiring this love; tor they, as well a3 
we, are blameable in aſcribing to us God's Gifts: Bur 
if they look on them as God's pure favours not deſerved 
by us, and perhaps adulteratcd by the ill uſe we have 
mad2 of them, their love rowards us becomes qutt, 
but the complaiſance we take in it. is not ſo, ſince 'tis 
not this juſtice wherewith weare pleas'd, int with our 
vain thoughts, that takes a kind of ſatisiaftion,buuay! 
we have a place ia the minds of others however vw 
came there , and becaule rhe World looks on ns wit 
he 2 eſter? 
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eſteem, which we make uſe of to ſettle in us a better 
opinion of our ſelves. 

F$. 10. There being ſo much danger i in being belov'd 
by Creatures, one would think Charity ſhould be i In- 
clin'd to develſt it felf there ot, leſt this h iaden Yega: | 
ſhould corrupt our beſt aCtions. *Ti is t' 1s CMAT In ſpir'c 
the Saints with a dehie of ſolitude ;? tis this that makes 
ſolitude ſo neceſſary to all : for when we retire fium 
the reſt of Creatures, we deprive our ſelves of the 
knowledge of their j1dgements, of the vain complai- 
ſance we take in their cſteem, and of the bad keking 
after their affection. 

S. 11. Death ſhall annull all human friendſhips, andat 
that moment we ſhall enter into an eternal folitude, 
where all the former tycs of affection ſhall be broke 
aſunder. For then the wicked themſelves ſhall be 
ſeparated in affeAtion, they ſhall have no other ſenti- 
ment for one another than thoſe of hatred and aver- 
ſion : and the bleſſed ſhall be fo totally abſorp t in God 
Almighty, that they ſhall ſee no Creatures but in him; 
ſo that the proſpect they ſhall have of them ſhall nor 
diſturb their ſolitude and repoſe, by any thing that may 
divert them from God. They will only love the Cres 
tures by an eftuſion of that love they have for him; 
they ſhall only leeand love God in them, according a 
it is written, That God ſhall be all in all. If this preſent 
Life ought to be a preparation for that eternal one 
which follows £, Ought we not, as much as we can, Cn- 

z» deavour to free our ſelves from the affteftion we bear 
one another in this World, and to inure our ſelves to 
be only content with God alone, whilſt we deprive our 
ſelves of al human fatisfections, and all! thoſe demon- 
ſtrations of Kindneſs which only plcaſc Self-love ? and 
ought we not to reduce all our behaviour towards one 
another to fervices that ſhajl be real, and which may 
contribute lomethizsg towards the zood of our Souls? 

6. 12. If the love of Creatures be a ſupport of our 
4 Bair as we ought to endeavour to pain ſtrengih, 
ought we nor alſvro Cog our utm-/{t to lay aſide thoſe 
h::man ſupport:, that we may the more rely on "_ 
or 
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For theſe ſupports have that of ill in them, that whilſt 
they bolſter up our weaknels, they art the ſame time 
keep it alive and ſtrengthen it : for when we are nou- 
riſh'd with the Bread of Self-love, we grow out of 
taſte with that ſolid Food of Juſtice, and of the Will of 
God, which is the only Fountain of all Chriſtian force, 
$. 13- The ſtrength of our Body conliſts not in 
being able to ſubſiſt without its natural ſupport, the 
Earth; but in not needing ſomething elſe belides, and 
in being in acondition to live without all other foreign 
helps. Thus the ſtrength of a Soul is not to rely on 
any thing that's human, but to be content with its 
natural ſupport, which is God. It ſuffices a Sovl that's 
ſtrong, to know that God ſees it, that it remains in his 
due order; and executes his will. ThisBread nouriſhes, 
ſuſtains and fortifies it; this is its all. Thus our Sa- 
viour FESUS CHRIST faid of himlſcif, that his nouriſh» 
ment was, to accompliſh the Will of his Father : Aer 
cibus eſt ut faciam voluntatem Patris met. 
$. 14. Happy are they who feed on this Eread, ar.d 
who make it their delight, for to fuch it can never be 
wanting! Let all nature forſake them ; let miſeries 
and maladies ſeize on them ; let them be loaden by Men 
with reproaches and ignominies; yet have they always 
this nouriſhment which fortifies, ſuſtains, and comforts 
them. For they ſee God's Will in all things; they 
know it is full of juſtice and mercy, and that's enough 
for them. This is that Houſe built upon a Rock,which 
neither winds, rains, nor ſtorms can ſhake. This is 
that Houſe of the juſt Man, full of force, of which it 
is ſaid, Domw juſti plurima fortitudo: Which joind to 
God by the love of his Will, is ſtronger than all Men 
together, ſince it hath God's ſtrength on its lide, 
$. 15. We muſtaimat the procuring this ſtrength 3 
we muſt aſpire to reliſh this Bread. But as we cannot 
ſtrengthen the Bodies of Children, but by accuſtoming 
them to walk without help, and by taking from them 
the Meats of their Childhood, and giving them others 
that are more ſtrong and ſolid ; ſo it ſeems we cannot 
come to Chriſtian ſtrevgth, but by laying alide thoſe 
RK 3 ſupports 
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ſ1pports which we find in the Complaiſance and love of 
Creatures, and by accuſtoming our elves to be content 
with God alone. 

$. 16, It ſeems we ought hence to conclude, that 
we ſhould neither deſire the love of Creatures, nor any 
tokens thereof ;we ſhould hence believe that they would 
do us a courteſic ſhould they forget us; rhat their in- 
differency 15 advantageous, and that there is danger in 
their affections. Bur muft we hence allo conclude, that 
we ought to uſe the lame indifferency towards them ; 
that we mult lay alide all unneceſſary c1vilities, and re- 
duce our ſelves to tic {ole offices of Charity ? Ir ſeems 
the ſame reaſon ſhould oblige us to draw this concluſion, 
For we ought to love them as we love our ſelves, and 
we ſhould not wiſh them what we think is dangerors 
for us. And thus we ſhall become uncivil and ſavage 
by a Principle of Conſcience. Nevertheleſs this ap- 
pears contrary to the Spirit and Practice of all the 
Saints, who were full of a tender kindneſs for their 
Friends, and who did not keep in the cffaſion of rhcir 
Charity, even in things that were not ſo neceſlary. 
There's nothing more tender and affectionate, than St. 
Pauline, St. Auſtin, and St. Bernard : We muſt there 
fore take care leſt we drive thcſe Maxims too far, 
And this obliges us to examine whether Charity has no 
motivesand reaſon inducing it to practiſe the devoirs of 
Ccivilicy usd in the World, and whether it cannot per- 
form with a great purity and lincerity, what World- 
lings do out of intereſts and diſguiſe. 

g. 17. And firſt, as to what regards Sincerity ; Che 
rity needs not apprehend the wounding of this vertue 
inthecivilitiez it beſtows on our Neighbours. And one 
may, in regard of it, ſay, that it only belongs to 
Charity to be civil, tince Charity alone can ſincerely 
be ſo. For by honcuring and loving, as it does, FESUS 
CHRIST in our Neighbour, can it apprehend to honour 
and love him with exceſs? if ſometimes we do not feel 
in our breaſts all the tenderneſs for others which we 
make fliew of, 'tis enongh we are convinc'd we ſhonld 
feel 1, and that we endeayour to procure the ſentiments 
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of it by the demonſtrations of that affeftion we ſhew 
them. For hence it happens that they are not falſe and 
deceitful, ſince that they are conformable to our deſire 
and inclination, 

F. 18. *Tis only Charity, which furniſhes us with 
gencral reaſons of loving all the Wor!d, and ſubmitting 
our ſelves to them. Selt-love only makes ns love thoſe 
who have an affeftion for, and may be uſeful to uz. It 
only makes vs ſubjeft to thole who are more puifſant 
than we, and it inclines us to bring under all others, 
if we could. But Charity comprehends all Men in its 
love, and ſubmiſſion, It looks on them as the handy 


work of God whom it adores, as redeemed by the 


blood of its Saviour, and as cail'd to the Kingdom 
whereunto it aſpires. And theſe endowments are ſuffi. 
cient to make it love them, nay tolook on them as its 
Maſters, ſince it ought to think it ſelf but too happy in 
being a Servant even in ſmalleſt things to the Members 
of TESUS CHRIST and to the Eleft of God. Charity 
therefore has in it ſelf the true Fountain-head of Ci- 
vility, to wit, a love for,and ſubmiſſion to others ; and 
when theſe appear withour,'tis but a natural overflowing 
of thoſe ſentiments which it imprints in the heart, 

8. 19. Civility conſiſts in giving place to others as 
much as the eſtabliſht order of the World will permit, 
in preferring them before, and conſidering them as 
above ones ſelf. Pride which really lays us under them, 
cannot ſuffer this 3 but Charity which raiſes us above 
many, can without trouble humble ir ſelt in this fort ; 
not by ſome outward ſhew and diſguiſe, but by a true 
judgment it forces us to make of our ſelves. Ler. us 
hear what the Wiſe man 1ays; Behold, ſays he, the 
words of 4 man with whom God 15,and who being ſtrengthe:, '4 
by the preſence of God, wherewith he # full, has ſaid : (We 
ſhall then hear what Charity ſays, becauſe we ſhall hear 
what comes from a heart full of God) what then will 
this Man ſay, Of al! Men I am the moſt fooliſh, and the 
wiſdom of Men is not with me : I have not learut Wiſdom, 
and I know not the Science of the Saints. Stultiſſimus ſum 
virorum & ſapientia hommum non eſt mecum : Non didics 

K 4 ſapientiam 
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ſapientiam © non novi ſcientiam ſanttorum. T his fulnef 
of God ends in making him know the depth of his own 
ignorance, -and of his nothingneſs;; and in making 
him look on himfelf as the wretchedeſt of Men : and 
this knowledge is not a deceitful falle one,' ſince it hat! 
for objett that which belongs to him by his nature, and 
which, making him ſce his taults nearer hand than thole 
of others, cautes him truly to ſay, that they appear 
greater in his Eyes: as we ſay the Moon 15 greater than 
the Stars, becauſe ſuch ir appezrs to us, being ſeen at a 
leſs diſtance. 

8. 20. Charity therefore has all the requiſites to 
make it ſincere in its Civility : and ore may ſay tt carries 
with it an inward civility towards all Men, which, 
could they ſee, would infinitely pleaſe them. Bur ir is 
convenient ſometimes to make it known ; and what 
Motive have we to produce it in publick, lince that of 
gaining the affection of others to take delight therein 
is corrupt and navght ? It is truc, were there no Mo- 
tives clſe, Charity would be inclin'd rather to hide, 
than make known its affeftion ; but it is ſtor'd with 
many more: and the hrſt is, that whilſt it thus breaks 
out in exteriour demonſtrations of love towards ethers, 
it nouriſhes and ſtrengthens it ſelf. Ir makes it elf 
k 19w that it loves, to the end it may love the more. 
For Charity is a Fire that has necd of Air and Fewel, 
an! which goes out, if once ſmother'd; 'tis a Vertue 
waich like others muſt be put in practice. Thus as in 
it conſiſts the life, health, aid ſtrength of our Souls, 
ſo ought we to ſeek all occalions of excrciſing it, nor 
can there be any more frequent, than thoſe Civility 
furniſhes us with. 

8. 21. Our Souls are ſubje&t to more than one kind 
of Diſeaſe; and great care muſt be had, leſt while we 
apply Remedies to ſome, we fall not into others of more 
danger. lt isa Diteafe to take content in the love Men 
bear us, but it 15 a greater to be in an indifference to- 
wards them; to be unconcerg'd at their good, or evil; 
to be ſhut up within, and to think on nothing but our 
ſelf: end felt-loyeinclines usno leſs to this vice than to 
- others, 
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others: Now it may eaſily happen that whilſt we pre- 
tend to brezk off all commerce of Civility and Friend- 
hip with Men, we fat] into a ſtate of drineſs, luke- 
warmneſs, and inward indifferency for them. We 
utterly forget them, not that we may totally fix our 
ſelves on God, bat that we may become full of our 
ſelves. Inſeniibly we avoid their company, and they 
become ſtrangers to us ; aiid by deliring to practiſe in a 
way too refind, we really loſe that ſpiritual Charity, 
and even that human afiection which 1s the tye of civil 
Society» 

$. 22. There would be nothing of greater advantage 
to us than Civility, knew we how to manage It right. 
It affords us place and opportunity of honouring in Men 
all the graces God diltribures amongſt them, and to 
alter and change our interior ſentiments according to 
the variety of theſe graces. If we ſee a Man that's pe- 
nitent, whom God hath drawn out of this diſorderly 
World, in him we ought to honour the Power of the 
Grace of FESUS CHRIST", and its victory over the 
World : in him we Ought to reverence the virtue of 
Penance, and conſider him as raiſed by it much above 
our ſelves. In Perſons of Place and Quality we honour 
the Authority they partake of from JESUS CHRIST. 
If theſe be vertuous, we reverence the Greatneſs of 
Grace which they have receiv'd, and by which they 
have overcome all the obſtacles of their Condition. In 
the Poor we honour the poverty of FTESUS CHRIST , 
his Humility in thoic that are humble and in a low Con- 
dition ; his Purity in Virgins, and his Sufferances in the 
afifted.- In fine, ur.der the colour and appearance of 
Vertue altogether humane, we practiſe and honour all 
Chriſtian Vertues whatlſocver. 

8. 23- It is truc we might much-what practiſe all this 
by our thoughts ard actions purely interior z bur it is 
good we ſhould be advertis'd thereof, and theduties of 
humane Civility does this. Thus the exterior ſhew of 
reſpet which we pay God Almighty by the Compoſi- 
tion of our Body,docs mind us to endeavour the placing 
our Soul in the like interior diipolition of reſpe& and 
adoration, 
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adoration, which we ſhould be in towards his Divine 
Majeſty. And thele Advertiſements are ſo much the 
more uſeful, by how much the more frequent. For it 
is not always, that we can practiſe Charity towards our 
Neighbour by real and cffettive ſervices; ſuch occaſions 
offer themſelves very ſeldom. But this commerce of 
Civility is more frequent : It coſts us little, yet fur- 
'Niſhes us with the means of gaining much, by a conti- 
nual exerciſ: of Chariry. 

8. 24- But if this practice of Chriſtian Civility he 
advantaven: Lapis, it i5 22 lefs proficable to others, 
If tk; :- devout, the affection we ſhew them increaſes 
their Charity. If they are of the World, 'tis trh: 
we flatter hereby their Self-love, which is an evil ſpring. 
ing from their deprzv'd condition ; yet always is it an 
evil much leſs than that other, whereinto they would 
fall, had we not care to ſiſtain and hold them vp by 
letting them know our afteftion towards them. Forit 
one has not a care toentertain them thns with devoirs 
of humane Civility, they will perfe&tly eſtrarge then- 
ſelves from the pious, they will loſe all kindneks and 
belief for them, ſo thut thele will become incapable to 
do them any ſervice. Ir is therefore the duty of Chz 
rity to ſolace them in their weakneſs, by letting them 
know they are belov'd 2nd eſteemed, whilſt we expet 
that in them true Charity take place after this imper- 
fect diſpoſition. 

F$. 25- We muſt Ceal with Men as Men, not as An- 
gels: and thus tis neceſſary that our behaviour towards 
them ſhould bear proportion to the common ſtate 
Mankind. Now this common ſtate carries with it,that 
even the friendſhip and union that is betwixt Perſons of 
Devotion ſhould have a mixture of many imperfedCtions, 
ſo that we ought to ſuppoſe, That belides thoſe Spirt 
tual tyes which unite them together, there are a nutty 
ber of other little ſtrings perfeftly humane, which 
they are not auare of, conl:\ting in the eſteem and 
affection they bear one another, and in ſome certain 
confolations they receive from that commerce w hich i 


between ther; and the Rtrength of their union depends 
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not onely upon the Spiritual tyes, but upon theſe 
humane ſtrings which preſerve ir. 

Hence it comes to paſs, that when theſe little ſtrings 
chance to break by a world of little ſcandals, diſcon- 
tents aad negleQs, there happens afterwards a breach 
in matrers of greater importance : and it we obſerve 
nearly, we ſhall find that thoſe vexatious ruptures, 
which are ſeen to alienate Perſons of piety who were 


once great Friends, were for the moſt part occaſion'd 
by certain coolings, proceeding from a want in com- 
plying with ſome devoirs of Civility. It were to be 
wiſht that the friendſhip amongſt Chriſtians were more 
firm, more pure, and leſs dependant on humane conſo- 
lations : And each one ought to endeavour to bring 
himſelf to that paſs, that he may be without them : 
But it ſeems we are oblig*d by Charity, not to omir 
towards others the devoirs Civility impoies on us; not 
becauſe we judge them weak, but becauſe we think they 
may hereafter prove ſo, and to the end we give them no 
pretext of letting their attedtion towards us grow cool. 

S. 26. This is nothing but what the Apoſtles ex- 
traordinarily recommend, to make Piety and Devotion 
ſeem lovely in the eyes of thoſe of the World, to the 
end they may fairly and ſweetly bedrawn to it. Now 
it is impoſſible ir ſhould appear lovely, if it be wild, 
uncivil, and clowniſh ; and if it have not acare to let 
Men know that it loves, has a delire to ſerve, and is full 
of tendernefs for them. If by this behaviour we do them 
no real ſervice, at leaſt we do not alienate and indiſ- 
poſe them 3 we rather prepare their Minds to receive 
Truth with leſs oppoſition. Our endeavours there- 
fore muſt be to refine Civility, and free it from what is 
impure, not baniſh it out of the World. We muſt 
endeavour to gain the love of Men, not vainly to 
pleaſe our ſelves therein, but to the end we may by this 
their affection be capacitated to ſerve them ; and be- 
cauſe this very affection is a good for them ; ſince it in- 
ſpires them with a love for Piety, diſpoles them there- 
unto, if not yetarriv'd there, and preſerves it in them 
when once poſleſt thereof. 

S. 27. St. Peter recommending to us the ſhewing and 
| aſpiring 
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inſpiring humility in all our aftions, Humilit atem in om- 
ibn inſinuantes, at the ſame time: recommends a conti- 
nual practice of Civility. For Civility is an exterior 
humility, and it becomes interior when, exercis'd in 
Spirit. Saint Paul yet more expreſly commands it, when 
he orders us to prevent one another by theſe demon. 
ſtrations of reſpet, Honore invicem prevenientes, 

$. 28. Behold then a conflict, not of Vices bat Ver- 
tues. We muſt ſeek after thz love of Men, by rend- 
ring them all the devoirs of Civility ; to the end we 
may ſerve them, keep a correſpondence with them, and 
hinder their being averſe from us; to the end Charity 
be not extinguiſht in them, that it may be augmented 
and nouriſht in us, and that all Vertues may be put in 
praſtice: On the other ſide, we muſt not look after 
the affe&tion of others, we muſt lay afide whatſoever 
may procure it; becauſe to us It is a temptation , be- 
cauſe theſe humane complaiſances foſter up our Spirity- 
al weakneſs ; and becauſe even in this Life we onght 
to reſt content with God alone, and free our ſelves 
from the love of all things elſe. Theſe are the Spirti- 
tual reaſons pro and cor + But which of them ought 
to carry it? anditisa matter of ſome difficulty to de- 
cide the peint- We ſhall find that Holy Men hare 
ſometimes follow'd the one, ſometimes the other. How- 
ever here are ſome Rules which perhaps may be obſerv'd. 

8. 29. When there is ſmall hopes, we ſhall be ſer- 
viccable to ſuch as are not committed to our charge, 
and that converſation with them may prove hurtful to 
though but during that ſhort time we ſhall be with them; 
to ſuch we muſt content our ſelves with the common 
indiſpenſable devoirs of Civility , 2t which, if not 
not paid, they would be ſcandalliz'd, and all thok 
others muſt be laid aſide, which have tor their end ons 
ly the pleafing of, and contracting with thea: a more 
particular Friendſhip. 

8. 30. Vac we are retir'd into a more than ordi- 
nary lolitude, and when we perceive this retreat tyes 
us faſter to God, without pleaſing our ſelves, or 1n- 
clining usto a kind of indifferency tor our Friends, We 
may with greater freedom wave thoſe duties of - 
ITY; 
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lity,vhich are not abſolutely neceſlary;provided always, 
that our Calling and way of living may be our excuſe, 
and that our ſolituce be ſo uniform and regular, that it 
leaves no rcom for a ſuſpicion that, we are through con- 
tempt and indifferency defective in our devoirs toothers 
$. 31. But if our way cf living be free, if we are 
neceſſitated to have ſeveral Friendſhips in the World ; 
if a total retreat be not fit for our Calling ; if we our 
flyes ſtand in nced of forme humane comfort, and if 
by zac order of God we have contracted ſeveral obligati- 
ons with ſundry Pcople which we cannot well renounce z 
it {ems much more conveniznt to take the other courſe, 
that is, to improve all occaſions wherein we may ſhew 
our affection towards them, and procure theirs to us. 

F$. 32. Our only endeavour muſt be to make our Cl- 
vility Cifferetit from that of Men of the World. It 
muſt he perfe&ly true, perfectly lincere ; it muſt not 
either be light or fawning. It muſt not disburden ir 
lf in Words, Complements, or Praiſes : It muſt not 
take up a conliderable part of onr time, nor be a ſource 
of amuſements 21d i:;profitzble fooleries : it muſt in- 
ſpire Devotion, reliſh of Mo'eſty, and if it ſhew to 
Men the Bounty a..d Sweetr.vls of our Saviour JESUS 
CHRIST, it m:ﬆ be only to procure them a flizhr 
and an averſion from the Spirit cf the World, and to 
incline them to lcad a Liiz perfetly Chritttan. 

& 33. Nevertheleſs we waiult not fettle it as a gene- 
ral Rule, that we ought. to practiſe civility towards 
all whatſoever. For there are ſome People we cannot 
free our ſelves from, but by certain Incivilities, and 
who would overwhelm us with Vilits and Letter-Villt- 
ve3,ſhou'd we let them know we took anv dcdlizhe there- 
in. We muſt therefore out of neceſſity ſhew Fe cool- 
neſs to theſe, left they deprive ns of what is moſt pre» 
cious, to wit, O:r time. If we can break ofthis fruit- 
leſs Commerce withot giving them a ſabje& of Git 
guſt, *tis well ; but if not, *tis betrer rhey ſhould mur- 
mur againſt us, than that with j.{Ticeit bc!la'd to cur 
charge, what the Scripture faith, That froavpers 
devoitr*d whatſoever was neceff.s 1 TY; 
knew it net ; Come.lerunt altont 77 
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Wherein is ſhewn 


How dangerous Converſation is 


Verba iniquorum prevaluerunt ſuper nos, 
impietatibus noſtris tu propitiaberis, 


TY 


THE FIRST PART. 


Great Saint, conſidering with himſelf 
how difficult a matter it was, that 
the Childrenof Heathens ſhould reſiſt 
thoſe impreſſions made on them by the 

Authority of their Parents,and that in the weakneſs of 

judgment natzral to that age, they ſhould riſe above 

thoſe they ſee wiſer than themſelves in all things elſe, 
ſaid, That all they could do when they had once known 
their errors, was, with the Prophet to complain in 
theſe words, That the Diſcourſes of the wicked had takes 
fromthem their reaſon and judgement : Verba iniquorun 
prevaluerunt adverſus nos ;, and atterwards to beg of God 
Almighty pardon of thoſe fins the example of their 
Parents had ingag'd them inz Et impiet atibima noſtris tn pre- 


pitiabers. 
Thok 


S. 1. 
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Thoſe who through God's Grace are born Chriſtians 
and Catbolicks, cannot with truth apply theſe words 
to themſelves in the ſame ſenſe, ſince thoſe ro whom 
they owe their Birth have put them i: the way of 
Truth. Thus they ougtiitonly to uſe them to raiſe in 


their own Breaſts z2ntiments of acknowledgment, by 


conſidering how wany thicre are to whom he has not 
ſewn the ſame favour , and how great their obliga- 
tion is t9O him for having freed them from all that 
violence. 

[t is neceſſary Heathens and Hereticks muſt uſe this 
to overcome in themſelves the impreſſions made by 
Caſtom and Authority, and lay alide all the prejudice 
their Minds have been filI'd with, while they were not 
capable to judge of things by their own light : whereas 
Faith coſts thoſe bur little, who have the happineſs to 
be bred up in it from their Child-hood. Bur if they 
cannot uſe theſe words in this ſenſe, they may in ano» 
ther, which is yet as gencral and of no leſs great impor- 
tance. For there is no body who ought not to acknow- 
ledge, that the diſcourſe of the wicked hath not taken 
from them their Reaſon, corrupted their Spirit, fill'd 
them with falſe Principles and falſe Idea's ; fince even 
the falſities and illuſions which ſpring from rhe diſ- 
courſes of Men take ſo deep root there, that no body 
isin this World perfe&ly cur'd thereof. 


F. 3. That we may comprehend how the diſcourſes 
of Men corrupt ovr minds, we mult take notice cf two 
kinds of corruption in Man - one Natural, the other 
Superadded. We are all born in theignorance of God, 
of onr ſelves, and of what is truly good and evil. 
Moreover we bring into the World with ns a 
Wil; totally taken up with the love of it lf, 
and uncapable of loving any thing but with relation 
to our ſelves. This corruption prefently appears 
In our hunting after honours and the plenfhres of lene : 
Theſe inclinations are inſeparable from Sclf love, be- 
cauſe they include the love of the Body, whick affects 


| pleaſure, and that of the Mind, Wiich is fed with ho- 
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nours. But theſe general inclinations are much in- 
creaſt and diverſified as well by outward objects, as by 
the impreſſions and ſentiments of the Mind. 


8. 4. Honour hath no fixt objeft. Men place it ac. 
cording to humour, where they pleaſe : And there are 
few things honourable, which may not leave being ſg 
by another turn of imagination. And though it doth 
not depend on fancy to make us love honour, fince that 
inclinationis Natural, it depends nevertheleſs on fancy 
to fix it here, rather than elſewhere. There is ſome- 
thing ſtable and fixt in the inclination we have for 
pleaſure, for all Men naturally love thoſe that are ſen- 
ſible, as well as ſome determinate objefts of them, 
Nevertheleſs Imagination and Supervening opinions 
ceaſe not to have a great influence, either to increaſe or 
diminiſh the Idea we have of them. This Idea would 
be much leſs were it only modcll'd by our natural cor- 
ruption. We add another to it which ſprings from 
imagination, that lays them before us much greater than 
they arein themſelves: And this addition is hatch'd 
by opinion which often ruliles and puts our paſſions 
into Diſorder. 


$. 5- This falls out, becauſe weare not only ignorant 
of the objects of our paſſions, but becauſe we are mov'd 
by them juſt as others are : And the Idea they haveof 
them being imparted to us, we look on theſe objets not 
according to the impreſſion they make upon our ſelves, 
but as they commonly work on others ; and thereupon 
feel thoſe impulſes we had been utterly inſenſible of had 
the object alone been concern'd in the agitation. How 
much do you think the rate after which people talk of 
beauty, greatneſs, glory, diſgrace, abuſes, ſerves to 
make the paſſions and emotions they kindle in usto ex 
cced the bounds ſet them by Nature. This gocs ſo far, 
that one may well affirm that this navghty bent thus 
ſuperadded is vaſtly tronger than that of Natures 

appointment, 
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F. 6. Beſides, thoſe objects which have a Natural conne- 
Aion with Concupiſcence, and on which it looks with a di- 
ret eye, Man having apply'd himſelfto a number of others, 
whether as means to procure theſe by, or to ſupply che 
neceſſities; of Life, to ſhun its evils and inconveniencie« to 
exerciſe Wit or Curioſity ; and laſtly, having founa ſeve- 
ral cruths, either by the Light of Reaton nor perfectly ex- 
tinguiſhc in him, or by the inſtruction God has been pleas d 
to give him of himſelf, and of things Divine, whereot all 
Nations have had ſome true Idea's, he has, beſides all this, 
fram'd to himſelf many other notions or 1dea's of God, of 
his Creatures, of Good and Evil, Vertue, Vice, things Tem- 


_ poraland Eternal. 


$ 7. But it happens, whilſt Man frames theſe Idea's, 
that things Spiriual ( being far remov'd from his Soul en- 
fav'd to tenſe, and making no lively and ſenſible impref(- 
fon on his mind ; and moreover being little known or lov'd 
by the common fort of People, ) have fram'd and imprinted 
inthe Soul, but ob{cure and duskiſh Idea's and Notions of 
themſelves. They are only ſeen, as ir were, at an infi- 
nite diſtance, and fo appear to the Soul proportionally lef- 
ſen'd. Moreover they are ſeen alone, deſticute of'all ſup- 
port ; that is, they are not ſeen in other Men at all, if 
compar'd to thoſe objects, thoſe paſſions, thoſe deſires , 
which inlarge their own [dea s, and which make them be 
lookr on, as things thar are great and deſirable. 
$. $. The ſame happens not in things temporal. Concu- 
pilcence brings them clole ro us, and makes us throughly 
ſenſible of them. The livelinels of this ſentiment, join'd to 
the extraordinary deſire we perceive others have for the 
ſame things, increaſes their Idea, We rate them not by 
their true intrinſick value, but by that they carry in the 
opinion of others. Thus whilſt we excite and outvie each 
other in loving and conceiving them as great and eſtimable, 
they firſt ſeize on our judgments , and afterwards take full 
poſſeſſion of our hearts and affections. 
$. 9. The ldea's we have of God, of things Eternal, of 
Heaven, Hell, of Vice and Vertve, are of the firlt kind. 
They are ſpiritual and refin'd [dea's, ſcarce ſenſible, very 
dark and cloudy ; they move and affeCt vs little, and are 
L very 
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very confus'd. All theſe vaſt objeas, by the weakneſs and 
ſhort-ſightedneſs of cur underſtandings , are reduced 
to a point almoſt imperceptible, and ſcarce take they up the 
feaſt corner of that heart and mind which is often top- ful of 
ſome pitiful trifle. We can neither apprehend the unmen- 
ſity of God,. nor the unſpeakable joys of Heaven , nor the 
dreadful pains of the damn'd, nay the beauty of Vertue, nor 
the ugliaels of Vice. We ſcarce know any thing but their 
Names, and fomething, I know not what, of dull and ob. 
{cure anſwering thereunto, which of ir {elf has no power 
ro work or make auy impreſſion on our underſtandings, 
& 15 But the notion: we have of Nobility, Riches, 
Grandeur, Reputation, Yalour, of thoſe endowments of 
Mind and Pody « tich are grateful to, and efteemied in the 
World, as addreſs in Buſineſs, agreeableneſs in Coverſa- 
tion, Eloquence in Diſcourſe, and generaily of whatſoever 
is valved by Worldlings, are of the {econ:d kind, Wedo 
not only comprehend, and as it were fcc] what theſe things 
have of real ; but moreover veallow them 3 greatr.eſs they 
have not, fram'd by the Model of ovr own PaTons, and 
the falſe notions we know others have of them. For as [ 


have ſaid, *tis enough that any tlung be efic>m'd aid ſought 

after by others, to make us believe it deſerves to beſo, 

ſince by __ it we look on our ſelves as [urrounded by 
| 


that crowd of People whu judge advantageouſly of us, and 
account us happy for being owners of it. 

F. 11, *1is for the fame reaſon, we conceive things op- 
poſite to thoſe I have here obferv'd, as evils incomparably 
greater than they are; and we fraine to our ſelves Idea's 
which make them appear frightful, becauſe we know how 
contemptible they are a:monglt Men, how exposd to their 
raillery, and to what a tow ſtate of abjection they reduce 
Men in the opinion of the World. And as it is this low 
contemptible ſtate, which humene pride cannot endure, fo 
are we thereby inclin'd tolook on it, as a great evil, what: 
loever may reduce us thereunto, 

C. 12. Properly therefore in this erroneouſneſs of our 
Idea's conſiſts the corruption of our mind. Now the ordi- 
nary means by which we receive thele falſe Idea's is ſpeech, 


ſince it is no lels a truth of the opinions we have of the grea- 
teſt 


of Converſation. 

teſt part of things of this World, as to their meanneſs or 
Grandeur, than of the verities of Faith, that they come by 
hearing. For theſe Idea's were fram'd in us for the moſt 
t when we were uncapable to judge of things by our 
ſelves, and that we only receivd fuch impreſtions as were 
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communicated to us by wc ds, Whilit we were in this 
condition certain things w ..& preſented to usas evils, others 
as goods. T hole who have diſcours'd to us of thele things, 
have imprinted in us the Idea s of their own ſentiments, and 
we have accuſtomed our ſelves to look on them with the 
ame Eye, and to joyn with them the ſame Motions and 
Palhons. 

8. 1.3. That corruption which proceeds from diſcourſe is 
ſo much the greater, as the number of the wicked exceeds 
that of the gcod ; belides, the vertuous having not allo al. 
ways been vertuous, nor being yet perfectly to, there re- 
maining yet in them the relicks of their natural corruption, 
it comes to pals that the common Language of the World is 
that of Concupiſcence which there rules and governs all. 
The Idea of Grandeur and Meannets, of Contempt and 
Eſteem, is always faſtned to Objects as they are repreſen- 
ted by Concupiſcence ; fo that it is no matter of wonder, 
if corruption be ſpread abroa4 by the Tongue. 

8. 14. There is none therefore who has not reaſon to 
complain of thoie wounds he has received in his Soul from 
the words of Men, and who cannot truly fay to God Al. 
mighty, that the difcourles of the wicked have prevail'd 
over him. They have prevail d over us in our youth, when 
we were not able to make head againtt them, they yer con- 
tinually prevail over us by that Intereſt and intelligence 
they have within vs, whilſt they m2ke us apprehend things 
either quite otherwiſe, or at leaſt greater or lels thaa they 
are. 

8. 15- For iris not to be im2gin'd , that the defire we 
have of dedicating our ſelves to Ged, nay nor our aCtual 
converſion to him, does entirely take away the corruption 
of our minds, and make us ſet a true value on every thing. 
It is true, when we deliver our felves up ro God Almighty, 
we then prefer him beforc all kis Crearures ; but this pre- 
ference is but fma'l, and in no wite antwers that infinite 

L 2 dil. 
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diſproportion there is betwixt him and his Creatures, things 
Temporal and Eternal. ' he advantage God has over the 
objects of Concupiſcence is often but very ſmall. We yet 
ſer a value on Creatures, and on the conveniencies of this 
World, infinicely atove what they delerve. We are yet 
near an Equilibrium ; let us put never fo little into one ſcale, 
that is, ler us bur alitcleincreaſe that impreſſion the things 
of the World make on our Souls, they will wich eaſe again 
recover their Empire, and carry the Cauſe againſt God, 

8. 16. Now there is nothing likelier to produce this fad 
effect than the diſcourſes of Worldlings,becauſe they conti. 
nually renew the falſe [dea's we have of things of the Earth, 
and always ſhew thoſe of God in that obſcurity and mean- 
neſs which brings on them the contempt of ſo many ; and 
thus they continually renew our wounds, For this reaſon 
there is ſcarce any advice of greater importance, than that 
the Wiſe man gives in thele words, Keep watch on t 
ſelf,, and take care what thou beare#t : for thy eternity # 
therein conceru'd. Cave tibi & attende diligenter auditui 
tuo, quoniam cum ſubverſione tua ambulas, Our failings 
come for the moſt part from our falſe judgments , thele 
from the falſe impreſſions we receive from the commerce we 
have one with another by the means of ſpeech. 

8. 37. Itis hard to ſhew how many ill things happen; 
I do not fay in the diſcourſe and converſation of diſorderly 
People, but even in that we uſually have with the common 
ſort of the World, I ſpeak not of groſs palpable faults, 
whereof thoſe are ſufficiently aware who never fo little 
watch over their telves, ſuch as is ſecret detraction, viru- 
lent raillery, a too great freedom in diſcourſe, or maxims 
plainly erroneous; 'tis of a number of leſſer faults of 
which none take notice. We cannot lend an attentive ear 
to the ordinary diſcourſes of the World, but we ſhall per- 
cetve a number of ſentiments all humane, and quite oppo- 
ſite to truth, In thoſe, anger, revenge, ambition, avarice, 
luxury are juſtified. Many things which God condemns are 
there ſpoke of with honour : T here all lefſer vices find 
approbation, nor do they create in us a horrour but when 
they are in their higheſt excels, 

8. 18. Should we be free from faults of this Nature, yet 


are there others almoſt inevitable, It is not often conve- 
nient 
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nient toſpeak of things Sacred, we ought therefore to make 
thoſe of the World the ſubject of our diſcourſe ; and theſe 
are never without the mixture of ſome danger. Of them 
we can never either ſpeak our ſelves, or hear others talk 
without thinking on them 3 and think on them we cannot 
without bringing freſh into our minds the Idea's which both 
we and others have of them, and as it were making them 
more preſent there, and by conſequence more capable of 
working on our thoughts. 

F. 19. The ordinary diſcourſes of men have for atten- 
dants two things ; a forgetfulneſs of God, and an applica- 
tion to things of this World ; and from theſe rwo come all 
temptations. A4am when innocent loſt himſelf only by 
forgetting God, and applying himlelf through this forger- 
fulneſs to contemplate his own beauty, and that of other 
Creatures. How much the more apt to be loſt by the ſame 
way is Man,now become a Sinner? What elle do we inthele 
entertainments but admire humane endowments , and ſuch 
things as are according to the World, either glorious, proti- 
ble, or convenient ? Nor need we any other {in to damn our 
ſelves, than ſo to admire theſe things as to prefer chem be- 
fore Almighty God. And what can more diſpole us ro do 
ſo, than to hear them diſcours'd of, and that with eſteem, 
and ſo become full of them , by utterly forget:ing God ? 

F. 20. It is almoſt impoſſible but that the greatelt part of 
bumane diſcourſes, wherein Religion hath no ſhare, ſhould 
be full of falfiries. For Religion is ſo nearly link to all 
things of this World by the relation they have to their laſt 
end, which is God Almighty,that we cannot rightly judge of 
any but by it. For by it they areeither advantageous or dil- 
ant > 1 yET} or dangerous, praiſe-worthy or con- 
temptible,good or bad. he price they bear in themlelves is 
nothing; they borrow it entirely from chat relation they have 
to the {overaign good. So that conſidering them as it uſually 
happens in the ordinary diſcourſe of Men, w ithour relation 
to God and thenext World, it is almoſt impoſſible to ſpeak 
rightly of them, and that diſcourſes (where they are ſpo- 
ken of) ſhould not fill with illuſion and ill notions thoſe 
who hearken to them. 

S. 2r. Thereareſome who think to avoid this danger 
by letting us know that what they ſpeak of may be con- 
lider'd with two different Aſpects, one looking rowards 
2 a L 3 the 
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the World, and the other towards God ; and by further 
advertiſing us that they diſcourſe only of them with re. 
lation to the World and humane fentiments. And this it 
is they ordinarily expres by theſe words, humanely ſpeak. 


ing. Humanely ſpeaking, ſay they, the condition of Per. 


fons of Quality is very happy. Such an one, humanely 
{peaking, hath great cauſe to be offended with ſuch treat. 
ment. Humanely ſpeaking, one cannot find fault with 
his reſentmeht ; as likewiſe, that ſuch a thing muſt prove 
very ungrateful. Thus they believe they do ſufficiently 
tet the World know that they ought to judge otherwile 
of theſe things if they took another view of them. But 
there is great reaſon to fear leſt tome {ecret illuſions lurkin 
diſcourſes of this nature, and that they ſpring from a cer. 


rain addreſs of ſelf-love, which ſince ic cannot totally ex. + 


tinguiſh the light of Truth and Religion, condemning thele 
fentiments which we call humane, 1s glad neverthelels by 
this device to give them {onte place in its thoughts. 

8 22. Todiſcover this fecret deceit, we ought tocon- 
ſider that theſe ſentiments we call humane, and of which we 
here ſpeak, are fenriments of Concupiſcence contrary to 
the Law of God and his eternal Juſtice. There is no re. 
ſentmenr of an injury thar's humane, which is not alfo un- 
zuſt becauſe ir proceeds from Self-love; and it is always 
unjuſt, that we ſhould love our ſelves with a love of this 
kind which is terminated in our felves, without relation to 
God. It is unjuſt that we do nor conceal and paſs by ſome 
ſmall injury, having fo many Divine motives inciting usto 
the love of our Neighbour, It 1s unjuſt that we ſhould be 
troubled and ike on for the harm he does us, and that we 
ſhould not have the like ſentiments for the ill he does him- 
ſelf. In like manner moſt of thoſe judgments by which we 
look on certain humane endowments as advantageous, are 
falſe and irrational, It is abſolutely falſe, that Grandevris 
an advantage; it is only uſeful to procure us fome cerrain 
imall humane contentments, and 1s infinicely prejudicial to 
our eternal Salvation, Now what is only ſerviceable to 
artain ſome little mean ends, and hinders us in our way to 
thole of greateſt importance, is abſolutely ſpeaking, dil- 
adyantageous. Nevertheleſs whilſt we by this device pre. 

i 
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tend to ſpeak of things only humanely, we take from be- 
fore our eyes what theſe judgments have of falſe and un- 
juſt, that chere we may ſee nothing but what agrees with, 
and flatters concupiicence. 

$. 23. Thercruth is, when we uſe theſe words, hamane« 
ly ſpeaking, we mean not !peaking fallly, unjuſtly, unreaſo- 
nably. The Idea of chole words do not at all ſtrike our 
brain, we only conſider that the things we ſpeak of agree 
very well with the Nature of Vian; and with this conſli- 
deration we intermix no diſlike or acknowledgment of the 
fallity they contain. Nay, on the contrary, we rather give 
our ſecret approbation, by which they would hide what 
they have of naughty and falſe under this term of Humane, 
which covers and mollifies the evil 

F. 24. It ſeems that there are three Claſſes or Ranks, 
as it were, of ſentiments ; fome juſt, others unjuſt , the 
third humane ; with as many degrees of Judgments , 
ſome true, others falle, and a third humane. In the mean 
time it is not fo, all judgments are either crue or falle , all 
ſentiments juſt or unjuit : And it is abſolutely neceffary 
that thoſe ſentiments and judgments we call humane be 
placed in the one, or the other of theſe Clzfles ; and tor be- 
ing humane, that is conformable to the deſires and concu- 
pilcence of Man, they will be neicher leſs condemned nor 
puniſhe by God Almighty. 

$. 25. It is lawful to ſpeak humanely of things, when 
we ſpeak as S. Paul did : A onne carnales eftis,& ſecundum 
bominem ambuletis. He tells the Corimthians that they did 
at humanely, that they behav'd themſelves according to 
Man ; but he faid not this to excule their behaviour , but 
rather to condemn and reproach chem with it, and manifeſt 
tothem its origine. Bur this is not the uſe we pur theſe 
words to, we make uſe of them to hide, lefſen, and excuſe 
Vice, and to apply our own minds as wel] as thoſe of others, 
to a falſe outward appearance which makes them leem con- 
formable to the dictates of Reaſon , ſuch as is to be found 
in the World, that is, to the dictates of deprav'd and car- 
rupted Reaſon, 
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&. 26, Not only in this rencounter, but alſo in an inf. 


nite number of others, it is, that we make ule of this ad. 


drels to leſſen crimes, whilſt we conſider only that part cf 
them which ſhew!:1 us nothing of what they have of horri- 
ble, ſers only before our eyes ,what is to be found in chem 
of grateful and attractive. 

1 Idea 40% this Word Gallantry leave in us? The 
Idea of tvinething grateful both to the mind and ſenſes ; and 
yet un.\-r this \ ord do we conceal the greateſt crimes. 
How do we {peak of one who hath reveng'd himſelf, who 
hath kitied his Foe ina Duel, who hath repuls'd an affront 
in a havghty provd manner ? How do we ſpeak of one who 
by <if>rderly ambition raifes himſelf to Eccleſiaſtical [igui- 
tiez? Weſhall find that the words here made uſe of make 
us comprehend nothing but what is very pardonable, and 
therefore we muſt need; {ay, That the proſpect we thus 
take of things repreſent them quite different to what they 
appear to God, who condemns to Hell Men for thoſe 
actions, wherein we ſcarce can conceive any thing that's 
criminal. 

8. 27. Man is arriv'd at that height of corruption, that 
it is now no ſhame not to be an honeſt Man. We ſay with- 
out fear of being ditgrac*d, that we are navghr, not worth 
any taing. Welay this, that we may be believed, and we 
are {+; and yet, what's aſtoniſhing, we are neither for it 
leſseſteem'd, or even pity'd. The reaſon is, the World 
faſtens its thoughts only on a certain apparent honeſty and 
candor, which we ſhew in acknowledging our own diſor- 
ders, nor does it pals farther than ſo, nor receives it any 
other impreſſions from this kind of Diſcourſe. We have 
a certain Kindneſs for the candor of thoſe that talk at this 
rate; nor do we pity the miſery they are in, and the little 
ſenſe they have of it; ſince that appears not in their dil. 
couſe which only diſcovers to us their honeſt plain dealing. 

8. 283. For this reaſon there is no ſerious Man who hath 
not cauſe ro mucce this continual Prayer to God, Domine, 
liberg mea a laviis iniqztis, & a lingua doloſa, The talk of 
the World 15 full of illuſton and deceit ; their praiſe is gi- 
yento what we ougar to ſlight, and that is lighted which 
pught to he prais'd, It ;jnduces us tg defire what we m_ 
hun, 
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ſhun, and to fear that which we ought not. It repreſents 
to us as happy and fortunate ſuch as we ought to regard as 
miſerable ; on the contrary,others are deſcrib'd to us as un- 
fortunate, as whom we ſhould eſteem the happieſt of Men: 
And what's moſt aſtoniſhing, is, Thar even the Diſcourſe 
of Verruous Perſons is not free from illuſion, fince they In 
many occaſions borrow from the World its Language ; nay, 
they are ſumetimes oblig'd todo ſo. For they would not 
be underitood, did they talke a Language fo different from 
that of others. Sometimes they call good and evil which 
the W o7Id czll ſo : They lie under an obligation of ſpeak- 
ing with reſpect of ſeveral rhings the World eſteems but 
too much and their words being underſtood by others in 
the {ame lenle the V/orld takes them in, and their hearers 
ſubiticuting their own Idea s, it haprens, that againſt their 
Wi's they help to augment thoſe faiie impreſſions which 
are the tource of al. Vice. So that when we beg of God 
to Le lee? ab homme <4 peruyerſa loquitur, we ought nor 
therein ro compichend the wicked only ; but our prayer 
ſhowuid extend it {elf ro whatſoever partakes of that general 
infection {hich is found in the language of Ven. 

8 <9. 'Tisthis, that renders filence {o uſeful , and has 
caus'd it ro have been to much recommended by the Saints. 
For «whilft it hinders the falfe Idea's imprinted in our minds 
by the diſcourſes of Men,from being renew'd and ſtir'd up 
- again by the like difcourtes, ir at once makes them leſs 
lively, and eaſier to be quite blotted out. Bur ſince it is 
not poſſible that thoſe who are ingag'd in a worldly Life, 
ſhould ſubſtract themſelves from the dilcourles and enter- 
tainment of Men, and that even herein conſiſts the greateſt 
Employment of their time, they are obliged ro ſeek after 
other remedies and preſervatives againſt this corruption, 
For if it be neceſſary that they live 1a the World, ro com- 
ply wich their engagement therein, there is yet a greater 
neceſſity they ſhould not be corrupted by ir. No neceſſity, 
no Engagement can ovlige us to fill our heads with lyes, nor 
tolive in a continualilluſion ; and no body ought to be fo 
wretched as to think , that falfiry and error ought ro be the 
allotment of his ſtate and condition, 
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8. 30. Now as Error cannot be deſtroy'd but by the 
light of Truth, 'tis clear that the only means to diſpel thoſe 
miſty which the diſcourſes of the World continually caſt on 
our Underſtandings , is to be conſtantly furniſhing them 
with contrary Principles of Truth. For this reaſon St. John 
Chryſoſtom told his Flock, That he would never leave telling 
them that they ought to judge of things by what they had tn 
them of real and true, a, tnat they ſnould not permit them. 
ſelves to be carry d away by falſe opinions ; that they ſhould 
learn what it was tobe a Slave, to be Poor , tobe Noble , to 
be happy, and what paſſion was, This according to this Fa. 
ther is the crue Science of Men ; which conſiſts not in a 
barren knowledge of things, which we may as well be ig. 
norant of as know ; but in the knowledge of certain 
Truths, which are the Principles of our deſires and actions, 
and conlequently of our eternal happinels or miſery, 

9. 31. But ſince that our Mind , defiring to judge of 
things according to Truth,is perplext and obſcur'd by theſe 
impre Tons and judgments, it would not be amils that we 
may be freed from chem ro forget both our telves and the 
reſt »f !Vankind, and to conſider only what God himſelf 
judges thereof For ſince the perfection of Man conſiſtsin 
loving Creatures as God loves them, the way to this per- 
fection is to endeavour to know and ſee them as he does; 
for this true ſight and knowledge can only regulate our love, 
This ſole refletion would often ſuſfice to make that imagi- 
nary Grandeur we beſtow on things humane and temporal, 
diſappear from before our eyes, and to let us fee what 
Self-love is pleas'd not to ſee, that with greater tranguilli 
ty it may employ and buſie it ſelf about them. 

- 32. That we may fix this judgment, ir is neceſſary 
we ſhould fully and lively perſuadeour ſelves, That that 
only is true that God judges fo; thar we ſhall be judged 
according to this judgment God makes; that it is the lole 
rule of our actions, and that being Truth ir ſelf, whatſo- 
ever {werves from it, isfalſe, deceirful, and illuſory. ! 
ſay, of this we ought to be fully and lively per{ſwaded, that 
we may accuſtor our ſelves tro meaſure by this Rule all 
thoſe judgments and actions we call Humane ; and that we 


may thoroughly convince our ſelves, that let them appear 
never 
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never ſo rational, they in effect are as God, that is, as 
Truth, judges them to be, and as the Angels and Saints 
ſee them, 

$. 33- Thus we ſhall practiſe what St. Paul ſays, when 
he commands us to Walk honeftly as in the day. For he 
means not that day made by the Sun, bur by the Light of 
God. And his meaning is, That as the Sight of Men, in- 
clines us to ſquare our actions according to their judgments 
for fear of diſpleaſing chem, from whence come exterior 
civil Honeſty. In like manner the Sight of God, ſhewn us 
by the Light of Grace, lays an obligation on us toconſult 
his judgments,that we may thereunto conform our ations, 
in which true Honeſty, that is, true Vertue conſiſts, And 
this is alſo what is, more clearly expreſt in that paſſage of 
the Wiſeman, where ſpeaking of the Life of the Juſt, he 
ſays, That they will ſanttifie their Souls in the fight and pre- 
ſence of God, Et in conſpettu illizs ſanttificabunt animas 
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$. 1. F T would be an endleſs labour to declare what God 

and his Saints judge of all the things we lee in 

this World, ſince this alone would comprehend whatloever 

zcan be ſaid with truth, It will nevertheleſs be worth our 

pains to make an Eſſay, as to ſome of the principal objects 

of Man's deſires, that it may ſerve for a Model hovy to judge 
of all others. 

But not to make an ill uſe of this very Eſſay, it is to be 
obſerv*d that the deſign hereis not to conſider how to ſpeak 
of things of this World , but only how we ought to judge 
of them, which is quite another thing. For though both 
our words and judgments ought to have Truth for their 
Rule, yet 1t does not always happen that what ſuffices to 
juſtifie our judgments, is always ſuſlicient to do the fame 
for our words. Our judgments ought only to be fram'd 
conformable to that particular Truth they conſider, but our 
words over and above this ought to agree with that other 
Truth, which diſcovers to us that proportion they ought 
to have with thoſe ro whom we ſpeak. Hence it follows 
that he would il] underſtand what we ſhall fay hereafter, 
who ſhould conclude that it were lawful upon all occaſions 
to uſe a Language conformable to the Notions and Idea's we 
ſhall give of ſeveral things. They are only propos'd to re- 
Sulate that interior Language every one ſpeaks to himſelf, 
not that exterior one they uſe rowards others. The No- 
tions impriated in the generality of the World of thele things, 
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are too different from thoſe Truth obliges us to have, for 
us to hope to ſee them chang'd all at once, and ro make 
currant a Language fo contrary to what is now ſpoken, 

Nay, our very actions have not altogether the ſame Rule 
with our ſentiments ; for thereare ſome Perſons, to whom 
more exterior reſpect is due, though we approve and 
eſteem them leſs. Since the Rule of exterior Civility is 
the place and rank the World has allotted them, whereas 
Reaſon only ought to regulate our interior eſteem. Bur as 
this is only interior, 1o gives it not to any occaſion either of 
offence or complaint. "Thus thoſe of whoſe worth Truth 
permits us not to frame a favourable judgment , have no 
reaſon to be offended with theſe Maxims, ſince we only 
treat here of interior judgments wherewich they have no- 
thing todo. Thele concern them not, nor would it be ar all 
beneficial to them, that they ſhould be deceirfully made ro 
ſhew themeſteem and honour. 


Things Temporal. 


F. 2. One of our greateſt miſeries is, to ſet too high an 
eſteem on temporal things ; and the reafon we do lo, is be- 
cauſe we ſcarce ever conſider our ſelves but in that ſmall 
part of our duration which mak es up our Life here. We 
{hut our ſelves upin time, and become part of that Yortex 
which hurries it away without looking any. further. Hence 
does that falſe Grandeur we allow to things of this World 
takeits riſe, and the only means to undeceive our {elves, is 
to take another proſpect, and to look on our ſelves fuch as 
really we are in truth and in the ſight of Almighty God. 
Now conſidering our ſelves thus, we forthwith find that 
we have an immortal Being, whole duration extends to an 
eternity that follows, and that we are ordain'd to be erer- 
nally happy or miſerable. If after this we conſider the 
{pace of our Life in this infinice duration, we ſhall perceive 
it appear but as an imperceptible Atome to us. 

S. 3. Man compar'd to God Almighty is not only no- 
thing ; bur even all Men rogether to kim appear bur as a 
drop of Water to the whole Ocean. as lom= of the Prophets 
Ipeak ; but all the greatneſs and advant2ges of the World 
Ccam- 
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compar'd to the leaſt of Men, are alſo to be lookt on as no 
thing, fince they fill up bur an indiviſible point of his dura. 
tion ; fo that raking it whole and intire they can neither ſe 
a greater value on it, nor make it more happy.Eternity ad. 
mits of no meaſure ,or compariſon. If ſo, _ is a Kingdom 
enjoy d during the {pace of thirty years, and that even of 
the whole Univerſe ? What ſome ſmall Principality in this 
Kingdom ? What ſhall we ſay of the ſeveral degrees and 
ſtates under thoſe of Princes? To what a ſurprizing little. 
nets does this Proſpect reduce them ? And yet Man takes 
from hence the riſe and occaſion of his vanity. 

S. 4. Ir is ſtrange to imagine what difficulty Men have to 
perſwade themſelves of the nothingneſs of the World, ſince 
ali chings what !oever mind them of ir, What elle is the 
Hiſtory of Men and Nations, but a continual document that 
temporal things are noching ? For by deſcribing to us what 
they were,at the ſame time rheylet us ſee they are no more: 
1 hey tell us that al! thac Greatneſs , all that Pomp which 
from time to time was the wonder of Men, that all thoſe 
Princes , a'! choſe Conquerors, with ali their magnificence 
and great eGpns , are in reſpect of us ſhrunk into no- 
thing ; that th-y were certain vapours that are diſperſt, 
certain phanraimes that are vaniſhe, 

$. 5. What can we in the World deſcry but proofs of 
this very 1ruth ? For do not we at every hour ſee thoſe 
diſappear who have been ſeen with the greateſt ſplendor, 
and 11ade the greateſt noiſe during their Life , whilſt there 
remains nothing of them but a ſlight and fading memory? 
Do not we te* that all things are continually ſwallow d {up 
inthe abyſs of time paſt? that even our Life ſlips out of our 
hands ? that whar of ic is ſpent appears no more toour ſight, 
and that time hath hurried away all our miſeries, all our 
pleaſures, all the troubles and cares we have felr, with- 
our leaving behind any ocher remembrance of chemſelves 
than ſuch as dreams do. And it is for this reaſon the Wile: 
man bids us look on teniporal things, as on the fond imagi- 
nations which trouble our ſleep ; 4:d;ens autem illa quaſs in 
ſomnis vide, & vigilabis, 
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& 6. And what is moſt dreadful in this is, that on one 
fide we will not conceive the nothingneſs of the World, and 
on the other we apprehend it but too much. Whatloever $ 
paſt and gone we look on as nothing, all tnoſe that are dead 
are nothing with us. We take thoſe whoſe aCtions are 
recorded in Story for People who have been, bur are no 
more ; nor do we reflect thac they yet live more than ever , 
becaule their Souls are infinitely more ative, and that this 
Life producing only weak and languiſhing actions, is rather 
to be eſteemed a ſtate of Death than Life, in reſpect of the 
other. It 1s alſo hence that we nouriſh in us an eſteem for 
the Grandeurs of this World , becauſe we take them to 
be as durable and laſting as our ſelves; nor do we dream 
that we only ſubſift whilſt they periſh ; and thus that thoſe 
who were once \aſters of them ceaſe not to be, although 
they ſhall be depriv'd for a!l eternity of choſe things which 
were the object of their pride. 


Humane G lory. 


$. 7. What ſhall we ſay of this worldly Glory , which 
makes ſo deep an Impreſhon on our Minds ? what has it 
of ſolid and real in the ſight of Almighty God ? It ſubſiſts 
only inthe knowledge we have of the good opinion others 
bave for us : And thele for the moſt parc are tuch as know 
us little, love us not much, and whole judgments, even in 
our opinion, are neither folid, nor grearly to be valued; 
ſo that often in all other things we flight and contemn their 
ſentiments. Beſides, the favourable opinions others have 
for us, are perfecily uſeleſs. They add nothing euherto 
Soul or Body, nor do they lefſen the leaſt of our Miſeries. 
They only contribute ro deceive and cheat us , whiPſt by 
them we are inclin'd rojudge of our ſelves, not by the rule 
of Truch, but by that of other Mens opinions, and having 
buſied our heads during Life, when death comes, diſappear 
on the ſuddain, for then we have no tenſe or fentiment for 
ſuch trifles : And this is that ſmoak, that vapour which thus 
fills and puffs us up. 


The 
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The Glory of Saints, 


$ 8. What a diflerence then is there betwixt this Hy. 
mane Glory, and chat which the Sainrs ſhall enjoy for all 
eternity ? A Glory as valuable and folid as that of Van is 
is vain and contemptible ; becaule ir hath qualiries 
quite oppoſite. The Beatirude of the Elect ſhal} be ac- 
companied with a Spirirof Society and Union ; they ſhall 
know one another perfectly, they ſhall jointly give glory 
to God for the favours he hath done each one in particular, 
Thus ſhall the good deeds of each Saint be known to all the 
reſt ; for every one in particular they ſhall be occaſions of 
joy, praiſe, and Thanks-giving for ever, They will 
caſt all their Crowns at the feet of the Lamb, not their own 
onely, but thoſe of all the reſt ; becauſe they will not on- 
ly glorifie God in themſelves, but ſhall glorifie him in all his 
Saints, ſinging to him for all Eternity, Mirabilis Dew in 
Santtis ſuis. 

8. 9. O the truly ſolid Glory of the Elect of God! A 
Glory that conliſts not in a fleeting ſplendor , but remains 
for ever ! A Glory not confin'd and built on the knowledge 
of ſome few envious and ignorant People, but which ſhall 
have as many witneſſes as there are Citizens in the Celeſtial 
Hiernſalem | A Glory that conſiſts not in the uſeleſs and 
raſh approbation of thole who know us not , know not 
themſelves; but in the joy of an innumerable number of 
Holy Souls, who by the light of Truth ſhall fee the bot. 
tom of our hearts. 


The Glory of the Wicked. 


S. 10. Non fic impii, non fic: They have little enjoy- 
ment of their Glory during Life,and it quite vaniſhes at the 
hour of their Death. If for any time it continuesin the me- 
mory of Men, 'tis not for them, they have no ſhare in it, 
and when all's done, it ſhall be intirely deſtroy 'd at the day 
of Judgment. For the puniſhment of the wicked ſhall be 
attended on by a Spirit of diviſion amongſt themſelves ; for 


the intenſeneſs of their torments will fo entirely oy 
them 


Al 
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them about themſelves, that they ſhall leave no room for 
the memory of that eſteem others had for them, when alive. 
$0 that there's nothing more literally rrue than what the 
Scripture lays, Memoriam ſuperporum perdidit Deus, & re- 
liquit memor 1an humilium corde. 


uality. 

$. 11. Men of the World are hee up with nothing more 
than what they call Quality, and thar which gives ſome 
the denomination of Ferſons of Quality to diſtinguiſh chem 
from ſuch as are not ſo. They extend this diſtinction ſo 
far, that a Man is thought to differ lefs from a Beaſt, than 
a Man of Quality from one of mean Kkirth. This Qualicy 
ſtifles almolt all others, even the moſt Spiritual and Divine. 
We do not only raiſe it above the Mind , but even above 
Vertue, and the Quality of being a Chriſtian ; and if it 
happen we do not make this preference in poſitive words, 
at leaſt we do in our judgment ; that is, we are otherways 
taken up with, and concern'd about it. For who are they 
that ſincerely value the condition of a poor and meanly- 
born Chriſtian above that of a debaucht Perſon of Quality ? 
who is he that can ſee the profound abjection of this Great 
one, and the high elevation of that poor Chriſtian ? It is 
manifeſt therefore that the !dea we have of Conarion and 
Quality deceives us, and that it is worth our while to 
examine what there is of ſolid and real in this common ob- 
= of Man's vanity, to the end we may dilabule our 
leives, 

F. 12. To be a Perſon of Birth and Quality according 
tothe World, is to be {prung from Parents, 
who hold a conſiderable place in the order of See the firſt 
the World. But this Birth of it ſelf gives no part of re 
advantage either of Mind or Body ; it taxes Treatiſe of 
away no defect, and Perſons of Quality have Grandeur, 
faulrs as great as others . T here is therefore 
no folid Reaſon which makes Perſons of Q ality more to 
be eſteem'd than others. Nevertheleſs becaule there ought 
t0 be a decorum amongſt Men, ?cis with reaſon that in ſome 
places Cuſtom carries ic, that Perſons thus born ſhall enjoy 
the precedence of others, and be prefer'd before them, 
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If we ſtop here, there would be nothing of unjuſt in 
the Idea we have of what is called Quality : But we pro- 
ceed further, Of this arbitrary order eſtabliſh'd by Men, 
upon no grounds taken from the Perſons themſelves, we 
create another, that is Natural and indiſpenſable, and we 
accuſtom our ſelves tolook on it as ſomething faſten'd tothe 
very Eeing of thoſe to whom we give this precedence. 

We donot only content our ſelves with giving them that 
exterior and interior reſpect that is due to them, for in this 
there would be nothing but what's rational and warranta- 
ble; to this we add what's not due to them, to wit, A re. 
ſpe which ſprings from our own errors and corruptions, 
We frame to our {elves large and auguſt Idea's of this ſtate: 
We look on itas the very height of all happineſs ; we deſire 
it our ſelves, we envy it in thoſe that have it, and if we 
prefer them before others, 'ris only out of an ardent paſſion 
we have for the Goods and Honours they enjoy. So that 
thereis no kind of People Great ones ought to fear more, 
than thoſe that admire them moſt, becauſe they will be 
always ready, if they could, to rob them of their Great 
neſs. 
In the mean time, as the Admirers of Greatneſs are very 
numerous, and in their diſpoſition, we conſider not that ma- 
| lignity which they conceal, but only that eſteem they make 
ſhew of, they are not the leaſt contributers to this imagins- 
ry Felicity of the Great ; becauſe in them they know thoſe 
ſentiments and that diſpoſition, the proſpect of which, is 
that which flatters moſt the vanity of ambitious Souls. 

S. 13. All theſe judgments are falſe : For 'tis no happi- 
neſs to receive from others theſe marks of eſteem , and 'tis 
a plain piece of injuſtice to take delight in being the object 
of that admiration which ſprings only from the corruption 
of Man. Nevertheleſs, Perſons of Quality knowing the 
ſentiments and Idea's, which the generality have of their 
Condition, frame thence the conceit they have thereof, 
They look on their Quality as incorporated in their Being, 
they fancy themſelves rais'd infinitely above the heads of 
others; and it is almoſt impoſſible for them to conſider 
themlelves as levelPd with thoſe who are below them in 
theorder of the world, Theſe are thole falle Idea's - 
ought 
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ought to correct by conſidering the _ God paſſes on 
this Eſtare. Bur what judgment paſles he ? Even that 
theſe marks of Honour,theſe deferences eſtabliſh'd by Men, 
contain nothing of true and folid, becauſe they are only 
Ceremonies and ſhews void of reality, as St. Chryſoſtom terms 
them : The fame mult be {aid of choſe judgments, becauſe 
they are falſe, and are uſeleſs to ſuch as take pleaſure in 
them, and render thoſe who do delight therein, miſerable. 
The Riches and Delights of the Great ones lye under the 
ſame cenſure, fince theſe give occaſion of great tentations, 
and prove great obſtacles in their way to Heaven. This is 
the judgment God paſſes on what we call quality and Great- 
neſs: And hence ic follows, that who judges otherwiſe, 
judges wrong , and what diſcourſes foever give another 
Idea of them, which inclines us to deſire them when wan- 
ting, to take pleaſure in them when poſſeſt, and to contemn 
thoſe who have them not, are falle and deceitful, 


Valor. 


$. 14. Next to being born Noble, nothing raiſes Man 
kigher jn the eſteem of che world, than Yalour ; nor is there 
any thing the repute of which does in a greater degree flat- 
ter perſons of qualiry, and touching which they are more 
ſenſible and delicate. A Gentleman will ſuffer any reproach 
ſooner than that of want of courage, becauſe he knows that 
the World hath allotted valour the higheſt efteem , and 
cowardile the greateſt infamy, when found in pertons of 
his condition. 

If our task here was onely to juſtife men in this point, 
it would nor be a very hard one. For fince it is valour that 
keeps up Kingdoms, and makes them formidable ro their 
Enemies ; 'tis with reatfon (fince the {ervices of all the va- 
liant men whereof a State has need cannot be recompens d 
with rewards equal to their deſerts) that this quality is be- 
come honourable, tothe end men may be drawn to ſerie 
for this kind of reward which is never wanting. There is 
therefore ſome Juſtice in this eſteem, in relation to men, 
and confequently ſome alto in relation” ro God, for he ap- 
proves all that is juſt and neceſſary to rhe conſervation of 
humane ſocieties, M2 But 
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But as in the eſteem we allow Valour , we may go be- 
yond the bounds of Truth, and by falſe praiſes extol in it 
what deſerves no eſteem, we muſt yer contfult what God 
judges of ir, and learn of him what there is in this quality 
of real and great, and what only appears ſuch by the error 
and illuſion of Men. 

We may conſider Valour two ways, either as a paſſion, 
that is, an impreſſion coming from the Imagination and Bo. 
dy, or as one regulated and guided by the Will. To con- 
ſider it in the firſt way, we may take notice, that as there 
are ſome who being rais'd high above the reſt are nor ſub. 
zect ro be dazl'd, nor feel thoſe weakneſſes cauſed by the 
force of Imagination, on ſuch as have not been usd to thoſe 
fearful ſights ; ſo there are others who either by Nature, 
or out of Cuſtom, are not ſurpriz'd in the dangers of War; 
who there conſerve the ſame calmneſs and preſence of 
mind ; who can foreſee all , take all advantages, and to 
whom the ſight of an arm'd Enemy does in{pire new vigour 
and force , to encounter and ſurmount them ; and theſe are 
thoſe we call valiant and brave Men. 

There's nodoubt but a ditpoſition, ſuch as this, deſerves 
our eſteem, but whilſt we look on it only in this degree, 
the Imagination and Body ſhare more in it than the Will, 
For if in theſe Perſons the Spirits and Blood took ſome other 
courſe, all their valour could not free them from fear , as 
it cannot hinder them from being ſtartled when from a 
high place they look down a precipice. 

Thus, as God ſets no value on any thing in us which is 
not voluntary and vertuous, if he allow taat Men out of 
neceſſity ſhould have allotted valour certain humane re- 
wards, yer does he not approve that in that judgment they 
interiorly paſs on valour, they ſhould equalize it to the lealt 
of thoſe Vertues he is Author of. So that the joynt-valour 
of all Conquerours conſider'd in this degree, and as only a 
natural ditpoſition of the Imagination, deſerves not to be 
compar'd to the lealt motion of Grace, which God produ- 
ces in the heart of ſome ſimple Woman ; ſince that all qua- 
licies purely humane dye with Man , and that the leaſt 
Vertues have effects that ſubſiſt for all Eternity. The Idea 
therefore which the dilcourles of the World frame of = 
our 
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lour is falſe, becauſe it exceeds Truth, and that in lieu of 
leaving it plac'd amongſt purely humane qualities, it raiſes 
it above the moſt {ſpiritual and divine Vertues. 

But their illuſion is infinitely greater in the judgment they 
paſs on valour, conſider*d as voluntary, that is, on the uſe 
that's made of ir : for they equally eſteem thoſe that are 
accounted brave and valiant, whether their valour be ac- 
companied with Juſtice or injuſtice, Prudence or raſhnels. 

Nevertheleſs what a prodigious difference doth Truth ic 
ſelf place betwixt what men ſcarce diſtinguiſh ! To expole 

' our lives where our Duty and Juſtice require, and to Sacri- 
ice them to God where he engages us, is an act of to high 
a generoſity that Chriſtian Religion has nothing that's grea- 
ter. Bur to expoſe them in an ill cauſe, and to by Death 
fall into the hands of an exaſperated and omnipotent God , 
is ſo prodigious a folly that we need no greater proof of 
the blindneſs of Man, than che placing his glory in {o {enfſleſs 
an aCtion. 

8 15. Moreover it often happens, that we beſtow moſt 
unjuſtly the name of courage and valour on the greateſt 
part of theſe aftions, Men do not expole themſelves ta 
danger becaule they flight it, but becaule they fee ir nor. 
Their Souls are wholly taken up either by the renown they 
pretend co, or {ume other trifle which filling the whole ca- 
pacity of che mind, conceals all things elle from ic. We 
went out , ſays a man of the world in his Memoires, to make 
okr ſelves to be ſhot 4t ; That is, to out-dare Neath and God 
himſelf, by putting our life in hazard for a ridiculous vani- 
ty. What do you imagine did then ſtrike this man's foul ? 
it was buſied about the thoughts this action would raiſe in 
thoſe who ſhould kear of ir, and the praiſes it would procure 
him. This ſeem'd great to him, nor did he ſee any thing 
elle ; yet was this exploit accompanied with the danger of 
Death, and the hazard of Hell. The praiſes he expeRted 
from Men could nor ſpring but from folly and blindneſs, 
whilſt even the greateſt number of thote who are truely 
valiant, look on theſe ations as marks of a falſe and baſtard 
valour. A moment tees them at an end, and an eternal re- 
pentance follows them. This vanity is in Devils the ob- 

ject of their laughter, in Angels of their indignation, in God 

I | 
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of his wrath againſt a wretch'd man, who being toucht 
with ſo little dread ofhis Juſtice, and ready to fall into his 
hands, dares affront him with ſo much inſolence. Thus 
this ation was accompanied with a thouſand terrible cir. 
cumſtances ; 'tis true, but he was not at all aware of them, 
and minded the praiſes ſolely and ſeparately from them all; 
he lookt on himſelf as plac'd in the thoughts of others,enjoy- 
ing there the eſteem and repute of/Valiant ; and this Idea 
took him 1o totally up, that at once it made him forger, 
God, Death, Hell and Eternity. 

& 15. Nothing bur a blindneſs as great as this, can find 
any thing of great in this ation; for Men diſcourte not at 
this rate of things they ſee and know. They could find no. 
thing but what's ridiculous and fooliſh in a Prince, who to 
gain a good name and repute from ſome of his mean ſer- 
vaats, ſhould without any neceſſity expoſe the good of his 
Kingdom toeminent danger , how then can they find any 
generoſity in thoie who fooliſhly expoſe their lives, and can 
thence hope for nothing by Death but an eterniry of tor- 
ments? This happens becauſe Men know full well the Price 
of a Kingdom, but know not the value of their own lives. 
This ſole good of Men, this Treaſure, whoſe lols is irreco- 
verable, this price wherewith Eternity is bought , is the 
thing in the World moſt contemn'd and lighted. There's 
no reward fo mean and baſe for which we hazard it not, 
and for which at every turn itis not caſt away. Men ſeem 
to be weary of life, ſince they ſeek to be quit of it fo raſhly, 
and for ſo {mall crifles throw it away Thus we may dil- 
cover as a certain truth, that all this falſe valcur which caſly 
Men headlong into duels, unjuſt quarrels and uſeleſs dan- 
gers, to which they expoſe themſelves through a ridiculous 
vanity, is nothing elſe but either a not knowing the value, 
or a forgetting the end of life , a darkning of the Soul 
which conceals danger, or a fooliſh and unreaſonable aſſu- 
rance of eſcaping it ; or laſtly, a violent application to ſome 
object of our paſhons. What is't that deſerves our eſteem 
in all this ? Is't a gn of 2n undaunted courage in a deaf man 
nat to ſtartle at the 1 hunder of Cannon? or in a blind one 
not ta be mov'd ar the dreadful fight of an Enemy ? There's 
na courage not to ſtand in dread of God Almighty, becauſe 
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nothing but an horrible blindneſs can be exempt from ſuch a 
fear. God is fo terrible, that when he has a mind to make 
us ſenſible of his anger, no preconceiv'd belief can ſhelter 
us from the leaſt of his regards, and even the wicked are 
forc'dto cry, in the excels of their conſternation , to the 
Hills :that they fall upon them. So that 'tis an excels of folly 
in weak and wretch'd Man to out-dare Goq Almighty, 
though for a moment, when he delays his puniſhment ; ſince 
thus he runs the hazard of being the object for ever of his 
rigorous Juſtice, when he cannot at all hinder his coming 
under the laſh. 

What then muſt we think of theſe Bravo's, the World 
with ſo little judgment eſteems ſo much ? We mult think 
and judge as God judges. We mult approve of thoſe he 
approves, we muſt condemn thoſe he condemns ;z and make 
the differences betwixt ſuch and ſuch, rhat he does: And 
as we ought to deny ſome thoſe due praiſes their Generoſity 
deſerves, ſo ought we to have for others that juſt Contempt 
which is due to their brutiſh Valour. 


Qualities of Mind, 


F. 17. But perhaps there's ſomething more ſolid and real 
in the Qualicies and Endowments of Mind, ſuch as are Sci- 
ences, Eloquence, a grateful meen in Converſation, Ad- 
dreſs in buſineſs, Capacity of great Aﬀairs, with ſtrength of 


- Mind and Brain to go through with them ; a particular Pru- 


dence in the conduct of our deſigns, and management of 
our Fortunes? Not at all. The whole value we ought to 
ſet on theſe, conſiſts only in the uſe we make of, and the 
end to which we refer them. T hey are neceſſary Inſtru- 
ments for the Employments of Life ; and hence thoſe who 
live in the world lye under an obligation of cultivating them 
with great care, becauſe they ought ro know, that ſince 
Men have aſſign'd them a great Value, 'ris impoſſible to ſuc- 
ceed in any thing without being maſter of them. 

But if we ſeparate them from their uſe, and our refer- 
ring of them to the honour of God, and that we only con- 
ſider thm in themſelves, or as the means to arrive at ſome 
low and temporal end, they loſe fo much their eſteem and 

M 4 value, 
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Value, that the condition of thoſe who are maſters of them, 
is not at all preferrable to that of others . who want them, 
And for this reaſon, *tis of greateſt importance not to he 
deceiv'd with the vain Elogiums which in the world are he. 
ſtow'd on theſe Endowments, as conſider'd in themfelves, 
and ſeparated fron the uſe which might be made of them, 


Wit, or Light of Mind. 

& 18. The very ldea we have of what is call'd a Man 
of Parts or Wir, is perfectly falſe, and one of thoſe where. 
of we the moſt of all ought ro di{abuſfe our felves. For we 
call Wir a certain facility ro learn Sciences , ro diſcourſe 
well on what's offer 'd, ro manage Afﬀairs with addreſs, or 
to find out ſome far fetcht Intrigues co bring our deſigns to 
a good colicluſion. Bur nothing of this goes ro the making 
up of the true Light of Mind, fince theſe Endowments may 
be found in thoſe, who, as the Scriprure tells us, are blind, 
little fools, inſenlate and void of Underſtanding, Whats 
it then to be a Man of Wit ? [et usjudpe thereof by taking 
a view of the ſight of our Body, which 1s the Image of 
that of our Souls. To lee well, is to (ee things ſuch as they 
are; thaj 1s, to fee what's Great as great, and what's little 
as little. 'Ihole ro whom a Mountain ſhould appear a 
Mole- hill, and a. Mole-hill a Mountain, would be faid to be 
very ill-ſighted They who can conceive things that are 
great as{uch, and that with an apprehenſion full of Light 
and Life ; and who fee thinzs that are little in their natural 
dimenſions, without increaſing or augmenting them by their 
imagination, are great Wits, and Men of accurate right 
Judgments. ' hus he whoſaid, He fear'd God as a ſmoln 
Sea hanging over his head; and he who ſaid,Who is like to thee, 
O Lord, who us like to thee ? and he who ſaid , The magnife 
cence of God was rais d abcre the Heavens, was one of a great 
Wit ; becauſe God appear'd great in his eyes, and he was 
fully poſſeſt and convinc'd of his Magnificence and Greatneſs. 
He had then a ſipht which was clear, and extended far : 
Thus an infinice number of ſimple Women, who in con- 
cerns of this World appear of noparts, are great Wits, 
becauſe ro them God ſhews, and, as it were, makes him- 
ſelf even to be touchr and ſeen. Whereas ſuch as have on- 
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ly a Wir to underſtand a Mathematical Demonſtration, to 
Diſcourle well, ro carry on a Negotiation or Intrigue, wich- 
out ſeeing the things of the nexc World under any 0- 
ther dimenſions than thoſe of atomes, are both little Men 
and Wits, and deſerve no other Names than thoſe the 
Ecripture affords them of Litele ones, parvuli ; Of ſimple , 
without either fight or light ; Cacits, & manu tentans, 


Strength of Wit. 


F. 19. As the Idea which is commonly fram'd of the 
Light of Mind is falſe, fo that which we have of its ſtrength 
isnoleſs{o, We make it conſiſt in being able to ſuſtain 
the weight of a great number of Afﬀairs, without being dil- 
may'd, tyr'd or confounded with them. Behold , fays the 
World, a ſtrong Brain, that's able to comply with, and 
manage ſo great a number of different Aﬀairs, But perhaps 
on the contrary we ought to ſay , What a weak Head is 
this, that ſtands in need of ſo many Employments to ſu- 
ſtain and keepir up? And how little vigour has this Soul 
that wants ſo many props to keep it from being diſmay'd, 
or weary of it felf. Take theſe Employments from this 
Man, and you ſhall preſently fee him dull and languiſhing. 
*Tis not we that ſupport our Aﬀairs, *tis they thar bear us 
up. In them we find a Bed whereon our Souls in their 
weakneſs repoſe. The ſtrength and vigour of a Soul con- 
ſiſts in being able to continue without theſe ſtays, and plea- 
ſing it {elf only with God and in his preſence. If there be 
any ſtrength in thoſe who are not tyr'd by the tumulcuous 
Employments of this World, 'tis a ſtrength which depends 
on = organization of the Body, not a true ſtrength of the 
Soul, 

F. 20. It is true there's ſomething in Man that's great , 
and let him apply his mind to what he pleates, there always 
appears ſome ſigns of Grandeur and Excellence : Burt even 
from this Grandeur proceeds his mifery and meanneſs, 
when he gives his mind to what merirs not his application, 
and neglects thole other things which only deſerve his care- 
ful thoughts and affection. If Man were leſsthan he is, all 
theſe Qualities and Endowments would be greater ; and 
they 
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they are but mean and little becauſe he is call*d to thin gs of 

a far higher ſtrain, and infinitely more important which he 
by and neglects, whilſt he too much applies himſelf 

to thoſe other, 


Science. 


8. 21- The greateſt part of Humane Sciences are fo in- 
conſiderable in themſelves, and contribute fo little ro Man's 
felicity, that we are full out as happy living in ignorance 
and contempt, as in the knowledge and over-value of them, 
Vanity and Opinion ſets a price on them, and we deſire on- 
ly to belearn'd for others, not for our ſelves. Hence Seneca, 
all Stoick as he was, does confeſs that he car'd not for wil. 
dom, which was the Idol of thoſe of his Sect , were he pro- 
hibited to diſcourle of it with others : Si cum bac exceptione 
detur ſapientia, ut illam incluſam teneam nec enunciem, re- 
jiciam. That is, the whole reward and fruit he deſfir'd to 
draw from thence , was only the praiſe and approbation 
he expected to have from others. But as opinion ſets 
the rate on Sciences , ſo does it alſo debaſe them when 
it pleaſes. Men have been pleas'd not to judge learning fit 
for Women ; in the mean time Men do not think them mi- 
ſerable, nor are they themſelves ſenſible of the want. Some 
Ladies of qualitie conceal the skil they have in polite lite- 
raturecalled Belles lertres, as aſham of it; and they arein 
the right, for there's always ſome ſhame in being burdend 
with an uſeleſs knowledge. If all thoſe of that Sex who have 
apply d themſelves tothe ſtudy of curious Sciences did the 
like, they would but thence deſerve more eſteem. 

F. 22. Itis true nevertheleſs that ſome of theſe Sciences 
that are very beneficial to humane ſociety, and afford to 
ſome, great advantages; and for this reaſon, it has been 
well done toaffiix thereunto certain honours and rewards , 
but for the moſ? part they procure their Owners more harm 
than good. 

Ler us 711m over all thoſe, we know to have been Men of 
Wir and Parts in the World, and upon conſideration we 
ſhall find very few who have not thereby been damagd as 


to the next World, Had not ſuch an one been a Man of 
parts 
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parts he had never been choſen Biſhop: He had never then 
been charg d with the ſins of a whole Dioceſs. It is by his 
parts that another is raisd to a greatOfhce, and great 
employments,and thereby hazards his Conſcience through a 
thouſand dangerous intrigues.If another had not had an eaſie 
utterance he had never been a Preacher, and fo not ſpent 
his Life in an abuſive diſpenſation of God's word. With- 
out parts we prels not forward in the World, and by living 
privately we ſhun a thouſand unfortunate engagements, 

F$. 23. But it is not poſſible to {et a value on thele en- 
dowments, by conſidering them ſeparately from the | 
or bad uſe that may be made thereof, There*s an obliga- 
tion on thoſe in the World to do fo, fince ofren they are 
known, bur not the bad uſe they are put to. Nevertheleſs 
it is moſt certain that this way of conſidering them in them- 
ſelves, without refleCting on the ute that's made of them, is 
the origine of great il]uſion both to us and others. For theſe 
qualities ſubfilt not in the air, abſtracted from their good 
or bad uſe, and when they are ill imploy*d they deſerve no 
eſteem, ſince they only increaſe the guilt of thoſe who have 
them. | 

$. 24, The Holy Scripture only calls that Science, which 
teaches us how to live, accounting all that are ignorant of it 
fools and mad-men: Nor would Man, were he rational, 
ſpeak any other language than this, for ir is moſt conforma- 
ble toreafon and nature, and only his blindneſs has broughc 
another dialect into faſhion. Not but that each Science tea- 
ches ſome particular truths, but becauſe we ſtand in fo ur- 
genta neceſſity of that knowledge which leads ro Heaven, 
that we are not permitted to reckon the reſt for anyghing. 
Were we in a ſtorm we ſhould only value that Art which 
might ſerve us there, and no body ever thought of praiſing 
a paper of Verles when the queſtion was how to avoid a 
threatned Shipwrack.Let a Man be fick,he only in his Phyſi- 
cian values that skill which may cure his Diſeale, all the reſt 
of his good qualities vaniſh and are not taken noriceof. In a 
word a'l thoſe great concerns, which ought totally roemploy 
and take us up, give us leave only to conſider {uch abilities 
as may be ſerviceable thereunto.But what preater concern 
can we have than that of faving our Souls, ſhunning Hell, 
and 
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and purchaſing Heaven , What greater and more urgent 
danger than char of periſhing eternally ? What deſerves 
more to take up a! our thoughts than the care of preparing 
for an Ecernity ? It is therefore againſt Nature and Reaſon 
to ſet ſo high a price on certain qualities and endowments 
thac contribute nothing thereunts. 

S. 25. Nor is this a mere queſtion about words, things 
themltzlves are concern'd , ſince the words carry the things 
along with them. Were it only about words, it would 
be a {mail inconvenience to beſtow the name of Learned, 
Skilful, and of Good Parts, on thoſe who might excel in 
Humane Sciences, becaule in reality as ulelels as they are, 
conſider'd in themlelves ; they yet continue to be marks of 
the greatneſs of humane Wit. But we ſtop not here , to 
theſe words we faſten certain ſentiments of our Souls ; and 
we always accompany them with an interior judgment of 
eſteem and excellency. We raile thoſe on whom we be- 
ſtow theſe Names above others, and here they become 
falle and deceitful. For whereas a Poet that's no Chriſtian, 
an Eloquent Preacher that leads a diforderly Life, or an able 
Politician that thinks not on God, are infinitely leſs eſteema- 
ble than the ſimpleſt Woman that lives according to his 
Laws; yer under the Favour of theſe Names, we fail not 
in our own thoughts and imaginations to beſtow a moſt emi- 
nent degree and place on theſe Perſons, whom we ought 
(notwithſtanding their great Learning and Knowledge) to 
conſider as in the loweſt degree of blindneſs and abjettion. 

g. 26. If Menare not capable of being ſpoke to in this 
J.anguage, at leaft ought we to {peak it co our ſelves : And 
thas by judging of things by the relation they have to God 
and what's Eternal ; inſtead of thoſe ſeveral Conditions and 
Negrees of Men in the World, we ſhall only find two ; but 
thoie prodigiouſly different, if we look on them with the 
eyes ol Faith, though the difference be unknown to Senſe. 
One of theſe Claſſes 1s made up of the Juſt , the other of 
Sinners. {t will be profitable to excite in us the livelieſt 
Idea we poliivly cn of theſe two States, to the end it may 
help ro obicure and fifle m our minds all thoſe diſtinfions, 
which Men have eftablifh'd and built amongſt themſelves on 
certain Qualities, whether exterior or interior, real, or 
imaginary, Sinners. 
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&. 27. What then does a Sinner, and one without God, 
appear to the eyes of Faith, that is, to Truth it ſelf ? He 
is one that's blind, becauſe he does not partake of true 
Light, knowing neither G O D nor Himielf, his Friends 
nor Enemies, Good nor Evil, Let him be as intelligent as 
he will inthe Aﬀairs of this World, yet does he live and 
walk in darkneſs, fince he blindly falls at every ſtep, and 
knows not where to place his feer. 

He is one that's deat,ſince he hears not the voice of God, 
nor admits to his heart his Divine Word ; although it may 
make a noile in the earsof his Body. 

He is one ſick of a Palſey, becauſe his heart is without 
motion, nor aſpires up towards God; it isalwayes on the 
ground, and in an utter diſability of ever raiſing it ſelf. 

$.28. He is a Man reduc'd to an extreamity of want and 
beggery, becauſe diſpoil'd of all true Riches which are 
only Spiritual ; becauſe he has loſt whatſoever God be- 
ſtow*d on him in his Baptiſme: To him no more belongs 
any right to his Inheritance, which is Heaven, 

He is not only poor asto the Riches of Grace , but even 
as to the goods of this World. For albeit to the eyes of 
Men he appears the Owner of = Wealth, and that others 
have no right to deprive him thereof ; yet does he unjuſtly 
keep it as to God : He no more deſerves to enjoy it; he's 
unworthy the uſe of any of his Creatures. 

8. 29. He's a Bondilave; not only to his Paſſions which 
domineer over him, but to the Devil who poſſeſſes him, 
dwells in him, moves, agitates, and makes him do and aft 
as he pleaſes; who without ceaſing deceives him, and turns 
him into the ſubject of his diſport and laughter, according 
tothe phraſe of Holy Scripture. Nay, he's a ſlave of the 
Juſt and thoſe God has cholen; that is, his whole Imploy- 
ment during his Life, is to labour for the good of others, 
nor for his own and to contribute to the good of the Elect, 
without drawing thence any benefit for himlelf. *Tis thus 
the Angels and Saints look on thole who are preat and 
wealthy. They fancy the whole World only made for 
tNEm- 
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themſelves; in the mean time God only eſteems them as 
made for others ; nor does he permit them to live bur for 
the Service of his Elect, who are the only Maſters and 
Kings in his ſight, and who will drive them out of their 
Houſe, when the time ſhall come , that they ſtand in no 
more need of them : Becauſe the Slave does not remain in 
the Houſe of his Maſter , as the Scripture cells us. 

$. 30. A Sinner is a Man reduc'd to a ſhameful naked- 
nels, becenls he has loſt the Robe of Innocence and Ju- 
Kice z ler his Magnificence be never fo great, wherewith 
he endeavours to cover his ignominy. His greatnefſes, as 
St. Auguſtin {peaks are but The Rags of the Devil , Panni 
Diaboli : Thele are not only ſhameful, but over and above 
great Deceivers ; becauſe the Devil only lends them to the 
end that Man fixing there, and making them the object of 
a ridiculous vanity, he may loſe all ſenſe of his true miſe- 
ry, and never endeayour to recover what he has loſt : And 
theſe he will take from him at his death, and make him 
for all Eternity ſenſible of the nakedneſs he is reduc'd to, 

F. 31. Laſtly, A Sinneris a Man that's dead, and athou- 
ſand times more ſenſleſs than the dead themſelves ; his very 
Soul is dead ; whereas others die only as tothe Body, [ 
ſay his very Soul is dead, nor do | here uſe any Metaphor. 
The Soul only lives by Love and Knowledge. Thus the 
Love and Knowledge of what is the Good of Man, that is, 
of God, is the true Life of the Soul ; and when it loſes this 
Love and this Knowledge, ir loſes irs true Life, althoughir 
retains another poor and miſerable one, by the Love it bears 
to, and the Knowledge it hath of Creatures. *Tis for this 
reaſon that it is ſaid, That as ſin deprives us of true Life, 
ſo true Life is given by Wiſdom to its Children : Sapientia 
filiie ſuis vitaminſpirat ; becauſe on them it beſtows the 
Knowledge and Love of God. 

$. 32. The Compariſon therefore is very natural aud 
exaQ, which the Fathers make betwixt a Soul in fin, and 
a moving Sepulcher. Becaule the Soul being dead, the Bo- 
dy that incloſes it may in ſome fort be ſaid to be its Grave, 
And this Compariſon runs ſo much the better, in that, as 2 
Tomb is adorn'd without, but fill'd within with nothing 


but dirt and infection : In like manner the Sinner, whole 
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out-ſide appears ſo pleaſing and grateful, flattering our ſen- 
ſes by theſe exterior Endowments, conceals within ſo hor- 
rible a corruption and ſtench, that it would prove intolera- 
ble, were it laid open to ſight, 
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" & 33. Thedreadful miſery of Sinners may help us to 
conceive the ineſtimable happineſs of the Juſt , ſince we 
know already, That it is a great good fortune to be freed 
from {o wretched a Condition. The Juſt are no more 
either blind or deaf, Beggars, or benum'd with Palſies ; 
they are no Slaves, nor more Naked, nor in a ſtate of Death. 
But they enjoy the Light of Almighty God; they as Friends 
hear his voice; they rend up towards him by the motions 
and ſentiments of their hearts : They are in poſſeſſion of 
the treaſures of Grace, and freed from the flavery of the 
Devil and Sin : "They are clad with the Robes of Innocen- 
cy, and live the true Life, that is, the Life of Charity. 

$. 34. But we muſt yet make a further progreſs before 
we can conceive any part of their Grandeur, We muſt 
ſay, They are Kings, being aſſociates in Royalty with our 
Saviour FESUS CHRIST ; that they are Lords of the 
World ; fincethe whole Creation continues but for, and in 
relation to them: That they are Children of God, fince 
they are adopted for his, by being united to his only Son : 
That they are Heirs of Heaven, fince thar is the Inheritance 
of our Saviour, and a right thereunto has been confer'd on 
them by the pledge of the Holy Ghoſt , which they have 
received: That they are the Temple of God, ſince he 
dwells in them, and that they are animated by his Holy 
Spirit : Laſtly, that they are Members of FESUS CHRIST, 
making up part of his Body, by the participation of his 
Spirit, and the union they have with his very Body, which 
they receive in the holy Eucha; iſt. 

$. 37. We nuſtendeavour to imprint in our minds, as 
deep as we can, theſe Idea's, that we may be 4 ble to reſiſt 
the impreſſions made on us by the Diſcourles of Men, wha 
fill our heads with conceits of falſe Grandeur, falls Abje- 
Ction, falſe Goods and Evils, And for this reafon it is, the 
tioty 
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Holy Scripture ſo often raiſes us up to admire the Juſt, 
Bleſſed are thoſe, ſays the Scripture, who are without blame 
in the ways of God: Bleſſed are thoſe, who ſound the depth 
of his Precepts: Bleſſed the Man, who fears God : Bleſſed is 
the Man, who follows not the Counſel of the wicked : Bleſſed, O 
Lord, are thoſe who awell in thy Houſe : Bleſſed is the Man 
inſt rutted by thee : Bleſſed are thoſe whoſe ſins are remitted. On 
the contrary, it endeavours to take from us that eſteem we 
have for all thoſe humane Qualities, which are the uſual ob- 
ject of Man's Va nity. Ler zot the Wiſe, fays the Scripture, 
glory in his Wiſdom ; nor the Strong in his Strength, nor the 
Rich in his Riches. But he that has a mind to glorifie himſelf, 
let it be in knowing Me, inknowing that I am the Lord, who 
does mercy, judgment, and juitice on the Earth. For theſe are 
the things that pleaſe me, ſays the Lord. 
$ 36. The Scripture yet proceeds further, and wills us 
to look on Sinners not only as reduc'd by fin to a low de. 
gree of abjeQtion, but even to a ſtate of annihilation : And 
this it expreſſes by theſe words ; Ad nibilum reduttns ef in 
conſpefu ejus malignus. And whilſt in this manner it paints 
them forth, atthe ſame time ir buries and annihilates with 
them all their Greatnels, all their Riches, all their Qualif- 
cations, as well the interior as exterior ones : That is, [t 
will not permit that any thing of theſe ſhould make them 
even to ſnbſiſt in our ſight, or make us to judge there is any 
thing of real and ſolid in their condition, 
$. 37. And it is thus the Holy Scripture would have us 
to conſider whatſoever has no 'relation to God, This is 
that expreſs concluſion, which it made a great King (on 
whom God had heap'd all the Grandeurs and pleaſures of 
the World, ) ro deduce , )to the end he might be more able 
to teach us the vanity of them all. In purſuir of this deſign, 
hedoes in particular repreſent unto us the nothingneſ; of all 
Pleaſures, of all Greatneſs, of all Employments, of all 
Enterprizes conſider'd in themſelves, and not refer'd to God. 
After all keconcludes the {um of his Inſtructions by theſe 
words ; Fear God, keep bis Commandments ; for in this con- 
fiſts the very Being of all Men. Deum time , & mandata 
ejus obſerva. Hor es omnis homo. That is to ſay, What- 
loever tends not to God, andthe keeping his Law, has no 
Leng 
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Being, no reality, cannot be ſolid and happy ; and fo be- 


fore —_— God is a total privation of Good. Thus it 
is God judges of the things of this Earth, and therefore 


we ought not tojudge otherwiſe; and it is by this Rule we 
3 ought to reform all thoſe falſe Idea's and Notions we re- 
4 ceive fram our Converſation, 
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ought. 


8, 1. HE firſt Rule which can be given touching the 

manner how to irudy as a Chriſtin ovghr, and 
which 1s che Baſis of al! the reſt, i5 to look on 2ruvy not as 
Employment of indifferency, bur 1s an aCtion of our Life 
of greateſt importance, and whica being perform'd well or 
ill, may in a high degree contribute either to tave or damn 
us. And it will not be amiſs in the firſt place to fix and 
ſectle this Principle, by contidering the reatuns of it. 

E. 2. Study is not a ſhort and fleering action ; it laſts 
long, and is often renew'd, *'Tis of importance therefore 
that it be well order 'd, and that the time imploy'd r (erein 
be not loſt. For if it be unlawful idlely to throw ones 
wealth away, and a great fin to loſe at Play . or on ſome 
other not neceſſary occaſion, a conſiderable ſum of !\,oney, 
becauſe theſe temporal goods are only Þheſtow'd on us to 
be the ſubject of our good wort's, and 1 :t of ovr ile paſs- 
time, it is yet leſs lawful , unprofitably to coutume that 
time which is given us to gain Eternity by, and whoſe loſs 
is far more irrecoverable, than that of all other temporal 
goods whatſoever. 

$. 3- Weought to conſider that the time we ſpend in 
ſtudy is not only the price we purchale eternity with, but 
that moreover 1t is a Preſent we are corſtantly receiving 
from the hand of God, and for which we -1ever ceaſe owing 
him a new acknowledgment ; and this de2t we cannot pay 
but by continually employing that in his ſervice, which we 
continually receive from his l.and. In fine this debr we con- 
tract every moment, ſince he only beſtows time on us that 
we may ule it well,and that he reſerves to himlelf the right 
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of calling us to account for it. It isa Talent, it is a Pledg® 
he truſts us with, he will know what ule we have put it to 3 
and [ do not believe we have any reaſon to think he will re- 
ceive us favourably, when we ſhall tell him, Lord, I have 
employ'd, of the time thou haſt beſtow'd on me to work 
my falvation in, 1o much in reading Books of detraCtion, 10 
much in reading others which were perfectly uſelets for my 
concerns; for if this diſcourſe even now ſeems ridiculous, 
can we hope it will juſtify us in the Sight of God Almighty 
and his Holy Angels ? 

F. 4. Study is not only the employment, and the whole 
labour and toil of Children, but a great ſhare alſo of their 
toil and labour who have choſen for the employment of their 
lives tuch exerciles as depend more on the Mind than onthe 
Body. Now tis a thing of greateſt neceſſity, that ourla- 
bour ſhould be well-regulated, becauſe it is of greateſt ne- 
ceſſity our penance ſhould he fo, the toile and labour we 
take making up the greateſt part of this latter. For if our 
penances, which ought ro cleanſe us from all our faults and 
pay all our debts, do only defile us more, and encreale our 
debts , what hope does there remain for us ? $1 Sal evanue- 
rit, in quo ſalietur ? If faſting, which of it {elf is a work 
of penance, find not acceptance from God when it is ſpoil'd 
by ones proper will, (hence iris, God ſays by his Propher, 
that he did not approve of the Jews faſts, becaule they on- 
ly took them up by humour and fancy) how much further 
will God be from approving and reckoning thoſe ſtudies for 
works of penance, which thall only ain at ſome vain and 
fooliſh divertiſement ? 

F. 5- Laſtly we ought to conſider, that the aim of ſtudy 
is to cultivate and nouriſh our minds. Whar we read en- 
ters into our memory, and 1s there received as food 
which nouriſhes us, and as ſeed which on ſeveral occaſions 
produces good thoughts, and good deſires ; nor is this Seed 
ever received without our thinking and reflecting on ir, 
for we always think and reflect on what we learn, ſeeing 
that memory and underſtanding are operations of our 
Souls : As ſoon as they come there, they preſently go out 
again, and they are able to defile us by entring , becauſe 
they never go from us without the company of ſome com- 
N 2 plailance 
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plaiſance and inſenfible delight we take in them If there- 
fore we do not eat indifferently of all forts of Meats; if 
with care we ſhun ſuch as may be hurtful-if to all ſoiles we 
do not commit all ſorts of ſeeds,but only ſuch as agree with 
the nature of them ; how much more follicitous ought we 
to be in chuſing what muſt be the nouriſhment of our ſouls, 
and the Seeds whence our good thoughts mult ſpring! For 
whatwe today read with indifference and unconcerned,ſhall 
as occaſion ſerves awake in us,and furniſh us, without our 
{o much as refleCting thereon, with ſuch choughts as ſhall 
either procure us Heaven or Hell God awakens in us 

ood thoughts for our Salvation, as it is written , Cogiratio 
ſanfta ſervabit te. The Devil awakens thoſe ill thoughts, 
the Seed whereof he finds in us, to the end he may damn 
us; and we furniſh him with opportunity of doing ſo, 
when we ſ{cruple not to fill our memories with a thouſand 
vain and dangerous knowledges. 

8. 6. *Tis much the more neceſſary to uſe great applica- 
tion in diſtinguiſhing the good food of our Souls from what 
is bad, becauſe we have no natural inſtinct by which we can 
judge and diſcern it. For as for the Body, the caſte uſually 
knows what is hurtful to our health; God having thus 
provided for the conſervation of our Corporal Life, leſt by 
intemperance we ſhould feed on Poitons, But the ſame 
rule holds not in the nouriſhments of our minds.. Matural- 
ly we have no Spiritual taſte ro diſtinguiſh what is good 
and wholeſome from whats not fo. Nay often poiſons 
reliſh better with us than the beſt food, {> deprav'd and 
ipoil'd is our ſpiritual taſte, Thus by an ate! on alroge- 
ther Jparticular ought we to correct this natural corrup- 
tion of our minds : And this is one of thoſe ways by which 
we may practiſe that advice of the Wile Man : Omni cu- 
ſtodia ſerva cor tuum, We muſt watch with accurate di- 
ligence over whatſoever is to enter into ſo precious a 
Veſſel. 

8. 7. If our Soul ought to be the Temple and Sanctuary 
of God Almighty, if it ought to be that Houſe of i: ayer, 
of which it is ſaid, Domus mea dom orationis w0C..bitnr ; 
Shall we not fear, leſt God upbraid us for having profan'd 
his Temple, and te!l us, as he Cid the Jews, that we have 
mace 
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made his houſe into a Den of Thieves ? That we have made 
it intoa Theatre or Comical Stage by filling our Memories 
with prophane Images, and {ſuch as will diſhonour a 
place conſecrated to God , and which perhaps do diſturb 
the tranquillity of our Prayers by thoſe vain thoughts 
which they bring into our minds, when we ought to be the 
moſt diſengaged from them ? 

8. 8. In ſome Books the Poylon is grols and viſible , 
in others it is hid, and ſcarce to be ſeen. Some Books are all 
over corrupted and naught, others only in certain places, 
and there are few that are not at leaſt thus faulty. For 
Books are the Works of Men, and the corruption of Man 
is to be found mingled in moſt of his ations; and as it con- 
ſiſts in his Ignorance and concupiſcence , all Books almoſt 
are tainted with theſe rwodefects. 

A taint of Ignorance is to be ſeen in the falſe Maxims 
which are to be found fown up and down : Thar of Con- 
cupilcence comes from the paſſons we lye under, which 
firſt make an impreſſion on the Book, we write, and after 
that carry this unperceived Impreſſion, even tothe Souls 
of thoſe who read them. 

F. 9. *Tis the opinion of certain Phyſicians, that in all 
Meats there is ſomething of mortal,which they call Tartar. 
And they further add, that all Diſeaſes come from a gathe- 
ring of this poyſonous matter which remains in the Body 
after Digeſtion. But what is not true of the nutriment of 
our Bodies, without doubt is fo touching that of our Souls. 
There are few. Books, which for the reaſon alledged do not 
contain ſome Poylon. The corruption of Man is to be found 
every where. Thus whilſt we read the wordsof Men, we 
inſenſibly rake in, and fraight our ſelves with the Vices of 
Men. 

S. 10. Beſides this corruption which comes from Rooks, 
there is another which comes fron: our jelves, and which 
ſpoils what we find of moſt wholefom and good in them: 
Our heart is a Veſſel able ro corrupt whatſoever is poured 
into it ; the moſt profitable inſtructions, may prove to us 
a {ubject of vanity, and even of error, by the falſe applic:- 
tion we may make thereof, Let them be good in them. 
ſelves, yet are they not lo for us. They lead us out of 
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our road, they amule and ſtay our progreſs, while they 
rake us off from what would be really profitable. 

S. 11. Toavoid theſe two different Poyſons , diffe. 
_ rent Remedies muſt be apply'd. And firſt, to free our ſelves 
from that which ſprings from the Corruption of our own 
hearts, nothing elte is to be done bur to purifie them with- 
out intermiſſion, by the exerciſes of a truely Chriſtian Life. 
We ought then to have in our underſtandings this purity of 
heart, which is the principal difpolition for Study. Thus 
to cleanſe well a Veſſel, is the principal diſpoſition requir®d 
to receive {ome precious Liquors. 


Sincerum eft niſt vas, quodeunq; infundis aceſeit. 


Without this all grows lowre and naught, as has been ſaid, 
Thus that Prayer of the Royal Prophet belongs peculiarly 
tro Students, Cor mundium crea in me, Deus, + Spiritum 
reltium iunova 18 viſceribus mets. be- 

F. 12. We mult not imagine that it is enough to ya- 
lieve our heart is clean, and ſo rolook on our ſelves as q {tg 
lified to rea1 the worſt Books. Chriſtian ftrength conſi,y 
in believing our weaknels, and 'tis a great ſhare of puri 
to be very apprehenſive of being defiPd with dangero.* 
Books. To this we muſt add a watchful care to ſhun t**© 
Poytons that are found there. If they be groſs and palpa- 
ble, we may ſhun them by laying aſide all curioſity for 
things of thar nature : If more refin'd and imperceptible, 
we ought to have recourſe to God by Prayer, to the end 
he may either make them known to us, or make us pats 
them over without ſo much as taking notice of them, For 
this reaſon theres icarce any action that ſtands more in 
need of Prayer, than Study : And 'is a great defect ro be- 
gin any without firſt raiſing ones mind to God, and begging 
that he would proper it, and preſerve it from the dangers 
that infeparably atrend ir. 

Forif through a moſt juſt and warrantable cuſtom , we 
take nor our corporal Refection, without begging of God 
a Bleſſing, chat what ought only to ſerve ro ſuttain our 
Life, give the Devil no means of making us loſe our Souls ; 
how much more careful ought we to be in addreſſing our 
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ſelves to God Almighty, when we ſhall take that Spiricual 
Food, which is much more capable of exciting in us all 
manner of il] paſſions, and which of neceſſicy will have that 
effect, if not hindred by Gods Bleſſing, and if the ſwelling 
it raiſes be not diſſipated by his Charity ! 

S. 13. By a Prayer of this nature, we offer to God our 
Reading and Study, as an ation conſecrated to him, and 
perform for his fake. But that our Prayer may effica- 
cioully produce its effe&t, it muſt be ſincere, that is, it muſt 
be true that we ſtudy for God's fake ; that a deſire of ſer- 
ving him be the Motive, and his Will the Rule and Guide 
of our Studies, For we muſt not fancy that becauſe we 
have at randomin the Air offer d him our Studies, they be- 
come effectively conſecrated to him. God cannot receive 
from us but what he produces in us ; he receives nothing but 
what comes fron his, not from our Spiric. So that it our 
Studies have for real motive, either curioſity, vanity , or 
fome other il] deſire or end, 'tis in vain we offer it to God, 
it will not hence become more holy ; nay we do God an in- 
jury in deſiring him to accept whar was not begun for his 
fake, which would be contrary both to his Juſtice and 
Sanctity. 

Our Study therefore, to the end it may become a fir ob- 
lation to God, ought of neceſſity to have God for its mo- 
tive; that .is, ir ought to come from a deſire of obeying 
him. Now Study has this motive, when undertaken to 
fati;fie that general penitential labour God has impos'd on 
all Men, and that we chute ſuch things to imploy our Stu- 
dies abour, as may ſerve us to comply with our other 
duties and obligations. For, if we apply our {elves to 
frivolous and ufele(s Studies, tis clear that it is nor either 
Gods Will, or a deſire of plealins im, that makes us 
ſtudy ; for his Will is juſt and reatouable, not humour- 
fom and” fantaſtick. 

A Judg?, who applys his Etudies to things of his own 
Calling, may be faid to ſtudy according to God's Will and 
Pleature; ut ſhall he buſie his head in learning the 1ndiay 
or Chineſe Language, ir would be hard for him, were he 
demanded by God, for whoſe fake he apply'd himſelf to 
that ſtudy, ſincerely to anſwer, Lord,'T is for thee I have 
underiaken ir. N F. 14. Yet 
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$. 14. Yet for all this, we ought not to carry this Rule 
ſo far as to ſcruple all ſuch Studies as have not a direct re. 
lation to our Calling. For provided we employ what time 
is neceſſary to make us able and expert therein , we are 
indulg'd ſome liberty for other Studies, ſo we abuſethem 
not. Tantum ne libertatem in occaſionem dederitis carnis, 
And the means not to abuſe them, is to refer them to ſome. 
thing profitable in it ſelf, and which may be uſeful ; ſuch 
are Hiſtory, Learning to write and ſpeak well, becauſe 
theſe are general knowledges, which agree well with our 
particular profeſſion. 

8. 15. Neither ought theſe Maxims to be underſtood 
with that rigour, as to make us imagine that we do ill in 
taking ſome pleaſure in our Study, or even in ſelecting ſuch 
matters, wherein in ſome {ſort we ſeek the divertiſement 
of our Minds. 

For if theſe pleaſing Studies are otherwiſe within the or- 
der of our devoirs, they become a refreſhment. God al- 
lows our weakneſs, and we ought to make uſe hereof as a 
means to make greater progreſs therein ; it being a thing 
known, that what we ſtudy with pleaſure, ſinks much dee- 
per into our memories, than that which we apply our ſelves 
unto with 1il]-will and diſguſt. 

As for ſuchReading, wherein pleaſure and divertiſement 
alone are ſqught, ſuch as is afforded us by Medals, and 
Books of Voyages, cc. it may be lawful as other paſtimes 
are; that is, toſettle our heads when doz'd and weari'd 
with ſerious Speculations ; to refreſh and employ our minds 
when not capable of ought elſe. Bur we muſt take care, 
leſt theſe divertiſements be not in themſelves dangerous; 
and moreover, that we do not ſo accuſtom our ſelves there- 
unto as eaſily to fall in diſguſt with what's ſerious. For 
this purpoſe we ought not to betake our ſelves to theſe 
kinds of remedies, before we have undergone ſome trouble 
and wearineſs with others. 

$. 16. That conſideration which makes us look on ſtu- 
dy, as a penance and labour imposd on us by God, gives 
us a proſpect of all thoſe diſpoſitions we ought ro have. 
We muſt labour faithfully , exattly, and with perſeve- 
rance. Fidelity conſiſts in applying as much as we can the 
| | {ame 
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fame hours to the ſame Studies, that we may honour God 
net only by our Studies, but alſo by their Regular Courſe, 
and that we may overcome that ſloth which would make us 
trifle that time away, which is deſtinated for our Studies. 
Exactneſs conſiſts in doing all things as well as we can, al- 
ways having in mind that what we do, we dq it for God, 
and that he fully deſerves our whole application. Laftly, 
Perſeverance conliſts in continuing the ſame Studies, as long 
as it ſhall be convenient, to make us ſhun that inconſtancy 
which is ſo natural to Self-love. For this purpoſe it would 
not be amiſs often to have in mind that ſaying of the Pro- 
phet, Maledittus qui facit opus Dei fraudulenter : And that 
of the Wiſe Man, qui mollis & difſolutus eſt in opere ſus, 
frater eſt opera ſua diſſipantis. By the firit we are warned 
to free our ſelves from negligence and unaccurateneſs , 
which ſo often finds place in our Studies, to the end we 
may ſhun that curſe , which is pronounced againſt thoſe 
who careleſly perform what they are to do for God; by 
the ſecond, tc ſhun ſloth and idlenel[s, which are oppoſite to 
fidelity ; and diſorder, which is oppoled to perſeverance, 
which are the twoother requiſites for thoſe which are per. 
formed as Chriſtians ought. 

F. 17. Weought not to imagine that the Life of a Stu- 
dent is a Life of eaſe. Thole who ſhall ſeriouſly make 
tryal thereof, ſhall find that on the contrary a Life of pure 
ſtudy and contemplation is a Life of all others the moſt 
painful, and that others are only fo , as in proportion they 
come nearer to it. The reaſon is, becauſe nothing is more 
contrary to our nature than uniformity and quiet ; becauſe 
nothing gives us moretime and opportunity to be with our 
lelves. Various Changes and Employments take us from 
our ſelves, and pleaſe, becauſe they make us forget our 
lelves. Beſides the Language of the dead in Books wants 
life, and hath nothing that lively affects Self love, or vigo- 
rouſly awakens our paſſions. Ir is deſtitute of aCtion and 
motion ; it furniſhes our minds only with dull Ianguid Ideas 
of the things ir ſpeaks of, becauſe they are not ſer out with 
the advantage of ſpeech, geſture, looks, and all thoſe other 
circumſtances which contribute to euliven thoſe Images , 
which are imprinted in us by converfacion with Men. m—_ 

| | 
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Ir entertains us very little with what concerns” us, atid gives 


05 ſinall occaſion to look on our ſelves with complaiſance; 


it flatters our hopes but little : And all this ſtrangely con. 
tributes to mortifie in us Self-love, which once Sipleasq 
takes from all our aCtions all vigour and reliſh, 

'Tis for this reaſon, that the auſtere Life of a Capuchin 
is more ealie than that ofa Student ty*d to be Solitary in his 
Chamber : For this reaſon 'tis more eaſie to be a Soldier, a 
Merchant to hazard ones life at Sea, than to live in the quiet 
of a regular ſolitude ; and why lo ? Becaule theres nothing 
more diſficult than to be with , endure, and be ſenſible of 
onesſelf. To ſhun this all theſe hardſhips are undertaken, 
Therefore when we have choſen this kind of life, we muſt 
reſolve at the ſame time to encounter and vanquiſh this te- 
pidity and ſloth, For ſelf-love, which will make irs Mar. 
kets up, endeavours to get on one fide as it loſes on the 
other, Thus when it cannot be in, and enjoy that motion 
and agitation wherein it finds the greateſt ſatisfaCtion, at 
leaſt it endeavours to enjoy an exemption from labour and 
pain, and ſo with violence draws us to that ſide, For this 
reaſon, if care benot taken, a life of ſtudy will incline us to 
intermit mortification, and makes us guilty of idleneſs and 
all its concomitant faults, and fo it is needful continually to 
endeavour to preſerve our {elves from them, 

F. 13. Theſe vices we ought to attacque directly , and 
by addreſs and ſlight. We attacque them directly, when 
we make ule of thoſe reaſons and arguments which may ex- 
cite in usa freſh eagerneſs, by conſidering the fatigues and 
troubles which accompany all the employments of this 
World, and by apprehending it to be of their number of 
whom it is ſaid, that they are not to be found amongſt the 
troubles and labours of Men, and that they 'ſhall have no 
ſhare of the chaſtiſements God ſends them, which is a ſign 
of Gods great wrath againſt them. But it is good alſo to 
uſe ſome addreſs, to deceive ones ſelf, and not to conſider 
this kind of life allat once, but by parts; that is, to con- 
ſider one only task at once, whoſe end we may ſee, as that 
of the reading or writing ſuch a Book without looking any 
further at preſent. This work finiſht, another will come, 


- andin the meantime the mind will not be oppreſt and dil- 
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maid. In a word, we muſt do with our ſtodies what 
St. Gregorie counſels to be done about faſting , which was 
t6 begin to faſt, and to promiſe our bodies ſome refreſh- 
ment for the future. Thus we ought to begin to ſtudy 
and promiſe our ſelves ſome divertiſement when we ſhall 
have perform'd any thing that's conſiderable; and ir will 
not be amiſs fometimes effeQtively to refreſh our ſelves, 
fince *ris certain that in ſtudying we ſometimes advance by 
going back, and by not diſmaying our minds through a 
too obſtinate continuance of labour. 

F. 19. Our ſtudies ought to be order'd and bear pro- 
portion to our other employments ; if we have no other 
than ſtudy, ir ought totally ro rend to the end we propoſe 
to our ſelves, and we think moſt convenient. But we muſt 
conſider that we have two kinds of employments, and fo 
muſt propoſe to our ſelves two kinds of ends. One particu- 
kr depending on many circumſtances, and which varies ac- 
cording to the variety of thoſe who apply themſelves to 
ſtudy. The other general and common to all, which is to 
give to ones ſoul thar food and nouriſhment which is ne- 
cefſary to make it ſubſiſt and travel in the way of God, left 
it fall into that ſtate the Prophet ſpeaks of, when he ſays , 
Percnſſus ſum ut fan, & ariit cor mum, quia oblitnu ſum 
comedere panem mei'm, This bread of the Soul are 
the Solid inſtructions of Piery which St. Chryſoftome 
judges ſo neceſſary , that he fears nor to ſay in his third 
Homily of Lazarus, that non poreſt fiert ut quiſquam 
ſalutem aſſequatur, niſ# perperus verſeriy in lefione ſpiritua- 
k : And though weoughr not to underſtand theſe words in 
their fu!l rigour, God ſupplying this exerciſe in the igno- 
rant with thoſe others of labour , penance and humility, 
which being perform'd in Spirit, are excciienc Leſſons ; yer 
ought they to teach thoſe who are capable of reading how 
prear a fault it is to employ all their time in other ſtudies, 
and to allot-none for the good of their Souls. Without 
queſtion 'tis a matrer of greateſt difficulty for one ſo dil. 
pos'd to be fav'd, 1o that to confider them well, we ſhall 
find no exceſs in the words of Sr. Chry/*//:zz1, For it is moſt 
certain, we have always a weighr which carries us dowa- 


| wards, that is, which inclines us to lead a carnal Life. To 


fall and be carried thither, we need one!y leave our ſelves 
at 
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at liberty, and make no reſiſtance, without more a-doe 
we ſhall go along with the torrent, Now the greateſt re. 
ſiſtance we can makeis to ponder and meditate the word 
of God, either in Scripture or other Books of Piety, there 
| being nothing which furniſhes us with more ſtrength to re- 
faſt 4 ſpirit and maximes of the World. 


F. 20. The World ſpeaks to us a thouſand ways. [: | 


makes us hear its treacherous voice, by almoſt all Creatures 
which to us are ſo many ſnares according to the Wiſe-Man, 
The common diſcourſes of Men are all fram'd according to 
the model of concupiſcence, not to that of truth, What 
there iscall'd good, honour, pleaſure, happinels, evil, mi. 


ſery, infamy, are only the objects which concupiſcence | 


would either ſhun or enjoy, and whereunto it hath faſtened 


theſe Idea'ss What means therefore is there left ro make 


head againſt the continual impreſſion of this language of 


the World, if we have no care tohear what God fays tous | 


in his Scripture, and in the books writ by his ſpirit. 


F. 21. A great ſervant of God did counſel ſuch as had | i 
go0d memories to learn by heart ſeveral Pfalms and Centen. } 


ces of Holy Writ, that by thole Divine words they might 
ſanctifie their momeries. And this exerciſe is peculiarly 
neceſſary to thoſe, who have in ſome ſort profan'd their me- 
mories by a number of things writ there by the Devil, with 
deſign to deceive the World by a falſe agreeablenel\s, which 
makes vice amiable by repreſenting it under grateful 
colours. Though at firſt we do not ſee the beauty and 
depth of Scripture, yet the reading of it ceaſes not to be 
profitable, provided it be perform'd with reverence , and 
that we attribute not to it , bur our own ignorance, the 
{mall reliſh and inſight we have thereinto. For 'tis of thoſe 
who are thus diſpos'd to bear reſpect to Scripture , that is 
to be underſtood what Origen ſays : Si vides aliquando legi 
ſeripturam in auribus tuis, interim hanc primam ſcias te ſuſ- 
cepiſſe utilitatem, quod ſolo auditu, welut precatione quadam, 
noxiarum virtutum quete obſident virtus depellitur. 1f the 
ſound of Scripture's words ſometimes ſtrikes your ears, 
know that the firit benfic you thence receive, is, that the 
bare hearing the words ſupplyes the place of Prayer, which 
drives away far from you thoſe adverſe powers _ 

aſſault 
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aſſault you : As alſo what St. Chryſoſtom ſays in his third 
4 Homily of Lazarus, Quid fi ron intelligamus que continen- 
I Ir in Sacris Literis maxim# quidem etiamſt non intellig as illic 
rcondita, tamen ex ipſa lettione multa naſcitur Sanfitas, 
Though you underſtand not what is contain in Scripture, 
je {yet the very reading of it does imprint in your mind many 
effects of Grace and Sanity, 

F. 22. We ought then always to bear in mind, that other 
Ciences have their times apart, and that we may lay them 
I:ide when we ſhall have learnt what's ſufficient : But the 
Ifudy of Chriſtian morality, which we ought to learn ont of 
{ripture and other Books writ by Holy Men, muſt never 
telaid aſide ; ir muſt laſt as long as our lives, nor ſhall we 


— 


ke Jer be able co ſay that we are ſufficiently skill'd therein. 
of Yor it is not enough to know theſe Truths ſpeculatively, 
us $-d to keep chem laid upin ſome corner of our memory, 


Jiey ought to be freſh and ready there, fo that they forth. 

vith offer and preſent themſelves, when there is any que- 
Jiion of putting them in practice. Bur this cannot be done 
Faceprt we have a continual care to renew them, and en- 
kavour to imprint them not only in our memories, but al- 
bin our very hearts. 
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